aft. 


FIVE CENTS A COPY 


_BIGLAND’ 1 IMPORTS 
, GROW TWENTYFOLD 


Hele te ‘Throne Will Modern- 
tne Nation as Rapidly as 
anes “Is Feasible 


Br Castz reom Mowrton Bosmav 
_ PARIS—The report published in a 


- pection of the local press that France 
is. becoming disinterested in- Abys- 


sinia-and is preparing to yield to that 


. state) port of. Djibuti in “French: 


ae 


Somaliland, The Christian Science 
_ Monitor’ representative learns from 


the Qual d’Orsay, is without founda- 


- tion. On the contrary, the French 
i Governient is understood to be en- 


- gable - 


‘ couraging | fm’ every Way possible 
French enterprise in Abyssinia..From 


other sources, the Monitor represent- 
ative is informed, the French com- 
pany received not long a¥o a valu- 
mining concession in that 
country. : 

Paul Bluysen, Senator, writing in 
the current issue of the weekly peri- 


: Odical Exportateur on Abyssinia 


urges the French chambers of com- 
merce and pe stro to take ad- 
vantage of the growing movement 

there for trade contact with 2 
coe — ‘constantly. in- 
eevee saye that 
’ gre straining 
seats their commer- 

} with Abyssinia. 
Independence 


Italy recognized Abyssinian inde- 


"pendence in 1896. Italy, France and 


Great Britain signed in 1906 an agree- 


‘< 


/ atnian, integrity 
each of the three states had certain 


ka 


 gient undertaking to preserve Abys-| 


and recognizing that 


ett heres of influence, as for in- 


a's control over Lake 
River, 


oe “period England's imports from Abys- 
ie. ermal ‘pave increased twentyfold. 
; dee ‘Country Is Changing 


* Frehch travelers to Abyssinia, like 
sheen Esmé writing in the autumn 


Vag ae of Illustration, desgribe the 


5 e remarkable changes coming over the 


i 


country since Abyssinia was admitted 


‘to the League of Nations in 1923, and 


p sapectally since the recent European 
tour of Prince Ras Taffari, regent 
+ and heir to the throne since the 1916 

The land's medieval 


any and slavery is 
an awakening is 


Taffari’s 


taking place. 
M. Esmé told of veg 
e country 


intention to “modernize 


a ss rapidly as wisdom permits” and 


e writer noted many cases where 


Bes he Europeanization of Abyssinia was 


succeeding. Far, therefore, from the 


* French quitting Abyssinia, everything 


points to their increasing their cqm- 


_ mercia] activities there in order to 


‘more fully with Italy and 
land in assisting the empire's 


growth. 


New Year’ s Day 


e he January } falls 1 falls on Sunday, 
the following day will be a lega) 
holiday, and all editions of The ; 
Christian Science Monitor will 
be omitted. ‘ 
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COAST-TO-COAST 
PHOTO-BY-RADIO 
PERMIT SOUGHT 


Radio Corporation Asks for 
Short. Wave for Picture 
- Transmission 


Sprectat. rroM Mortror Brazac 


WASHINGTON—The 
poration of America has filed ap- 
plication with thé Radio Commission 
for short wave its to establish 
a New York- rnia. Photo-radio 
fac-simile toll for the pho- 
tographic on of pictures, 
documents: and other material and 
also incidental transmission of mes- 
sages. The Radio Commission has 
deferred ‘action on the permit pend 
ing the-national short wave hearing. 
Jan.. 17, at’ which the whole problem 
of . ty in appropriating short 
waves be settled. 

The Radio Corperation’s proposal 
is presented in completed form. The 
on is ready to start opera- 

following installation in 1928, as 
jearly as apparatus can be secured 
from, manufacturers. The plans call 
for four distinct stations, two at each 
end of the trans-continental circuit. 
At the Eastern end the corporation 
would make use of its Station WQC- 
WEAQC at Rocky Point, N. Y., and a 
second station there. On the West- 
ern .end, two stations would be es- 
tablished at Bolfnas, Calif. The 
corporation is satisfied there is a 

public demand and need for such a 
service, both for photographic trans- 
mission of pict res and of documents 
and for fac-simile treneuayee of 


messages. 

Technical scquitemesits are donk it 
is asserted that they cannot be filled 
by existing wire lines, either as re- 
gards apeed or sufficiently low rates, 
to make such service commercially 
available. Tests show that at —_ 
three wavelengths are desirable to 
get uninterrupted service, day and 
night, winter and summer, it is said, 
and therefore the proposed trans- 
mitter will be designed to yse three 
frequencies, 13,870; 6935 and 17,900 
kilocycles and vavedmathes ra 16,75, 
21.62 and 43.23. Two transmitters 
are considered necessary at either 
end in order to obviate fading. 

The effect of such radio communi- 
cation on land telegraph wires is not 
known. The messages, pictures and 
incidental material would be multi- 
plexed on the same transmitter, This. 
is taken to mean that varions visual 
images could be radiocast from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific simultane- 
ously. ° 

The Federal Radio Commission 
will defer action on the gpplication 

ing the short wave h Jan. 
Three or four years ago short 
co sea considered wo 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 1) 


E - sialon Raiites ‘Confidence and Hope 


‘War Will Not Again 


of the World 


Threaten the Peace 
During 1928 


EEMING the question of peace oné of the most vital before the 
world today, The. Christian Science Monitor has invited prominent 
statesmen in Europe to express their opinion on the outlook for 


1928. No two are alike in the 


of optimism with which they look 


forward, a8 no two are faced with the, same problems or blessed to the 


same extent with mat 
pes es: sone 


Arbitration has 


Pantene, bore Yet there runs through the sym- 

— Rey and assurance based largely on what 
the last gun was fired in the Great War. 

an apes as a means of settling disputes, ro 


the 


disarmament and security, by the very discussion of the subject, have 


been put upon. the road 


toward fulfi 


. While much work has still 


to be done by way of revision and modification of. agreements and arrange- 


at into, the achievements 
peace the belief that 


to the credit of those earnestly seek- 
the. year at hand will mark another 


mstne on the way toward a world unencumbered by the menace of war. 


toe 


France 


ARISTIDE BRIAND 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 


I firmly believe that the year 1928 
will witness an ample and harmoni- 
ous unfolding of everything which 
in the thought of men as well as in 

the material order should assure a 
BF peace to all peoples. 

I shall be Gartseniariy happy to be | 
able to date with this year a pact 
with the United States showing that 
the idea of war is a concept which 
can be abolished in the world. 


Great Britain 
Extract from“t f Ki 
Con the ‘provagstion ot Pariatnant fe 
Justra trating the attitude of the British 
Government toward world peace. ] 
I have watched with profound sym- 
pathy and satisfaction the steady 


growth in the influence of the League 
of Nations and the increasing part it 
plays in sueapenns international ' 
differences and preserving peace. 

The recent meeting of the Council 
at Geneva marked a further stage, 
in this pr My Government ' 
will continue to base its policy on 
general co-operation with the 
League. 


——— 


Russia 
ALEXIS IVANOVITCH RYKOFF 


President. of the Council of Peovle’s 
Commissaries. 


It is not a question of peace bui a h 


question of war which stands on the | 
orders of the day for a world poll: oy 
at the present time. Unceasing con- | 
flict between different countries, the | 
quick-ripening of new and deeper | 


contradictions between them grow-| 


ing from year*to year, the armed 
forces on sea and land, ‘the struggie 
of imperialism against the peoples 
who attempt to obtain the right of 
self-determination, the right of in- 
depent political life—all this deter- 
minés the present condjtion of 
world politics. Such an ary 
sharpening of contradictions and 

of ts must inevitably 
lead to the new extermination of 
millions of people and to military 
clashes, still more terrible than the 
war of 1914-18. 

The conferences, which have hith- 
erto assembled to consider the ques- 
tion of disarmament, also the state- 
ments of individual statesmen and 
governments on this question, either 
incline to the superficial, or they 
pursue objects, concealing their own 
armament and the disarmament of 
their opponents. Conferences of such 
a nature cannot in any degree guar- 
antee the cause of the preservation 
of peace. 

Of course, only in the establish- 
ment of the power of thé working 
class can there be an unshakable 
guarantee of peace, But the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union partici- 
pated in the preparatory disarma- 
ment conference, in order to attempt, 
even utder present conditions, to 


Who Will Be Chosen in 1928? 


ment 


sketches does not carry 


Presenting a series of character sketches of men who have been 
ioned in connection with the nomination for President of 
the United States. Inclusion of an individual in the series does 
not imply that he oer to the office. Publication of these 
the implication that The Christian 


Science Monitor indorees any cand 


“—-- 


4 7 CALVIN COOLIDGE 


President's Strong Appeal to Reuk f 
3| .- Punales Politicians—Makes No 
| t “Brings in the Wood” 


but 


and File of Citizens 
lanations, 


the 


mate i 


; passed and *everyone but Mr..Cool-s— 


19 idge discussed his possible candl- 


‘dacy. Mr. Hoover restrained his 


; friends from campaigning for him 


because he was not .sure of his 


§ Chief's “attitude. Others hesitated. 

9 Then Mr. Coolidge spoke. His ta tal 

9'ond declaration was made 
racteristic 


cha preg | 
At his summer bome tp the Black 
he had handed 


> + 
- “My. statement stands 
eee) US | ; 
* < 1 
3 | “part 


. By CORA RIGBY . 
Manager, Washington Bureau, The Christ 

VHAT Calvin Coolidge could have received” 

t effort and could easily have been ¥ 

nited States, is an opinion widely _ It was no opponent, no rival, 

Ala halted the trend toward .Coolidge. 

President ‘himself, and he actéd. The first time it was done with 

dramatic effect that the entire country was startled. The homely 

ity of the statement, “I do not choose to run for President in 1928,” 

it to one man seem final; to another, open to modification. Months 


Christian’ Selence Monitor 
eRepublican nomination 
President of the 


The only man who could stop it 


will yes 


among the numbers of distinguished 
men available.” 

Bven now, there are men in public 
life, and’ private, who yearn to see 
Calvin Coolidge in the White House 
‘and who Sole to the belief that he 

forces a ‘Calvin Col 

| ts about n - 


Sta larga due to the 
ions into which they 
find that he does 
cer meres, oe 


put the anention of full disarmament 
honestly in the cdrrespondence in 
the interests of all toilers. 

The proposals of the delegation of 
the Soviet Union at the Geneva Pre- 
paratory Disarmament Conference 
explained fully, and not for the first 
time; the position of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment regarding the question of a 
;guarantee of peace and general dis- 
armament, the question which agi- 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 6) 


WORLD'S RACES 
NEARER ACCORD, 
DR. MOTT FINDS 

Aid of Student Volunteers 


Sought in Hastening 
Era of Good Will 


Srxctat TO Tun CunistiAn Sciznce Mownrron 

DETROIT, Mich.—The gradual 
blending of Christian ethics into the 
world forces that are making for the 
unity and solidarity of the human 


race was pictured to the Student 
Volunteer ‘Movement convention by 
Dr. John R. Mott, pioneer in the 
student movement in the United 
States and other countries. In trac- 
ing progress made during the last 
decade he said: 

“We see political organizations 
such as the International Labor 
Office, the World Court and the 
League of Nations, intellectual in- 
stitutions such as the Pan-Pacific 
Congress and Williamstown Insti- 
tute, and foundations such as the 
Carnegie and Rockefeller endow- 
ments all functioning together in a 
constructive manner-for the removal 
of causes of fll will, and substituting 
for them the forces of good will and 
friendship. 

“These movements cannot be ade- 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 2) 


Astiesaibe Dis placing 
in Civil Canes, Saye: Dean Pound 


Juries 


Decisions va “Twelve Good Men and True” Almost 
Obsolete and Losing Ground Elsewhere, Harvard 
Man Tells Bar Association : 


Sraectat To Tus CuatetiaN Science Montroe 

OMAHA, Neb.—Jury trial in civil 
cases is gradually becoming obsolete, 
Roscoe Pound, dean of the law school 
of Harvard University, declared be- 


fore the annual convention of the 
Nebraska Bar Association. 

“A cebaracteristic of the common 
law is popular participation in. the 
administration of justice through the 
jury,” he said in part. “This charac- 
teristic had an extreme development 
in the Uni States. It appealed to 
pioneer versatility, to the pionder’s 
feeling that any man was competent 
to do anything. Hence we conferred 
greater powers upon juries than they 
ever had in England, and left them 
much more free from judicial contro] 
than they had been in any other Eng- 
lish-speaking land. 

“The city dweller today has no 


such neighborhood knowledge as the 


common law jury presupposes. His 
experience is likely to be limited to 
his office, or shop, or desk, and the 
daily journey to and from his cell 
in an apartment house. 

“From that narrow environment 
he is called upon to deal with cases 
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Ci. Charies A. Lindbergh Will Be the Guest of Honduras During His Central American Flight, and Will Be Received 


Pal 


COL, LINDBERGH 
SHOWS ANEW HIS 
SKILL IN FLYING 


British Honduras Landing 
a Notable Achievement— 
Termed “Peace Herald” 


BELIZE, British Honduras (4’)— 
Enthusiasm in Central America for 
the exploits of Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh was intensified by the skill 
with which he landed on a smal! field 
here Friday morning. 

The flier gave a proof of his fly- 
ng dexterity when. he guided the 

pirit of St. Louis to earth with the 

narrowest niargin of safety in a city 
where no land plane has ever 
alighted before. In completing the 
250-mile flight from Guatemala City 
in 3 hours and 25 minutes, his plane 
bogged in the sandy soil of the field. 
It was removed, undamaged, to firmer 
ground. 

Colonel] Lindbergh looked the field 
over before he circled down and de- 
cided that he could land here instead 
of merely flying over Belize and con- 
tinuing on to San Salvador. - 


“The plane came down over the 


.|mnorthern end of the narrow sports 


field, so low that it barely missed 
telephane wires running across that 
end. Colonel Lindbergh realized that 
he would have to bring his plane 
earth as near the northern end af 
the 400-yard field as possible to avoid 
hitting :a grandstand at the southern 
end. Lightly the plane landed and 
the flier swerved it just in time to 
g@@oid the grandstand. 
' Weleomed by Governor 

The crowd which up to this time 
had been orderly broke through the 
police cordon in their enthusiasm. 
The reception committee formed a 
protecting line about Colonel Lind- 
bergh by linking their arms and 
escorted him to the golf club where 
he was welcomed by Sir John Bur- 
don, Governor of Honduras. 

On the arrival of the Governor and 
his suite at the club the British and 
American national anthems were 
played by the Colonial Band which 
had been 7 goed practicing the 
“Star-Spangl Banner” for the 

on. 

en the cheering masses in 
front of and inside the club house 
could be quieted, the Mayor read his 
addre&ts of welcome. He said that in 
honoring the colony with his visit, 
he i that Colonel Lindbergh also 
would assist in making it better 
known abroad. He declared that the 
visit of the American: filer here 
would live in the thoughts 6f the 
people for gene to come. 

Public Holiday Declared 

Colonel Lindbergh smiled and 
bowed in acknowledgment. He said 
that he was glad that he had come to 
British Honduras and laughingly ad- 
mitted that there were a few in 


(Continued on Page 3, Codummn 1) 


’ 


by Presidént Baraona in the Royal Palace at Tegucigalpa, the Capital. 


'Fivefold Increase in Crops Is Reported 
From Fields Covered With Paper Carpets 


Sireit To Tue Curistiaxn Science Mownrror 

NASHVILLE, Tenn.—The increas- 
ing of crops five or six-fold through 
the use of a carpet of coarse paper 
spread all over the ground not taken 
up by the plants was outlined by 
Dr. L. H. Flint of the United States 
Department of Agriculture to the 
Botanical Society of America in con- 
vention here. 

This carpet, known as the mulch 
system, was first tried out in grow- 
ing pineapples in Hawaii. It worked 
ro well that experiments were begun 
in a temperate climate. After three 


years of research, Dr. Flint reported 
that the “mulch” will function with 
excellent results in temperate cli- 
mates. The system increases the soil 
warmth, keeps the water in the soil 
and prevents weeds from growing. 
The vowel sounds of words can 
now be photographed. Dr. Mark H. 
Liddell of Purdue University told 
the American Association for the 


Advancement of Science. -The voice, }, 


photographed by means of a cathode 
ray oscillator, appears on the film as 
a wavy line, the waves representing 
the dominant sound. In this way the 
vowels of a word may be split up on 
the spectrum of sound, just as a 
prism eplits up white light into the 
colors of the rainbow. 

As a result, it ia possible to dis- 
tinguish between the sounds which 
make pleasant and unpleasant music, 
gentile and harsh voices The dis- 


yceovery will aid much in the study of 


language, Dr, Liddell declared. 
The association’s $1000 prize was 
awarded to Dr. H. J. Muller of the 


| | 
The World 


BUSINESS 
OUTLOOK 
for 1928 


as 


SERIES of articles 
discussing business 
trends in the principal 
commercial nations of the , 
world. The first will appear 


Tuesday 


A ee ee 


University of Texas, for investiga- 
tions with the X-ray. 

A cyclone or general storm area 
increases in size as it moves north- 
eastward across -the United States 
and Canada, Dr. W. J. Hpmhpreys., 
of the United States Weather Bu- 
reau, told the American Meteorolo- 
gical Association. 

He pointed out that the storm 
consists of a swirl from cold air on 
the northwestern side and warm 
humid air on southeastern side and 
moving further north, the cold air 
becomes colder while the warm air 
remains about the same. Therefore 
the storm becomes intensified. It 
also grows faster by night than by 


day. 


PALESTINE JEWS 


ARE NOW GIVEN. 


WIDE POWERS 


Three Years’ Consistent La- 
bors Result in Legally 
Constituted Basis 


By Wieeess via Postat TeLeosara 
rraom Ha.irax 


JERUSALEM—The National Coun- 
cil of Palestine Jews will be granted 
wide powers over the Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine in an ordinance 
to be promulgated on Jan. 1, after 
three years’ constant consultation 
between the British Government and 
the Zionist organization, both in 
London and Jerusalem. Col. Fred- 
erick Kisch, representing the Pales- 
tine executive in a statement to The 
Christian Sclence Monitor, said: 

“The community regulations give 
a legal basis to the secular organ- 
ization of the Jewish community al- 
ready in existence, and enable fur- 


{ther developments of a community 


now passing from a voluntary to a 
legally constituted status. The main 
feature of the new regulations is 
the power given to the elected as- 
sembly to authorize local commu- 
nities to levy taxes for education, re- 
lief, the maintenance of rabbinical 
offices and secular administrative or- 
ganization. 

“The ordinance i¢ based on the 
rule of only one Je' 


out of his experience and out of the 
confined orbit of his life; cases 


which, it may be, involve country-! 


wide transactions or details with 
which only a specialist may deal ef- 
fectively. 


LABOR PROBLEM 
OF CHILD FOUND 
FAR FROM GOAL 


Still Long Way to Go De- 


spite Progress, Says Stu- 
dent of Conditions. 


MORE UNIFORM LAWS 
DECLARED NECESSARY 


“Moreover, the congested dockets 


of the courts, the long or even con- | 


tinuous sittings of trial courts tn our 


cities, and the large panels called for | 
e. 


by cases of public interest, have mad 
jury trial a serious economic drain | 


No State Has Given Maximum 
Protection, He Says, Others 
Fall Below Minimam 


for which the civil jury of today od 


felt, by the business community, to 
offer no compensating advantage. 


“In England the civil jury is no 
longer much used, and with us it is 
obviously moribund. Subject after 
subject is taken away from the 
courts and confined to arbitration 
boards in order to avoid the de- 
lay and expense and uncertainty 
of Jury trial. The proved inapplica- 
bility of jury trial to commercial 
cases has led to a new growth of 
arbitration with legislation in every 
part of the land, extending its scope 
and powerful organizations of busi- 
ness men urging it in new directions. 


Trend Away From Juries 


“Constitutional amendments in a 
growing number of jurisdictions ad- 
mit of verdicts by less than the 
whole number of jurors. In more 
than one jurisdiction the practice of 
waiving jury trial is extending to 
criminal cases. Indeed in Maryland 
it is now a settled practice to waive 
a jury even in the most serious 
felonies, and there are cases to be 
found in the reports of that State 
in which trials for murder were had 
by the court without a jury. 

“What is perhaps even more sig- 


Child labor reform has achieved re- 
markabie results but it still has a jong 
way to go, in the opinion of Charlies 
F. Bradley, treasurer of the Massa- 
chusetts Child 


the movement and em- 
phasizing the need for uniform laws, 
he said that “no one state has vouch- 
éafed to its children the maximum 
protection which should be given 
them and many states fall far below 
the minimum requirements.” 

Mr. Bradley, however, made it 
plain that all work by children was 
not to be considered as child labor. 

“Reform,” he said, “is directed at 
that which exploits the mere physical: 
labor power of boys and girls. 

Problem Right at Honie 

“We must remember that child 
labor exists and children need pro- 
tection not only-in places or states 
far distant, but oftentimes at home,” 
he advised. “Don’t use all your sym- 
pathies on the poor child of whom 
you read. Turn the glasses on your 


nificant, powers of reviewing the ver- 
dicts of juries are being conferred 
upon courts in some of our most con- 
servative states, and courts else- 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 2) 


COTTON PROCESS 
FOR ROADBEDS 
PROVES SUCCESS 


Experiments Continuing in 
Resurfacing Country 
Highways 


' 


| stranger. 
|dren out of school, the girls in the 


own neighborhood as if you were a 
Find out about the chil- 


‘workshops, the newsboys on the 
streets in your own community. The 
only way to make the United States 
free from the blot of child labor is 
to free each town and city from it. 
“The aim of child-labor reform is 
not an unoccupied but a well-occu- 
pied childhood,” he explained. “The 
, true antithesis of child labor is edu- 
' cation, not only because child labor 
interferes with schooling but because 
it fails to yield the educational yval- 


ues found in suitable work and suit- 


able play. Laws regarding education 
have always been closely allied with 
the child-labor laws, and the two 
should dovetail. 

“The occupation itself does not al- 


| Ways create the conditions of child 
‘labor in gainful employment, but 


‘rather the failure to consider the 


Sprectat rroM Montros Busgav 
NEW YORK—Experiments in re- 
surfacing country roads by embed- 
ding a coarse cotton fabric into the 


top soil of the roadway has proved, changing 
so successful they may lead to a new! acter, its environment, giving it new 


and extensive demand for cotton in 


connection with road improvement 
projects throughout the country, ac- 
cording to an announcement just 
made by the Cotton-Textile Institute | 
here. Engineers here declared this 
is the first time cotton has been used 
in connection with roadbuilding. 

The stretch of state highway 
which has been treated with the 
“cotton process” is located in New 
berry County, South Carolina, and 
the experiment is being conducted 
under the supervision of Charles H. 
Moorefield, state highway engineer. 
The road has been in constant use 
since the cotton top was laid 15 
months ago and is standing up satis- 
factorily under traffic. 

To Continue Experiments 


Experiments must be continued 
over a period of several years, how- 
ever, before the process can be de- 
clared a “complete engineering suc- 
cess,” Mr. Moorefield said. 

The roadway which was selected 
for the experiment was known lo- 
cally as a top soil road, which con- 
sisted principally of small-size 
gravel with a mixture of sand and 
clay as binding material. 

The first step in the resurfacing 
process was to scarify the surface of 
the road. As it gradually rebonded 
under traffic, the surface was 
smoothed by scrapers or drags. Then 
a prime coat of light tar was applied 
and allowed to “set.” The next day 
an open weave cotton fabric, having) | 
a yarn count of seven threads per 
square inch in both warp and filling 
and weighing approximately seven 
ounces per yard, was spread over 


the tar. 
Hot Asphalt Applied 

When the fabric was in place, hot 
asphalt of 150 to 200 penetration was 
applied and then covered with coarse 
sand to give a wearing surface. The 
road Was ready for traffic immedi- 
ately after the surface treatment had 
been completed. 

“After nearly a year this section 
of improved highway shows . very 
little, if any, wear,” Ernest C. 
Morse, in charge of the new uses 
section of the institute, said. 

“When engineers examined it re- 
cently, they found the cotton mem- 
brane wus performing its function 
admirably. 
surfacing the road had been kept 
in place, and there wag little tend- 
ency for ‘duck nests’ or holes to form 
in the road, 

“The cost of installing and main- 


mated to be so low that 
provement would be 


needs both physical and educational 
of the individual child. Much that is 
now necessarily included as child 
labo? ‘can be changed into suitable 
children’s work by ita char- 


possibilities of‘training and advance- 
ment and of personality develop- 
ment.” 

Against Physical Exploitation 

Speaking of the little factory girl 
who eews on buttons or makes pow- 
der puffs, the boy who spends long 
hours on the street corner selling 
papers, or who goes to the mine or 
mill with his father, and the children 
wh owith their parents “follow the 
crops,” picking vegetables, fruit and 
cotton, Mr. Bradley observed that in 
whatever occupation these children 
are employed it is usually for monot- 
onous, dulling, physical tasks. 

“But,” he continued, “is all work 
of children child labor? By no means. 
It is regrettable that hosts of chil- 
dren, especially in our cities, are 
growing up without any training or 
experience of suitable work activi- 
ties which is a necessary and im- 
portant part of life and educatiom 
Wholesome, educational work for 
children—there is far too little of it 
available—is not to be condemned as 
child labor unless it interferes with 
more valuable opportunities ench as 
are afforded in schools that are 
adapted to child nature. 

“Although child labor cannot be 
wholly defined in terms of hours of 
work, age, wages and the like, child 
labor laws must necessarily be so 
defined. Massachusetts was the 
pioneer etate in this movement when 
in 1836 and 1842 it enacted statutes 
requiring that children between 12 
and 15 years old in factories attend 
school at least three months in each 
year and that children under 12 years 
old should not work more than 10 
hours a day in factories. 


What Has Been Accomplished 

“We have come a long way in 
child protection in the United States. 
For inetance, in 1832, two-fifths of 
all the employees of New England 
factories were children between 7 
and 16 years of age, and the hours 
of work were from daylight to 8 p. m. 
Now in Massachusetts, children. 
under 16 years form only 2.7 per cent 
of the total number of employees in 
mills,‘ factories and workshops and 
they work an eight-hour day.” 

He called attention to the code 
drawn up by the National Child La- 
| bor: Committee as a minimum stand- 
ard for legal protection .of children, 
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CO CITY (4) — President 
Ca has issued a New Year's ad- 
dress tothe Mexican people, in which 
he says: “Mexico’s domestic situa- 
tion hag been improved and there has 
been tush in an era of most cor- 
dial and intelligent relations between 
“Mexico foe all other nations.” 
‘ ‘The President declares that the 
“religious rebellion” has been sup- 
* pressed and that the few remaining 
rebel religious groups will soon be 
dispersed, and, furthermore, that the 
attitude of the Mexican Government 
with. regard to the religious question 
fs unchanged—it continues to have 
“the same respect for all creeds. 
- “The Government,” General Calles 
adds, “is not trying to discuss ques- 
‘tions of religious dogma. It simply 
cannof permit any religious creed to 
establish in Mexico ‘a state within a 
state.’” 

The President goes on to say that 
the attempted revolution by Gomez 
and Serrano was without popular 
support, and. thus was entirely for 

“selfish ends; it therefore was easily 
suppressed by the Government. 

Mexico’s economic situation during 
the last year, it is pointed out, was 
very difficult, but nevertheless the 
Government met its domestic obliga- 
tions and paid its foreign debts, and 
intends to make an effort to continue 
to do so. 

President Calles hopes for future 
tranquillity in Mexico, a new era of 
eordial and intelligent foreign rela- 
tions, which has already been in- 
augurated, and he appeals to all 
Mexicans for unity and concerted 
action. 


Remaining Issues Cited 
in White House Comment 


WASHINGTON (4)—While Presi- 
dent Coolidge understands that the 
amendments to Mexican oil laws sub- 
stantially cover the points in contro- 
versy between the two governments 
over American oil properties in Mex- 
ico, it is emphasized at the White 
House that other land questions in- 
volving holdings of American na- 

tionals or corporations in Mexico are 
- not affected by the new legislation. 

Whether there will be some other 
» form of settlement for land contro- 
. yersies other than petroleum rights 
- does not now appear clear to Wash- 

ington officials. 

In the absence.of detailed informa- 
tion, even ag to the amendments of 
the oil law, White House comment is 
confined to. the brief suggéstion that 
there remain other controversies to 
‘be cleared up. 


COL. LINDBERGH 
PROVES SKILL 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


America who had never heard of such 
a colony. 

He added that he had intended to 
follow a direct romwite over the moun- 
tains, but that fog had: necessitated a 
detour before striking the coastline, 
‘otherwise he would have arrived in 
less than three hours. 

So enthusiastic were the dlub mem- 
bers that they ail insisted op ehaking 
the flyer’s hand, and it was difficult 
for the authorities to get him off the 
balcony to which he had been taken 
and into a waiting decorated car for 
the trip to the city proper. 

The parade, which was led ‘by the 
_Colonial Band and a long line of mo- 
. tor cars, with the American flier in 

the van, drove through the streets of 
the capital. The crowd—huge for 
Belize, which has a population of 
about 14,000—lined the streets and 
cheered incessantly. It was a public 
holiday, the streets were lavishly 


decorated and all business was sus-} 


pended. 

Eventually Colonel Lindbergh was 
taken to Government House where 
he was the guest of Sir John at a 
luncheon. 

It was anhounced that Colonel 
Lindbergh had consented to have the 
flag of the colony painted on the 
fuselage of the Spirit of St. Louis. 
The plane has become as much an 
attraction as the flyer, thousands 
having gone to the field ‘to inspect it. 

Tribute From Guatemalan 

GUATEMALA CITY (4)—The mes- 
sage of Colonel Lindbergh is, “Let us 
be brothers.” Julian Lopez Pineda, 
long a newspaper publisher in Gua- 
temala City, says in an article writ- 
ten for the Associated Press, in part, 
as follows: 

“Guatemala’s sky became ijlumi- 
nated with joy, love and hope, 
through the presence of the Spirit of 
St. Louis, which is, without doubt, 
the spirit of humanity incarnated in 
a blond youth predestined for the 
reconciliation of peoples. 

“Before this modest and plain 
young man who rides through the 
air as if he were mounted on 
Pegasus, one feels filled with an 
emotion of mysticism and wonder. 
It might be said that in this youth 
all spiritual forces have combined 
for the redemption of men. He 
stands in front of the multitude who 
glorify him as a symbol] of peace 
and love. 

- Herald of Peace 

“The United States needed to pro- 
duce an exceptional spirit, a Charles 
Lindbergh, to reconcile them with 
the rest of humanity. Those nations 
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an sapredieas which is not of this 
world. I see, trembling in his lips, 
glowing in his blushing cheeks, a 
messianic message. This Message 
has been received in Guatemala and 
it has been answered with a like 
feeling of gratitude and iration, 
the people seeing in Lindbergh a 
citizen of the world, a seraphic and 


through the air by the land of Wash- 
ington to broadcast in al] latitudes 
and to all men: 

“Let us be brothers.” 


| MEXICO CITY (4)—Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s flight to Mexico has s0 
stimulated interest in aviation that 
the Government is planning to estab- 
lish a department of civil aeronautics. 
The department of communica- 


tions is busily engaged in prelimi- 
nary work on a program which if 
carried out will eventually see many 
landing fields in the various parts of 
the Republic and adoption of strict 
flying regulations. 


PATERSON, N. J. (#)—J. Russel 
YVoorhis, expert mechanic, has been 
sent to Panama by the Wright Aero- 
‘nautical Corporation to inspect Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh’s plane, Spirit 
of St. Louis. Mr. Voorhis will also 
inspect the plane again when Colonel 
Lindbergh arrives at Havana, Cuba, 
and will also inspect several planes 
recently purchased by the Cuban 
Government. 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. (#)—Mrs. Evange- 
line Lindbergh on Friday viewed for 
the first time the Missouri Historical 
Society exhibit of trophies awarded 
to her. son, Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, after his transatlantic flight 
and American tour. 

Mrs. Lindbergh was enabled to 
visit Jefferson Memorial Building in 
Forest Park, where the exhibit has 
been viewed by thousands, when the 
plane on which she is traveling back 
to Detroit was held here for the day 
because of inclement flyfng weather. 


TRIAL BY JURY 
SHOWN ON WANE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


where are assuming such powers 
without legislation. This is in marked 
contrast with the legislation of the 
past and the judicial attitude of the 
formative era of our policy. No one 
who studies Amercian legislation and 
judicial decision of today attentively 
can doubt that our system.of trial by 
jury must, at the very least, undergo 
radical change” 

American federal and state sont 
lative systems turn out more stat- 
utes, absolutely and relatively, than 
those of any other country in the 
world and make more elaborate and 
complete provision for the enactment 
of laws at stated intervals than ever 
has been made in legal or political 
history, he pointed out. 

“Demand for Fewer Laws 


“The demand,” he said, “for specific 
new statutes in particular, is as in- 
sistent as the clamor for fewer 
statutes in general. In the economic 
order of today the néed of knowing 
in advance the detaile of what can 
be done, and what is prohibited, com- 
pels resort to legislation whether we 
like it or not. We cannot expect 
greatly to diminish, much less to 
abate, legislative law-making activi- 
ties. The task of the lawyer, for the 
future, must be to improve statute 
law-making. 

“Individual liberty and spontaneous 
individual initiative will not be pre- 
served in the society of today 
merely by repeating common law 
maxims or by declaiming against 
so-called socialism. They will not 


guard action against social legisla- 
tion. 

“We must find out how to adjust 
the classical formulations of com- 
mon law individualism in our bills 
of rights to the exigencies of 
twentieth-century life.” 


WORLD'S RACES 
NEARER ACCORD 


(Continued from Page 1) 


quately understood, nor sufficiently 
appreciated when considered apart 
from Christianity. As a matter of 
fact the Christian religion has been 
the pioneer among the world’s faiths 
for overcoming barriers to a true fel- 
lowship between races and nations.” 
Doctor Mott called on his younger 
contemporaries to prepare them- 
selves while in college to go to the 
ends of the earth as ambassadors of 
good will and as builders of a right- 
eous world order. 

Dr. Mordecai Johnson, one of the 
recognized spokesmen of the Negro; 
race in America and president of 
Howard University, Washington, D. 
C., criticized the policy of the United 
States in its treatment of the peoples 
of Haiti, Nicaragua, and other Carib- 
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bean and Latin-American countries. 

He affirmed that the 40,000,000 
Christian people in the United States 
participated in what he called a 
policy of political and racial dis- 
crimination. 

“The Christian people of America 
exploit the Negroes in our midst, de- 
priving them of their political fran- 
chise and segregating them in au. 
unbrotherly fashion not only in 
cities and towns but even in 
churches. The church in America is 
falling far short of influencing in 
any dominant way the social and 
economic life of our Nation. 

“We are witnessing today the 
gradual enfeeblement of Christian 
enterprise and this condition wili 
continue until we produce a church 
that transcends all national and 
racial boundaries.” 

Golden Rule Among Nations 

Dr, Sherwood Eddy of New York 
followed with an address that 
stressed the spiritual unity of the 
human race. -He compared the in- 
centive of missions today with that 
of 30 years ago and affirmed that 
since the world was not too big for 
exploration and exploitation that it 
was not too big to apply on an inter- 
national. basis the fundamental of 


love and the Golden Rule among 
nations. 

“The unity of the human race im- 
plies the mutu4l interchange of the 
best within éach. national culture. 
The potential brotherhood of men re- 
quires for its ultimate fulfillment not 
only the preaching, but the practic- 
ing of mutual respect and of interna- 
tional peace. America, with a total 
wealth of $400,000,000,000, which is 
one-third of total wealth of the 
world, must share its best with ‘the 
rest of the world.” 


ALSACE SEPARATIST 
MOVE IS DEFEATED 


STRASBOURG, France (4)—Rows 
of barbed wire and plans for the 
systematic barricading of the streets 
of Strasbourg as well as mobilization 
orders instructing a small autonom- 
ist armed force called “Schutz- 
truppe,” were seized here yesterday 


when 15 people were arrested 
charged with a separatist movement. 

The movement for the separation 
of Alsace from France,. or failing 
this the establishment of an auton- 
omous government, reached such 
an acute stage that local authorities, 
upon instructions from Paris, decided 
to act. Dr. Roos, who the police say 
has been directing the movement, 
fled the country,before the headquar- 
ters of the organization was raided, 
but Abbe Fasschauer, who has long 
been identified with the autonomist 
movement, was caught im the drag- 
net. Others arrested included the 
correspondent of the Frankfurt 
Gazette. 
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CONGRESS GROUP 
BELIEVED SHY OF 
TAX LEGISLATION 


Support Said to Be Found 
in Favor of Dropping 
Matter This Session 


SPpeciaL FROM MoNniron Bureav 

WASHINGTON—Some of the most 
important Republican leaders in the 
Senate are reported to believe that 
there should be no tax legislation of 
any kind at this session of Con- 
gress. 

Whether this sentiment will crys- 
tallize into a definite move to reject 
tax legislation is believed to be de- 
péndent upon two:facts yet to de- 
velop: the attitude that Congress 
may take toward granting large ap- 
propriations for such projects as 
farm relief and flood control, and 
how much Administration leaders 
feel they can control the situation in 
the Senate if the tax bill should be 
brought up for consideration. 

In the conelusion that it may be de- 
sfrable to postpone all tax legislation 
for the session, the Republican lead- 
ers have been joined by the Progres- 
sive group, and, most unexpectedly, 
by several influential Democratic 
Senators. 

T. H. Caraway (D.), Senator from 
Arkansas, takes the position that it 
would be a greater boon to the Mis- 
sissippi River valley to have the 
Federal Government assume full 
cost of flood control, than to lessen 
the public income by easing taxation 
on corporations and compelling the 
flood region to bear a considerable 
proportion of the outlay for flood 
prevention. 

The Progressives have opposed tax 
reduction from the beginning, on the 


dens on the class they characterize 


off the $19,000,000,000 war debt, and 
meeting the vast expenditures con- 
sidered for such projects: as flood 
‘control, farm relief, Boulder Dam and 
the navy. 

Reed Smoot (R.), 
Utah, chairman of 


Senator from 
the Senate 


the information that there is a senti- 
ment among Republican Senators to 
pigeonhole the tax reduction issue 
for the session. He declared that 
rather than see a measure put 
through which might result in a 
deficit he was in favor of passing no 
revenue legislation at this session. 
His proposal is to demand that the 


tax bill until after March 15. It is 
Mr. Smoot’s conviction that by this 
idate it will, become,very clear that 
Congress intends projecting such 


‘enormous appropriations that tax 
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Finance Committee, is authority for | 


ground that it means further bur- | i@ 


as the “average” taxpayer in paying jj 


Senate withhold consideration of ‘the | | 


reduction is out of the question and 
that legislation for this purpose will 
be dropped. 

Mr. Smoot made it clear that the 
administration will not allow a tax 
cut above the $225,000,000 maximum 
fixed by Andrew W. Mellon, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, regardless of 
what Congress does. He emphasized 
that if Congress put through a tax 
reduction measure not in accord with 
the Administration's policy it would 
be rejected by the President. 


GERMANY INTERESTED IN 
PROPOSED PEACE PACT 


By WiRELess TO THE CHRISTIAN SctEXcE Montror 
BERLIN—The reported renewed 
discussion of a peace pact outlawing 
war between the United States and 
France is arousing much interest 
here, special emphasis being laid on 
the possibility that the pact might 
be extended to other nations, Though 
the Foreign Office is still reluctant 
to comment on the present Franco- 
American discussion, it is declared 
here that Germany is: fundamentally 
in favor of every step that furthers 
peace. This might indicate that the 
Reich would not be unwilling to con- 
sider joining such a pact if asked, 


EUROPEAN TELEPHONE 
SERVICE EXTENDED 


Br Wirecese From Monitor Bueear Via 
PosTaL TeLEcRAPH From HaAtirax 


LONDON—Great Britain inaugu- 
rates the New Year with the opening 
of a regular telephone service with 


138. 9d. during the: 
at night between, i 
and 15s. 6d. < 
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| NEW PHILADELPHIA 


«TERMINAL APPROVED 


‘City Council Acts in $17,000,- 
000 Project 


Serctat. to Tue Caetstin Science Montros 

PHILADELPHIA—Plans for a new 
railroad terminal to be built here by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in co- 
operation with the City of Philadel- 
phia have just been approved by the 
City Council. The entire project, in- 
cluding station, street elevation, via- 
ducts, and new and widened thor- 
oughfares, will cost $17,000,000 it is 
estimated, of which the railroad will 
pay $8,000,000. 

The new station will be on the site 
of the present Baltimore & Ohio edi- 
fice “at Twenty-Fourth and Chestnut 
streets, on the east side of the 
Schuylkill River. A viaduct to carry 
the new East Drive over the railroad 
tracks will be built by the city be- 
tween Market and Walnut streets, 


while Chestnut street will be widened 
and elevated. 

The improvement is a notable part 
in the general readjustment of this 
section which commenced with the 
creation of the Parkway, the Art Mu- 
seum and Publie Library and was 
soon followed by the announced plan 
for a new terminal for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad on the site of its pres- 
ent West Philadelphia station. In 
connection with this, the present 
Pennsylvania. tracks into. Broad 
Street station will be carried through 
a tunnel and the “Chinese Wall,” 


e 


so called, on which they ran, will 


give way to an attractive boulevard. 

The Baltimore & Ohio development 
is a block south of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s station, and on the opposite 


used by the Baltimore & Ohio is a 


service for many years. Due both 
to the increased travel which it ig ob- 
taining to and from Philadelphia, and 
to a desire to compete with the 
Pennsylvania's new station, the Balti- 
more & Ohio decided to rebuild at 
the time when other general im- 
provements in the section were un- 
der way. 


BRITISH PREMIER 
HOPEFUL FOR FUTURE 


LONDON (#)—Stanley Baldwin, 
British Prime Minister, checking 
over the progress made this year 
toward the restoration of. industrial 
prosperity in England, believes that 
a better spirit in industry has been 
shown and a greater desire on the 
part of capitalists and labor.to co- 
operate with each other in the solu- 
tion of problems of their industries. 

The Premier, looking ahead to the 
next election, has sent a New Year's 
message to the Primrose League a 
Conservative organization of which 
he is grand master. He told the 
league that it was “well fitted to 
assist in arousing enthusiasm and 
help, im combating any tendency to 
slackness that may exist among the 
supporters of the Conservative 
party.” If the electors are told the 
truth” he added, “we have nothing 


to fear.” 
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; Group Now Favored as Memon 


to Massachusetts Bay Founders 


Believed It Should Emphasize Part Played by Goitaite 
Winthrop and Pilgrims—Art Works of World 
Are to Be Studied 


That a group, emphasizing the 
place and importance of Gov. John 
Winthrop in the affairs of the Mass- 
achusetts Bay Colony, and depicting 
as well, some notable achievement of 
the Pilgrims, should form the memo- 
rial to the founders of the colony, is 
the opinion of the committee in 
charge of this end of the tercenten- 
ary celebration of the colony in 1930. 

Ways and means have been ad- 
vanced to the extent that the com- 
mittee is in agreement upon an ar- 
tistic conception in the modern style 
of such devices which shall be no- 
table among similar monuments to 
national leaders and events. 

In memorials recently erected in 
the United States and abroad a trend 
has been indicated in sculpture 
somewhat away from the single 
statue and toward a group which 
would,tell a story more completely 
and more interestingly than a single 
figure could, and it is the intention 
of the committee to follow this 
policy. 

Various detailed projects for the 
monument are under consideration 
both in the United States and abroad 
by the committee of which Charles 
Knowles Bolton, librarian of the 
Boston Athenzum, is chairman, and 
such monuments as the Geneva Re- 
formers Memorial, the Scottish- 
American memorial at Edinburgh, 
the Kossuth monument in Budapest, 
the Gilbert Medallion in London, the 
Shaw monument on Boston Common, 


the proposed Lincoln memorials ,in 
Indiana and Illinois, are all being 
studied in the expectation that from 
among them there may come a stig- 
ecg of a dominant figure in: a 


yt) > ee to historic record, the 
Massachusetts Bay Company in New . 
England, set up on these shores frst 
at Salem and soon thereafter re- 
moved to Charlestown by Governor 
Winthrop, thence to* Boston fm 1630, 
resulted in the corporate beginning 
of the city of Boston as well as of 
Watertown, Dorchester, wary bl 
Newtown (now Cambridge and - 
ton), Medford and Lynn, all of which 
places will coincidentally diiare in 
the three hundredth anniversary. 

The Bay colony proved to be the 
dominant settlement, eventually 
taking over the Plymouth or Pilgrim 
colony, and then being evolved into 
what has since been styled “the 
public of Massachusetts.” As 
indicates nothing but the utmost 
good feeling and mutual helpfulness 
between the two colonies, so there is 
no intention of rivalry in the pro- 
posed plans for the celebration. . 

The Pilgrim events are already 
well marked with several monu- 
ments and memorials and the “Me- 
morial to the Founders” which is a 
specific part of the 300th anniversary 
celebration will only be erected after 
all the factions concerned in the ob- 
servance have been fully convinced 
of the suitability of the design and 
the form of the monument. 
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from the late Fall and Winter stock. All coats 
will be reduced to cost and below. 


As these are the greatest values we have 
all sales will be final 


1376a BEACON STREET 


Telephone Aspinwall 7347 


BROOKLINE 


Main St. 
Hyannis, Mase. 


——— 


Jackson & Co. 


MARK 


Formerly 


$69.50 

95.00 to 105.00 
125.00 to 135.00 
150.00 to 165.00 
185.00 to 195.00 
225.00 to 250.00 


Formerly 
$129.00 to 235.00 


Dresses 


Daytime and Afternoon 


Formerly 


$29.50 to 35.00 
39.50 to 45.00 
49.50 to 55.00 
59.50 to 75.00 
79.50 to 98.50 


Jersey Dresses less than half price 


Reduced to 
$8.75 to 15.00 . 


Formerly: 
$19.50 to 49.50 


Hats— Millinery 


$12.00 to'25.00 


Special Group of 
Fur Trimmed Coats | 


DOWN 


SALE 


Fur Trimmed Cloth Coats 


Reduced to 


Reduced to 
$49.50 to 69.50 
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Reduced to 
$21.50 
29.50 
35.00 
45.00 
55.00 
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Reduced to | 
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ficant things dis- 
by this year’s survey are: 

“J. In the 602 places reporting, 
F drreats for drunkenness increased 
- from 650,961 in 1924 to 687,812 in 
i925 and to 711,889 in 1926. 

“2. In the 534 places arrests for 
drunkenness in 1926 increased 136 
per cent above 1920, the first year of 
Aational prohibition. 

3. In.the 403 places reporting 
from 1914 to 1926, arrests for drunk- 
pnness in 1926 were Algher than in 
any previous year. save only the 
War boom peak of 1916. The 1916 
peak was 563,792 arrests for drunk- 
enness, and 1926 almost reached it,— 
being 559,074. 

Conditions in Dry States 

“4. Conditions inthe former s0- 
called ‘dry’. states are very much 
‘worse today, compared with 1914, 


'~ than are conditions in the so-called 


“wet’ states. In the dry states the 
mumber of arrests for drunkenness 
went up rather sharply in 1926, and 
~ @xceeded any year heretofore; 
whereas in the former wet states, 

1926 slightly exceeded the 1914 level, 


but did not quite reach the 1916- a : 


peak. 

“The figures for 1914 to 1926 re- 
ward analysis, inasmuch as they 
show both the pre-prohibition and 
post-prohibition level. During 1914 
and 1915, before the war boom got 
under way, drunkenness remained 
practically stationary. 

“During 1916 and 1917, war boom 


'_ years, there was a very perceptible 


increase, following the known rule 
that, other things being equal, 
drunkenness increases with good 
~ times and decreases with hard times. 
“In 1918 and 1919 emergepcy war- 
time restrictions on alcoholic bever- 
ages (far short of bone-dryness, 
however) were imposed. Drunken- 
ness took an astonishing drop during 
those years. Near the end of 1919 
the Volstead Act went into effect. 
In 1920, the first year of national 
constitutional prohibition, there was 
a further drop, which the 1921 rise 
wiped out. Since then there has been 
an increase every year, so that by 
1926 there were more arrests for 
drunkenness than in any year ex- 
cept the 1916 war boom peak. 
Figures Given on Arrests 


¢ “To be exact, arrests for drunken- 
ness in 1914 in the 403 places were 
531,574, reached the war boom peak 
of 563,792 in 1916, dropped to 237,101 
in 1920 and rose in 1926 to 559,074. 

“By far the most distressing result 
of the Volstead Act is the increase 
in drinking among boys and girls and 
young people generally. 

“The Federal Council of Churches, 
in its investigation of the subject, 
gent questionnaires to 2700° social 
workers, and a majority of the re- 
plies received stated that they ob- 
served more drinking by young 
people as compared with pre-prohibi- 
tion times.” 

Statements of a number of police 
chiefs are cited to show an increase 
of drinking among boys and girls. 

“Temperance by Restriction” 

In conclusion the report says: 

“From the experience, before na- 
tional prohibition, of the states 
which had restrictive laws, from the 
experience of the whole country dur- 
ing the restrictive years 1918-1919, 
and from the experience of the Cana- 
dian provinces and the Scandinavian 
countries, we believe that a greater 
degree of temperance can be attained 
by a wise restrictive law than by a 
bone-dry law which does not com- 
mand the respect of a large part of 
the people. 

“We are also of the firm conviction 
that such a policy of wise restriction 
would have the incidental advantage 
of eliminating. almost entirely, the 
scandalous corruption and bribery of 
public officials, would stop the 
growth of the bootlegging imdustry, 
would check disrespect for law, and 
would in addition produce a hand- 
some national revenue.” 


“The survey of extiats for drunk- 
; : it ad- 


hibition. | , 

“The ‘weakiiess of the survey at 
these points is illustrated Ne recent 
data published by Irving 
Fisher of Yale University. ae. cov- 
ers more than 1000 cities, more than 
twice as many as this Moderation 
Leaguds report. 

“Professor Fisher’s table shows 
more actual arrests in 1926. than in 
4914, But when population, _Prop- 
erly computed is considered, “there 
were.in 1926 only 139 afrests. per 


180 in ,1914. 
Change in Police Policy 


toxicated ee has substantially | 
increased: In .Boston, for instance, 
since prohib?tion, ‘police orders have 
several titties directed the arrests of 
everyone sé¢en-intoxicated. This was 
not the’ case before prohibition. 
Despite this greater strictness in this 
city, thée-actual..annual afrests for 
drunkennéss for several years past 
have averaged ‘only about 40 per cent 
of the~ annial 

number, **- °. 

Of 208 departments reply- 
ing to ‘Prafe Fisher on this 
point, 130° ‘that the percentage 
of drunks arregted. is about double 
or more:-than, double the number 
formerly arrested; 152 out of 225 de- 
seb that étrictness has in- 
creased ° 3920; 155 out of 234 
police h Teplied that before pro- 
hibition on oat 40 per cent, or 
less, we In the same pro- 
portion er yh that 90 per cent 
or more. “public drunks were 
arrested in 1925 and 1926. 

Colleges Defend Youth 


“The second chief contention of 
the Moderation League’s claim is 
that there is a general increase in 
drinking among boys and girls. It 
gives the impression that a very 
large number of social workers re- 
plied to this effect to the question- 
naire of the Federal Council of 
Churches. . 

“It is true that 2700 question- 
naires were sent out. But only 214 
persons replied. Of these 1056 said 
there was less drinking by youths 


tion League's statement, while tech- 
nically correct, gives a highly exag- 
gerated impression as to the extent 
of this particular evidence. 

“On the other hand, must be set 
the results of the half dozen suc- 
cessive surveys of college and other 
schools which have shown that while 
some drinking persists, it is, in gen- 
eral, much less in these groups than 
before prohibition and less now than 
three-or four years ago. 

“The report leads to the plea for 
restoration of the liquor traffic 
‘under restrictive laws’ along Cana- 
dian and ,Scandinavian lines. None 
of these systems stops bootiegging 
or smuggling. 

Families Pay the Tolls 


“The crux of the whole plea of the 
Moderation League report appears in 
the final -sentence of the report, 
namely, that new legislation permit- 
ting the sale of liquor ‘would pro- 
duce a handsome national revenue,’ 
that is, the liquor traffic would come 
back. 

“Who would pay that revenue? The 
wife and children of the drunkard. 
Is there any patriotic taxpayer who 
wants his taxes lowered a few cents 
or dollars by that method? At this 
very moment the Congress of the 
United States is wrestling with the 
&/ problém of a surplus. 

“We do not need liquor revenue: 
we certainly do not need to go again 
to the poor, to the families of mod- 
est income, and ask’ them again to 
pour into the liquor trade a couple 
of billions of dollars, taking the 
money from the modest means of 
their households for the sake of con- 
tributing some hundreds of thou- 
sands of revenue to the National 
Government. That argument belongs 


to the hoary past of unintelligent 
and unsocial public opinion.” 


WHO WILL BE CHOSEN IN 1928. 
PRESIDENT OF UNITED STATES? 


(Continued from Page 1) 


his own responsibility, after qaigch 
deliberation. .One of the mo e- 
quent criticisms of him has bee \hat} 
he considers too long, that he is not 
prompt in action. It has never been 
said, however, that he wavers once 
he has made a decision. 


Estimates of Mr. Coolidge range 
all the way from the view that he is 
one of the most mediocre persons 


who ever lived in the White House je 


to the one that he is a great states- 
man. If the President is interested 
in such discussions, he gives no sign. 
Perhaps he recalls those statements 
from what has been called his politi- 
cal creed: “Expect to be called a 
standpatter, but don’t be a stand- 
patter. Expect to be called a dema- 
gogue, but don’t be a demagogue.” 
Avoids Playing Favorites 

- Although -Mr. Coolidge has few 
persona! friends and fewer intimates, 
he is on good terms with his. official 
family, as he is with the country at 


large. He has some Jistastes but he 
has them well under control; As for 
_ @pen enemies, they are unusually 
| fare for a man who has been so ~am 
_. in political dife. The fact that he 
shows so little preferment for one 
person over another is in part re- 
sponsible for the fact that factions 
and cabals have not developed. 
President Coolidge has the reputa- 
of 


tek, Shep. Scans De. nent. Se 
have emerged with an- 


few: words. | 


nouncement that the President had 
told them more than they had told 

im. Newspaper men will testify that 
4& meager question has often opened 
up a vein which the President has 
‘found well-nigh inexhaustible. It is 
not improbable that he does this at 
times to keep away from topics that 
he does not wish to discuss. 

At other times he is crisply brief. 
On such days it is useless to attempt 
to open up approaches to any sub- 
iy There is an air of finality about 
the President when he does not de- 
sire to talk that brooks no attempt to 
coerce him. 

On his genial days, Mr. Coolidge 
combines dry humor with whimsical- 
ity. When he scores ¥ pojnt he has 
an inimitable chuckle that is as en- 
tertaining as his joke. There is noth- 
ing spontaneous or robust about his 
humor but it is often very neat. 


Likes Public Contacts 
Not only is it a part of Mr. Cool- 
idge’s theory about the relationship 
between President and people that 
citizens have a right to make con- 
tacts with the officials they elect, but | setts 


police strictness | making |,to. 
for / drunkenness under ‘pro- |. 


100,000 population, as compared with. 


“Police strictness in arresting in- 


pre-prohibition © 


than formerly. Hence the Modera-- 


which has di 

in igs, might be drafted to run 

Charactetistle Attributes. 
The success of Mr. Coolidge is one 

of the most interesting things in 


American history, 


caplleatis” acts, but not’ many. “One 
of Mr. Cooli 
that he névér explains. If he: has 
made a blunder, he will ignore it, 
but make.up for it by an act whose 
merit obviously commends it. One 
recalis the story of the lad. in his 
father’s house in Vérmont.  It.‘was 
his task to get the wood ih for the 
next day before going to bed. In the 
night a visitor heard a noise. Inquiry 
developed that young Calvin had re- 
membered in the night that he had 
not brought in the wood. He did not 
say he was sorry; he went out and 
got the wood. Since then Calvin 
Coolidge, the man, has more than 
once not said he was sorry but he 
has brought in the wood. 

Other early traits have persisted, 
notably that of thrift. Calvin Cool- 
idge found it early practiced in hie 
bome where, when he was a boy, the 
only sugar used on the table. except 
for frars occasions, was maple sugar 
made on the farm, and the same 
standard applied to the housej.ld in 
general. 

Mr. Coolidge is often referred to 
as shy. That characteristic belongs 
to the past. He is one of the 
most composed and best pois«d of 
men, apparently never hurried or 
worried and in command of whatever 
situation confronts him. 

Some Telling Friendships 

The friendships of Calvin Coolidge 
are those that came to him through 
Amherst College. The bond between 
him and Dwight Morrow, now Am- 
bassador to Mexico, has been 
peculiarly close and the oft-told 
story will bear repeating that whea 


the senior class was voting for the 
member- most likely to achieve suc- 
cess, Morrow received all votes bui 
his own. He voted for Calvin Cov!- 
idge. Since Mr. Coolidge has been in 
the White House he has dependcd 
more largely on the advice of Mr 
Morrow than on that of any other 
person. The successful banker and 
trusted friend has been his adviscr 
in important public matters. 

Frank W. Stearns, Boston er- 
chant, and graduate of Amherst had 
a large part in promoting the 
political fortunes of Mr. Coolidge and 
has remained his close friend. Mr. 
Stearns shared with Winthrop Mur- 
ray Crane, Republican leader in 
Massachusetts, the discovery that the 
young man lawyer from Northamp- 
ton was a very able and promising 
politician. 

It was while he was serving ss 
Lieutenant-Governor that Massachu- 
setts ratified the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Mr. Cool- 
idge, who had discouraged the rais- 
ing of the liquor issue in politics, 
changed front due to the imminence 
of war and he notified the dry lead- 
ers to that effect. , 

His Plain Statement 

In his message to Congress on 
Dec. 6, 1927, President Coolidge 
clearly made known his position on 


prohibition enforcement with these 
words: “After two generations of 


constant debate, our country adopted. 


a system of national prohibition un- 
der all the solemnities involved in 
an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. In obedience to this man- 
date the Congress and the states with 
one or two notable exceptions, have 
passed laws for its administration 
and enforcement. 

“This imposes upon the citizenship 
of the country, and especially on all 
public officers, not only the duty to 
enforce, but the obligation to observe 
the sanctions of this constitutional 
provision and its resulting laws. If 
this condition could be secured, 
all question concerning prohibition 
would ceage. 

“The Federal Government is mak- 
ing every effort to accomplish these 
resulta. through careful organization, 
large appropriations, and adminis- 
trative effort. Smuggling has been 
greatly cut down, the larger sources 
of supply for illegal sale have been 
checked, and by means of injunction 
and criminal prosecution the process 
of enforcement is being applied. The 
same vigilance on the part of local 
governments would render these 
efforts much more successful. The 
federal authorities propose to dis- 
charge their obligation for enforce- 
ment to the full extent of “their 
ability.” 

Mr. Coolidge’s faith—political, so- 
cial, religious—is to be found in his 
numerous speeches and addresses 
given on occasions of wide ranging 
variety. 

It was due to Mr. Stearns that the 

Massachu- 


volume, “Have Faith in 


containing 


that itis the duty of the President} speeches and other 


to provide for. those contacts. More- 

over,- he likes to meet politicians 
from the Pacific coast, families from 
the middle West, business men from 
New York, visitors from the South, 
and, of course, netesyers from New 


people to have faith in Calvin Cool-}| 


idge, in’ whom his own faith w 
boundiess. He went to the Repab- 


and’ when his) 
critics attribute: ne to luck, that 
to 


‘’s characteristics is | 


}posing measures having strong pop- 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


administered by his father in the 
farmhouse in Vermont, the words, 
“So, help me God,” he had dedicated 
himself fully te the work that lay 
before him. His conception of that 
work: included* the. study of every 
problem that came before him, con- 
sultation with officials and laymen, 
‘and public pronouncement of his 
purposes and decisions. 

‘His speéches‘as President were an 
enlargement of :those he had made 
as Governor but although his experi- 
ence had immeasurably increased, 
there was to be found running 
through all that he said the same. 
ideas that had been found in “Have 
Faith in Massachusetts.” Frequently 
the phraseology is almost unchanged. 

Mr. Coolidge is obvious, is often 
trite. He would probably not deny 
it. He might retort that it is trite 
to say that right is right and wrong 
is wrong but he is going to keep on 
saying it. It may irritate men of a 
certain type to hear such platitudes 
as, “Laws must rest on righteous- 
ness,” or, “Let us look to service 
rather than the reward,” but Mr. 
Coolidge appeals to the larger audi- 
ence of simple people for approval. 

All through his speeches runs his 
assertion that democracy is not a 
tearing down but a building up. That 
is why he is suspicious of Socialists 
and all radical and even liberal 
groups. That is why he was led to 
believe that there was dangerous 
radicalism rampant in women's col- 
leges, than which there could be 
few things more abhorrent to him. 
That is why he asenures Labor that 
“Democracy has not only ennobled 
man; it has ennobled industry.” 

His Economic Theory 


He believes absolutely in the au-| 
thority of government and is sin- 
cerely convinced that the United 


States has the best government on 
earth. He believes in a so-called | 
capitalistic government, in Capital ' 
as the friend of Labor. “No power 
can prevent the capital invested in | 
business enterprises from inuring to 
the public benefit,” he told the stu- 
dents at the University of Vermont 
a few years ago and recently in Pitts- 
burgh he said: “A better understand- 
ing has come to the American peo- 
ple in recent years of this method 
by which we are all co-operating 
to work out a common destiny. It 
has brought a great harvest of con- 
tentment and a great increase of ef- 
fort and efficiency in production. In 
its light the relation, between em- 
ployer and employees has been 80 
greatly improved that much of the old 
friction. no longer exists.” This is 
the economic theory of Calvin Cool- 
idge. 

Although a first-clasa politician, 
resorting to poNtical expedients 
when he deems it necessary, Mr. 
Coolidge has shown courage in op- 


ular backing, notably In vetoing the 
soldier bonus and McNary-Haugen 
farm relief bills. In refusing to let 
the latter measure becomé law, Mr. 
Coolidge realized that it left open 
the entire complicated question of 
farm relief. In the main, he ‘stands 
where he did when he refused to ac- 
cept the measure passed by the last 
Congress, but he is willing to talk 
it over with everyone concerned in 
the responsibility. He wants an ac- 
ceptable farm bill, but he will not 
be forced into approving a measure 
that he considers unfair to the coun- 
try as a whole. 
Has Faith in Mr. Mellon 

Taxes are another moot question. 

Mr, Coolidge takes great pride in 


the financial showing of his Admin- 
istration. He -is, he said recently, 
guided by Secretary Mellon in all 
fiscal matters. He regards Mr. Mel- 
lon with grateful admiration and no 
congressional bill dealing with finan- 
cial matters, not approved by Mr. 
Mellon, .will be signed by President’ 
Coolidge. 

One of his latest and longest 
speeches, the one made in Philadel- 
phia on Nov: 17, might almost be 
called Mr. Coolidge’s “Apologia.” He 
picturés this land as “the abiding 
place of peace, universal freedom, 
holding the regard of all the world 
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as a mighty power, stable, secure, 
respected.” 

Mr, Coolidge likes to look upon 
& prosperous nation, a well-ordered 
community, but while appraising it, 
his caution leads him to utter a 
warning. The Nation and the in- 
dividual must not slumber. Work 
and vigilance must be perpetually 
active. He defends the attention that 
has been paid to the business side 
of life. He commends private en- 
terprise and the protective tariff. To 
these things he attributes “unex- 
ampled progress, prosperity and gen- 
eral enlightenment.” 

As to foreign relations, Mr. Cool- 
idge sees American wealth going out 
to rehabilitate the other nations of 
the earth. “We want our moral in- 
fluence to be on the side of liberty, 
of education, of fair elections and 
of constitutional government,” he 
sets forth. We have extended help 
to our citizens in foreign countries 
but we have refrained from med- 
dling.” 

Something like that could be log- 
ically written into a platform for 
Mr. Coolidge to stand upon, if he 
should reconsider his declination. or 
if the matter should be taken out of 
his hands. 

Mr. Coolidge is known. The coun- 
try knows exactly what to expect 
if he continues to be President. The 
third term issue would undoubtedly 
be used for all that it is worth in a 
campaign but the supporters of Mr. 
Coolidge deprecate its effect. “Cool- 
idge prosperity is worth more than 
a third term tradition’ ag an issue,” 
said one of them. , 


EDUCATORS COLLECT 


COLLEGE WORK DATA 


Will Afford Guidance to Stu- 
dents and Parents 


Sreciuat TO Tas CugisTiaN Sctgxce Montror 

MADISON, Wis.— Wisconsin educa- 
tors are going to give high school 
graduates and their parente some of 
the information about probabilities of 
success in college work which now 
is locked up in technical journals 
and educational treatises. 

A committee appointed at the re- 
quest of the City Superintendents 
Association of Wisconsin’ and in- 
cluding representatives of high 
schools, colleges, normal schools and 
universities, has decided to gather 
into a nontechnical bulletin such in- 
formation. The bulletin will be sent 
to all high school graduates and their 
parents, and it will come not from 
any one institution but from the 
group. 

The bulletin will interpret for the 
layman the findings of the legion of 
educational specialists who have of 
recent years counted, measured, com- 
pared and correlated the effects of 
high school and earlier schools 
records and of personal aptitudes and 
interests of the student upon suc- 
cess in college. 


ITALIAN CITIES MAY 
BECOME FREE PORTS 


ROME (4)—In order that ItaHan 
steamships may have a greater share 
in transporting the world’s trade, it 
is proposed to establish free ports 
at 14 Italian cities where merchan- 
dise may be transshipped from one 
part of the world to another desti- 
nation without customs formalities. 

Under the proposal any port wish- 
ing to avail itself of this free port 
privilege for 30 years may apply to 
the Government, which will grant 
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Ministers of Finance, Public Works, 
oe Communications are directly 
mn ag with ee the port re- 


TEACHERS ASK 

SCHOOL SYSTEM 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Universit? Professors List 


“Evils of Present 
Practices” 


Grecia TO THs CHagistTiAN Science Montrog 
_ CINCINNATI, 0.—Uncertainty and 
lack of system prevailing among unl- 
versities in regard to appointment, 
salary, tenure and promotion in the 
teaching staff furnishes a problem 
which the American Association of 
University ‘Professors will attack 
during 1928. 

Dr. Hardin Craig of the University 
of lowa will conduct a study of pro- 
cedure throughout the United States 
in an attempt to standardize and im- 
prove the economic relations of these 
institutions to:their teachers. It is 
hoped to assemble data, valuable to 
university executives and professors. 

“Evils of Present Practices” 


Meeting with the association of 
American Colleges the professors 
listed these “evils of present prac- 
tices”: 

Methods of appointment are too 
haphaZard. No discrimination is made 
between the ordinary and the excep- 
tional man. Appointments are made 
on incomplete knowledge of appli- 
cant, consideration of too few candi- 
dates, and slighting of men in smaller 
schools. Present professional sys- 
tems are based on inadequate or nar- 
row theories of education. Scholar- 
ship is not systematically promoted 
under present conditions. Autocratic 
power is concentrated in the hands 
of a few. Too little attention is paid 
to personal qualifications of candi- 
dates. Promotion is irregular and ir- 
rational. This situation being the 
source of much unrest among college 
teachers and possibly deterrent to re- 
cruitment of the profession. 


Recognition Uncertain 


Uncertainty in recognition and ad- 
vancement of talented men results 
from the seniority system. The pres- 
ent chaotic system brings about an 
unnecessary issue between men who 
devote themselves ptimarily to re- 
search and those whoseé.main activity 
is teaching or administfation, and 
causes unfair salary differences be- 
tween men ef the same rank and 
quality in different departments. 

It was said many talented young 
men are chaffing under the present 
uncertain and unsystematic proce- 
dure. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
MERGER EFFECTED 


Reectat rrom Mowntror Brazar 

NEW YORK — The Underwood 
Typewriter Company and the Elliott- 
Fisher Company, manufacturers of 
general office equipment, have com- 
pleted a merger, it has just been an- 
nounced here. The new firm will be 
known as the Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company. 

John T. Underwood was named 
chairman of the board of directors 
and Philip D. Wagoner, formerly 
president of the Elliott-Fisher Com- 
pany, was elected president and gen- 
eral manager. Reeve Schley was 
elected vice-president. Mr. Under- 
wood, Mr. Wagoner and Mr. Schley 
will form the executive committee. 


HOME BUILDING DROPS 
4 PER CENT DURING 1927 
NEW YORK (4) — Residential 


buélding in the United States Was 
4 per cent less in 1927 than in 1926, 


States League of Local Building and 
Loan Associations reveals. 

During the year the building and 
loan associations provided funds for 
the construction of 600,000 homes. 
The mortgage loans made totaled 
$2,110,600,000. The total loan invest- 
ment of the associations was $6,525,- 
700,000, and the membership 
amounted to 11,305,000 persons. 


KING PARDONS PRISONERS 


Br WiagklLees via Postal TeLeceara 
raom Hatlirax 


SOFIA—As is customary just be- 
fore the New Year, the King has par- 
doned 260 persons serving long sen- 
tences, many of whom are political 
prisoners, condemned for infringing 
Bulgaria’s, drastic law for defense of 
the state. Four hundred political 
prisoners are still-in jail, for whom 
the Opposition parties are demand- 
ing amnesty. 


Institution 
for Savings 


Next Interest Day Jan. 10 
Successful Business Men are unani- 


mous in expressing the opinion that 
. Success comes throygh saving. 


Deposits ... .Over $23,774,253 
Surplus ....Nearly $2,186,970 _ 


Recent Dividend Rate 41/2% 


|Newspaper Headlines,” to the mem- 


the annual statement of the United |. 


WORLD N RWS 
OUSTS CRIME 
IN HEADLINES 


Shown Top of List in Gen-| pass. 


eral Interest by Survey 
—Crime at: Bottom 


Srectal. TO Tae CuristTias Science Mownrros 

IOWA CITY, Ia.—“One hundred 
ninety-two out of 375 persons con- 
sulted based their opinions on hap- 


penings of the day after reading only | 


the headlines,” stated Elmer Emig 
of the University of Florida, speak- 
ing on the “Emotional Connation of 


bers of the American Association of | 
Teachers of Journalism here. ; 

“The prerequisites for ting good | 
headlines are the same as those for 
writing .good literature,” he con- | 
tended. “Headlines dealing with the 
‘welfare of nations ranked first in| 
interest to the 375 persons of varied | 
nationalities, occupations and envir- | 
onments, while interest in headlines | 
a with crime ranked ninth or 
ast. 

“To give the world an impressive 
picture of the educational and eco- 
nomic importance of the press in al! 
its aspects and thereby awaken and 
deepen the comprehension of the 
huge task of the press in interna- 
tional management,” is the purpose 
of the International Press Exhibit to 
—be held at Cologne, Ger., next year, 
said Prof. J. O. Simmons of Syra- 
cuse University in describing the 
“World’s Fair for the Press” to the 
members of the American Assoctation 
of Teachers of Journalism in annual 
convention here. 

“The exhibition will reveal the 
individual national mind peculiar to 
every nation as reflected in its own 
press; it will also show a might, so 
often used in ‘battle, in peaceful com- 
petition, and in the service of undér- 
standing and equity. The interchange 
of ideas will result ‘from a study of 
the contributions of each nation,in 
the form of the printed word is ¢x- 
pected to be a factor'in the advance 
of the press throughout the world.” 

An .extensive display of publica- 
tions from colleges and universities 
throughout the United States. has 
been exhibited during the convention. 
Selections ef exhibitors to De. ‘sent 
to the international exhibit of Co- 
logne were made by a committee 
headed by Prof. Allen S: Will of Co- 
lumbia University. 

“We have excellent machinery for 
the successful operation of journal- 
istic instruction, but we are not mak- 
ing the best use of that machinery,” 
stated E. Marion Johnson, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in answering, 
“What Can We Do to Create a Mar- 
ket for the Kind of Journalism We 
Are Teaching Our Students?” 

“Our factories are our faculties of 
journalism schools,” said Professor 
Johnson. He advocated using the 
fundamentals of marketing by co- 
assembling, organizing journalistic 
information; grading, eliminating the 
unfit; equalizing the supply, produc- 
ing a better product so that remuner- 
ation will be better; creating a de- 
mand, giving information to publish- 
ers concerning students’ abilities; 
establishing a brand or trade mark. 

Prof. Grant M. Hyde of the Untver- 
sity of Wisconsin, was nominated for 
president of th association; John E. 
Drewry, of the University of Georgia, 


for vice-president, and J. O. Sim-| 


mons, of Syracuse renominated for 
secretary-treasurer. 


Traffic Problem 


from the establishment. It is 
enough to allow two big trucks to 


It was this same tunnel that per- 
mitted the removal recently of the 
old Rhodes Bros.’ store and the 
erection of the new structure with- 
out interfering with the traffle along 
the abutting streets. 
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“Hedgewood Boy” 


HH ear-o1a pe BOY” is a 26- 


year-old pacer, and in his 
heydey had a world reputa- 
tion. Early in 1927 his owner passed 
on, and to settle his estate a sale 
was necessary. Hedgewood Boy was 
listed among the horses to be sold. 
A great crowd gathered for the 
sale, and he, in his turn, came to the 
block. Bidding was brisk, and when 
finally the price oX€ered for him had. 
crept up to $2475, the -auctioneer 
raised his hand for silence. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “before pro- 
ceeding, I want you to know what 
lies behind the bid that I’m sure 
is coming now. Here in his home 
town, we've known Hedgewood Boy 
for every one of his 26 years. We've 
watched him run. We've known him, 
loved him, and taken pride in him— 
and we don’t want to see him taken 
away. A hundred of us have contrib- 
uted $25 apiece in the hope that 
together we can keep this horse here 
with us, among his friends.” 

He paused a moment, and then, an 
auctioneer once more, he took up his 
sales talk where he had left it. 
“I’m bid $2500 for Hedgewood Boy. 
He’s a grand old horse—worth far 
more than that of any man’s money. 
Who'll give me $2550? Anyone? Are 
you all done, gentlemen? For the 
last time I ask you... . will you 
give me $2550? és I hear 
$2550?” 

It is a tribute to the men present 
that he didn’t, and especially so to 
the man who had come al] the way 
from Canada just to buy this par- 
ticular horse. 


The Back Bay 
Photographer 


Oldest Established Studio in’ Beston 
CLIP THIS AD 
and present at studie for 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


Appointments any time, anywhere 
23@ Huntington Avenue 


Solved by Tunnel), 


Seattle Store Uses Unique 
Underground Route for 


Its Deliveries 


Sreciat TO Tas CurisTtan Sctexces Monitor 


SEATTLE, Wash. — Problems of 
traffic and delivery have been solved 
in a unique way by the new depart- 
ment store of Rhodes Bros., located 


Your Service 
Cables “Symphflo” 


Mate 


240 F carpeting, “er Avenue, Boston 
Phones: Kenmore 2076-77 


—_ 


OME here 
for new 
Frocks, ' 

ul ver- 
sions of the 
important 
fashions! You 
may be sure 
that even ‘the 
least e ve 


are in good 


Opp. Symphony Hall 


Mark Down Sale | 


| Mme. BUETTEL-ARNOULD | 
|} 1598 Tremont Serest, Boston 


Household Furniture Storage 


1881-1928 


Boston Storage Warehouse Co. 
Phone BAC k Bay 1530 or 6175 


Edward L. Wingate, General Manager 
Packing and Shipment Arranged 


Convenient Central Location 


 . - . - ¢ 6 > > 


Wishing You a Prosperous 
New Year! 


McPherson’s 


January 
Reductions 


Prices Reduced 
on Neckwear 
$1.00 Value, now 65c, 2 for $1.25 
" SILK MUFFLERS 
SHIRTS | 
HOSE 
UNDERWEAR 
FLANNELETTE PAJAMAS 
BATH and LOUNGING ROBES 
SWEATERS 


Mc pe 


236 
Atlantic 


Boston's 1928 
contribution 
to the -pros- 
perity of New - 
England. 
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BOYLSTON STREET? 


The _ illusteation 

shows the New 
pageod Building, 
nm. —lLargest 
building in the 
world —as it will 
appear when com- 
pleted, subject te 

' requisite modifica- 
tions. 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDING 


will be the show window for 


THE INDUSTRIES OF ALL NEW ENGLAND 


EW ENGLAND, with a population of, over 
8,000,000 people, is one of the wealthiest areas 
of its size in the world—richest in per-capita wealth 
—in educational, cultural and esthetic facilities— 
richest in highly ‘skilled labor—and richest of all in 
the diversity and magnitude of its 20,000 industries. 
On these things are based the prosperity of New 
England. 


The New England Building, Inc., Park Square dis- 
trict, Boston, will be the show window wherein the 
world may view New England’s vast array of indus- 
trial products! Here’s the embodiment of one of 
those great.ideas by which cities grow greater .and 
prosperity spreads afar. Here’s a project which has 
been characterized as the greatest contribution to the 
commercial- and industrial development of New 
England in two generations. 


— 


apes 
a SEER FEO eames . C. BRUCE WETMORE 
Treasurer ...... peaks dca choos Ba ‘én CHARLES OLIVER 
FOOTIE vicocecetesecdsccccciuss dpe AN 


Directors 


WittiaM L, Barre.., President, William L. Barrell Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

J. Sumner Draper, Real Estate, Boston, Mass. 

CuHarces L. Epcar, President, Edison Electric Nluminating Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. ~ 

FREDERICK R- EDINGTON, President, Edington @ Company, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 

Howarp W. Fitz, Vice-President, Industrial Trust Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Henry I, HARRIMAN, Chairman of Board of Directors, New 
England Power Asséciation, Boston, Mass. 

Avcpen H. Kenyon, President, The Kenyon Company, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 

‘Tenry G. LAPHAM, Director National Rockland Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Frep T. Ley, President, Fred T. Ley Company, Springfield, Mass. 

w, 3. McDonato, Real Estate, Boston, Mass. 

WinFigtp S, Quinsy, President, W. 8. Quinby Company; Di- 
rector, Atlantic National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

AgtHurR P. Russe.., Vice-President, New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad, Boston, Mass. ' 

WittiaAM L. SHEARER, Jr., Vice-President, Treasurer, and 
Director, Paine Furniture Company; Director, The National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 

MAx SHOOLMAN, Invesiments, Boston, Mass. | 

E. M. STaTLer, President, Hotels Statler, Inc., New York City. 

Georce W. Sweet, President and Director, Studebaker Sales 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

Joun H. TaumButt, Governor, State of Connecticut, Hartford, 
Connecticut 

V. C. Bruce Wetmore; President and Treasurer, Wetmore Savage 

' Compan ~ i Director, Atlantic National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Percy E. Woopwarp, President, Waldorf System,iac.; Boston, Mass. 

Wa ter S. WYMAN, President, Central Maine Power Company, 


Augusta, Maine. 
ec 


Attorneys 
Storey, THORNDIKke, PALMER 
& Dopce 


GouLtston & Storrs 


Auditors 
Haskins & SEuis 
Realtors 
HENDERSON & Ross 
Hayes & Reap 
Director of Permanent Exhibits 
Cuestrer I, CAMPBELL 


Architects 
BLACKALL, CLapr & Wuitre- 


MORE 
Gzorce NELsonw MeEserve 
Consulting Architects , 
= LeCiear & Ros- 


BI 
. Consulting. Engineers 
Fay, Sporrorp & THoarxpiket 
Caries R. Gaw 
Centractors ~ 
Frep T. Ley ComPaxy 


De positories. “ vs 
ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK OF alge 
Tue Fist National Bank oF 
Tue Nationa, SHAwmuT BANK oF iio 


The widening of Stuart street opened the way. 
Paine, John Hancock, Statler, Ritz-Carlton, Salada, 
Consolidated Gas, Motor Mart, Metropolitan and 
Elks——linked with these names great buildings, suc- 
cessful enterprises and unnumbered people began to 


make modern Boston as great and fine as its three- 


century record of leadership and achievement. The 
district around the Park Square Building, largest in 
New England, soon became the scene of a spectacu- 
lar demonstration of the New Era in New England's 
business and industrial progress. 


And now comes the largest building in the world— 
the New England Building, Inc. Opposite the 
Park Square Building, next door to Paine’s and the 
Hotel Statler, this great headquarters building for 
retail and industrial business will occupy the entire 
block bounded by St. James avenue, Berkeley and 
Stuart streets. 


Here more than ten acres of floor space will be re- 
served for industrial corporations to use as central 
sales-and-exhibition headquarters. Here, under the 
direction of Chester [. Campbell, veteran manager 
of great ‘expositions, will be established a permanent, 
public New England Industrial Exhibition. As the 
show window of New England industries this great 
building will put within reach of tourists, transients, 
technical men, investors, buyers and the general 
public a more graphic and convincing presentation 
of New England industries than could be gained by 
weeks of travel from place to place. 


This means a new stimulus togbusiness which will 
reach out all over New England. It means one more 
tremendous addition to the increasing list of things 
that give more and more people annually good rea- 
son for coming to Boston and New England. This 
means not only a modern business improvement for 
the industries but increasing patronage for the retail 
stores, the hotels, restaurants, amusement places, rail- 
roads and steamship lines whenever the influence of 
this great enterprise touches remotely upon the per- 
sonal interest of anyone who sets out Boston-bound. 


Consider the unmatched modern conveniences of the 
New England Building, Inc.—elevator service ‘to 
underground passages leading directly to the Arling- 
ton- Berkeley street station of the Boylston street sub- 
way—surface car and bus lines—the Worcester- 


Framingham interurban line, passing on Berkeley 
street—the close proximity of the Back Bay, Trinity 
Place and Huntington avenue railroad stations— 
freely moving trafic in a well planned, populous 
neighborhood. 


Park your car in the basement—and take an eleva- 
tor. There'll be two sub-basement parking spaces— 
—equivalent to 41% miles of curb parking space—to 
accommodate from 3,000 to 5,000 automobiles per 
day for occupants and patrons of the building, 


It is proposed to construct a tunnel under Columbus 
avenue leading from the building direct to a railroad 
siding and warchouse where all freight will be re- 
ceived and from which retail delivery trucks will 
operate. 


In total floor area the New England Building, Inc., 
will surpass such famous structures as the General 
Motors Building in Detroit, the Graybar, Equitable 
Life and the gigantic Telephone building in New 
York. 


Because of the great area of the site, the architects 
have been able to plan a building modern and monu- 
mental in character, yet with a total cubic contents 
considerably Jess than that permitted by the present 
Boston building-height regulations for a site of this 
size. Che building thus gains greatly in beauty and 
distinction without having the characteristic sky- 
scraper tendency to increase street congestion by con- 
centrating too many people on a small ground area. 
It will be Boston’s first important building in the 
distinctly modern and American architectural style. 


It is in this building that the New England Depart- 
ment Store, Inc., will utilize more than 10 acres of 
floor space on the first five floors and first basement 
for the establishment of America’s finest. and most 
completely equipped department store. Yet, so huge 
is the building, there will be space for 20 additional 
independent specialty stores on the ground floor. 


It is estimated that 25,000 New England families 
will share in the ownership of this most modern of 
all department store enterprises. For further infor- 
mation write to us or call at our executive offices. 
THE NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT STORE, INC. 
Executive Offices, Third Floor, Metropolitan Build- 
: ing. Boston.. 260 Tremont Street, Tel. HUBbard 
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rs.” 
he declared, 


" 
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“ 
! The Pullman 


. the key group of a prac- 
tically unorganized American Negro 
labor, and: fitted to carry on the 
-movement for organization. 
Some Interesting Figures 

Explaining the personal aims of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, himself just having com- 
pleted a period of 40 years of serv- 


~ 


ice, he asserted that the minimum 
‘wage paid porters was $72.50 
month, and that this wage was 
based on a mileage system by which 
‘the porter must cover 11,000 miles, 
“or complete almost 400 hours of road 
. service during the month before be- 
ing eligible for any overtime pay. 
Quoting statistics compiled by the 
Labor Bureau Inc., he showed that 
,, the average monthly mileage covered 
‘by a porter was 10,402, or less than 
“the distance on which overtime 
‘would be based; that the average 
4 wage was $78 a month; that tins 
4 averaged $58 a month, or $7.56 per 
‘run; but that occupational expenses 
“such as uniform, meals, shoe polish, 
,ete., averaged more than $33 a 
‘month. . 
" The union is asking a minimum 
“wage of $150, which would make 
.possible the abolishment of the 
tipping system, he said. They are 
‘also asking a month’s service of 
'240 hours, instead of the nearly 400 
,hours now in vogue, basing their 
‘request on the fact that Pullman 
“conductors are given the 240-hour 
- month. 
‘ Hours of Sleep 


, Citing further union requests and 

. the facts upon which they are based, 
‘Mr. Taylor said that there was a 
‘ demand for pay for “preparatory and 
‘terminal time,” explaining that a 
, porter leaving New York for Wash- 
‘ ington at midnight had to report for 
‘work at 7:00, thus working five 
: hours, but receiving no pay until his 
, train left the station. 

The union also demands four hours 
‘sleep the first night out and six 
‘ hours sleep on the second and third 
, hight for porters, he concluded, this 
. question constituting one of the most 
‘pressing problems in their lives. 
: Taking as an example the New York 
, to Key West and return run, he said 
; that the porter is allowed only three 
‘hours sleep the first night, none at 
; all on the second and third nights, 
, and again three hours sleep on the 
, fourth night,:-making a total of six 
*, hours in a 96-hour run, whereas the 
* conductor on the same run is allowed 
two full nights and 10 hours. 
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‘MISSOURI DRY 
OUT FOR SENATE 


Charles M. Hay Seeks Mr. 
Reed’s Seat—Is Strong 
Peace Advoeate 


Sreciat tro Tus CuristiaN Science Mownrror 


, ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Charles M. Hay, 
slong recognized as the outstanding 
‘dry leader among the Democrats of 
Missouri, has announced his inten- 
; tion of contesting for the seat in the 
United States Senate to be made 
‘vacant by the retirement of James 
, A. Reed, who is reported as definitely 
» deciding to keep out of the‘race. Mr. 
'Hay so far has not had any opposi- 
‘tion for the nomination. 

By reason of his long party service 
»and his skill as a campaigner, Mr. 
‘Hay will be a formidable contender 
tin any event, observers predict. Al- 
,though-a resident of St. Louis, he 
‘lived long in the interior of the State 
‘and has, in consequence, an exten- 
‘sive acquaintance outside of the city. 

He is a lawye? and a former member 
of the Missouri Legislature. 

In announcing his candidacy he 
says he stands for strict law enforce- 
ment, specifically asserting that “lest 
there be any misunderstanding, I be- 
lieve in the policy declared by the 
Eighteenth Amendment and that it 
should be accepted and given full 
force and effect as the permanent 
policy of the United States with 
respect to the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors. It is my con- 
viction that the Democrats should ac- 
cept the liquor issue as settled and 
leave the party free to move on to 
the accomplishment of things im- 
peratively demanded by the masses 
of the people.” 

Mr. Hay adds that he will be in 
favor of ‘appropriations “sufficiently 
large to vindicate the authority of 
the Government as against boot- 
leggers.” , 
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Hig position in relation to foreign |. 


affairs is that there should be a re- 
duction of armaments, and that the 
promotion of should be the ac- 
tive duty of the Government. 

“It is my conviction,” says Mr. Hay, 
“that At is as much an act of sover- 


the discussion, insisting that the 
School Bil before the 

It is doubted 
whether the German People's Party 
will endanger: the stability of the 
Government by opposing the wish 
of the two other government parties. 


GOV. JOHNSTON'S 
CASE TO BE 1928 


:|OKLAHOMA ISSUE 


ry 
Executive Victory Regarded 
as Temporary Only by 
Observers “ 


SreciaL To Tue Curistian Scigncs Monrror 

OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla.—What 
constructive, long-time betterments 
in Oklahoma State Government may 
possibly follow the latest attempt to 
impeach a Governor here have yet to 
be learned. The immediate after- 
math appears a continuation of the 
contest and a broadening of its scope. 

General opinion in political circles 
is that while Gov. Henry S. Johnston 
has scored a definite victory, it is 
but temporary, that he unquestion- 
ably has been injured politically and 
that impeachment activity will he 
renewed in the regular session of 
the Legislature in 1929. 

‘May Become Issue 
In the meantime the matter is 


expected to be made an issue in the | 


Democratic state convention and 


the state campaigns in 1928, since! 


the entire membership of the House 
and half of the membership of the 
Senate must be elected in November. 

Vanquished legislators predict 


George D. Key, Democratic state 
chairman and ally of the Governor, 
will be defeated for re-election in the 
spring, that Governor Johnston wil! 
be able to control the delegation to 
the Democratic national convention 
and that vigorous opposition will be 
put forth against the three members 
of the State Supreme Court who will 
be up for re-election. 


Called Vindication 


Governor Johnston sees the failure 
of the attempt to remove him as a 
victory for constitutional and orderly 
government and a vindication of his 
actions. 

Administration leaders eontend the 
Governor’s drastic measures during 
the conflict were made necessary in 
order to enforce obedience to desires 
of the state court. Now the efforts 
to oust him illegally have been pre- 
vented they declarg he will set about 
to correct the shortcomings of his 
administration which they always 
have claimed he would have done if 
the legislators had let him alone. 

E. P. Hill, speaker of the special 
assembly of the House, sees the out- 
come as a successful frustration of 
the efforts of the Sessionists to in- 
vestigate the state’s public officers. 

Hill Drops Investigation 


The difficulties in the way of in- 
auiring into conditions in public 
office in Oklahoma have proved in- 
surmountable, he declared, in an- 
nouncing so far as he was concerned 
the attempted investigation was 
ended. 

Defects in the State Constitution 
and laws which must be corrected in 
order to insure more stable govern- 
ment have been revealed by the 
episode as viewed in some quarters. 

Members of the Legislature still 
contend they have the right to assem- 
ble on their own call. The Supreme 
Court holds they have not. 

House Must Be Called 


Members of the 
record as ruling they have the right 
to assemble at any time they see fit 
and sit as an impeachment court but 
at the same time they voted the only 
body which is authorized to draft and 
present impeachment articles. the 
House of Representatives, does not 
have the power to assemble fn spe- 
cial session to draft the charges. 

The effect of the Senators’ ruling 
is to declare themselves a court to 
which legal presentation of a case 
is impossible except during a regu- 
lar session and there never has been 
dispute as to their power when in 
regular session. . : 

All sides admit unless the Senate 
had brought the situation to an end, 
complications would have resulted’ 
in still further complications being 
made to get some kind of a judicia! 
decision from the federal courts. 


CANADA IS ADVISED 
TO: KEEP GRADUATES 


TORONTO (4)—Canada must ex- 
ert itself to present attractive op- 
portunities to its university gradu- 
ates if it wishes to prevent their 


tio eopeeneene . 4,000,000 workers, 
co of the- 
gress. It likewise represents 40 A <a tate, 

with a total] capital of £1,000,000, 


Different British industrialists, who have analyzed the extended 
prosperity which industry in the United States has experienced, have 


found that the widespread policy of comparatively low prices and high Npenalizes 


wages, coupled with freedom from serious labor di ’ con- 
tributed basically to this prosperity. The needs of British industry for 
increased production and stronger markets, and the needs of British 
labor for higher wages and secure employment may find a common 
answer in the forthcoming conferences. ) 

: + > + 


OLUTION of the Mexican-American oil law controversy is moving 
with a Lindberghian speed. While the aerial envoy has been winging 
over Central America on his good-will mission, the surprise pro- 

posal of President Calles for amendment of the statute which the 
State Department at Washington has declared confiscatory has been 
making a nonstop fiight through the Mexican Congress. : 

The amendment gives legislative effect to the interpretation recently 
placed upon the law in the Mexican Supreme Court decision declaring 
certain portions of it unconstitutional as applied in the case of the 
Mexican Petroleum Company—an American firm. 

The four similar and confirmatory decisions required under Mexican 
law finally to establish the Court’s ruling are thus rendered unnecessary 
and early settlement of the two governments’ most serious difference 
is virtually assured. For the petroleum industry in Mexico it means a 
quick, e landing after a two-year snowstorm of diplomatic notes. 


Ci Ae 


E sinking of the submarine S-4 off Provincetown, Mass., may not 
be in vain. An evident public determination that “this shall 
not happen again”.is expressed in demands either for safe sub- 

marines or no submarines. The fact that communication was estab- 
lished with a portion of the S-4’s crew and 
liope for their rescue was held out during 
several days has focused attention as never 
before upon the entire problem of sub- 
marines. Radio and telegraph provided an 
international audience for appeals tapped 
out in Morse code on the steel hull and put 
millions of people in touch with the hazards 
and hardships of submarine operation. 
Many have been aroused to ask, “Why 
the submarine?” and in many quarters the 
feeling that “the price of war is too high” 


when peace time preparations entail such 
sacrifices has found voice in renewed pleas 
not only for the outlawing of submarines 
but for the outlawing of the one thing for which submarines are used— 
war. The fact that the S-4 is the fifth American submersible ship 
to go to the bottom in recent years and that Japan has lost three 
such craft since the war, Italy one, and England three since 1923, has 
given international pertinence to such pleas, While it is hardly expected 
that immediate world approval can be obtained for the proposal to 
drop the use of submarines, favored by Great Britain and the United 
States at the Washington Disarmament Conference, new impetus has 
been given to the project. 

Submission to Congress just at this time of a naval construction pro- 
gram totaling $800,000,000 and providing among other things for 32 new 
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Senate are on, 


submarines but no salvage apparatus affords the House Naval Affairs 
Committee opportunity for thorough investigation of submarine policy 
and requirements. The navy itself has ordered a court of inquiry to 
convene at Boston and the New York Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion has announced an indep2ndent investigation aimed particularly at 
improvement of safety devices. 

The Navy Department has been subjected to censure — some 
of it perhaps insufficiently informed. As always it is easy for the 
civilian far removed from actual conditions and unacquainted with 
technical difficulties to insist that something be done and to say exactly 
what it should be. Yet he is partly right. He is right in demanding that 
something be done. The Secretary of the Navy has made public a state- 
ment of policy devoted largely to explaining what cannot be done 
because safety must frequently be sacrificed to military efficiency. The 
public is waiting to see what can be done. 

> > > 

ENATOR BORAH, chairman of the United States Foreign Relations 
Committee, has long been an advocate of branding war as an im- 

postor in the society of nations. Last week he phrased his con- 
viction in these words: “War, regardless of cause, is wrong, and outside 
the law of civilized peoples.” 

To give effect to this conviction, a conviction which Senator Borah 
finds is growing in volume and power, he has lately conferred with 
the Department of State, urging that the proposed treaty between 
France and the United States to renounce war be extended to the other 
large powers. 

Coincidentally the American Legion has before it a plan seeking 
that the United States devote part of its war debt returns to finance 
international educational scholarships by which students from many 
different nations would be enabled to excbange their educational ad- 
vantages with their fellow students in other countries. 

And Congress has lately appropriated $70,000 in order that the 
United States may continue its participation at the conferences of the 
League of Nations preparatory commission on disarmament. 

Signs that point the way to a more stable peace, 
< > + + 

FFICIAL action by Italy in stabilizing its currency by restoring 

the gold standard at a new parity, more than anything else, 
perhaps, strengthens financial confidence and economic faith which, 
‘in the final analysis, are the basis for even the gold standard. Money 
in this economic day of business speaks a universal 
language that is more broadly understood than ever 
before. Consequently the world at large is quite 
directly concerned in the action by Mussolini. The 
gold standard of itself is mainly a generally accepted 
currency working agreement... 
The fact that Italy's stabilization rate, 92.46 lire 
to the pound or 19 to the dollar, is somewhat lower 
than was expected, is not so important as the fact 
that a standard is established and that the Govern- 


Ea Cf FIDENCE. 


This all brings European finances nearer to readjustment and marks 
another step that is essential to the world’s progress. 

Expression of gratification over Italy’s action. and the immediate 
extension of millions of dollars in credits from England and the United 
States are encouraging signs. France and Spain are the principal 
European countries not on a gold standard basis today. Spain has 
gold enough to do so when she chooses. France, during her effort to 
regain financial equilibrium, has elected to move along on a de facto 
stabilization, but the action of Italy is regarded as but another urge for 
France to follow suit, for the lira and franc have much in common. 

Thus does the world again move nearer to universal gold stand- 
ard as a medium for stabilizing as well as equalizing prices. 


PHI GAMMA DELTA “PRIDE OF DETROIT”. 
; TO BUILD TEMPLE 


WEST BADEN, Ind. (4)—Appro- 
priations for the erectidn of a head- 
quarters temple in Washington, D. 
C., were voted at the national con- 
vention of Phi Gamma Delta fra- 
ternity here. Boston was selected 
for the 1928 meeting place. 

Luther A. Brewer, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., was elected treasurer. All other 


DAYTONA BEACH, Fla. (4)—A 
world’s record for being the first 
aviators to lift a 6000-pound load off 
the ground with a 200-horsepower 
motor was claimed by William S. 
Brock and Edward F. Schlee, globe- 


circling aviators, despite their failure 
to get away in two attempts to estab- 


ment promises to pay in gold at a definite rate. ‘ 
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- Criticizing the present stration 
law as a Yevenue measure, he said it 
the man who merely uses 
his car for an occasional outing for 
this family and gives ufidue ad- 
vantage to the man who uses the 


j roads for long drives every day of 


the year. am 

“For example,” he said, “a car in 
the $10 registration class traveling 
20,000 miles and using 1000 gallons 
of gasoline pays the same as a one- 
cent per gallon tax on gasoline; an- 
other car in the same class traveling 
1000 miles, using 50 gallons of gaso- 
line, pays $10 registration or 20 cents 
a gallon gas tax; the first car uses 
the road 20. times as much as the 
second car and pays one twentieth as 
much per mile.” 


Distribution of Tax 


Tables prepared by Mr. Martin 
show that cars in the $10 and $15 
registration class, using average fuel 
mileage figures, would pay less tax 
up to 5000 miles a year under the 
gasoline tax law than they pay for 
registration now, and. that (for 
greater annual mileage they would 
pay more than now. Similarly, he 
calculates that owners of cars in the 
$20 and $25 registration class will 
pay less up to 6000 miles, and that 
heavy trucks now paying $140 a year 
‘will pay less gasoline tax up to 8000 
miles a year. 

He proposes that one cent of the 
four cents should be distributed to 
the cities and towns to aid in local 
road construction, pointing out that 
cities in Massachusetts receive only 
nine-tenths of one cent in each tax 
dollar from personal taxes on auto- 
mobiles and have to spend seven 
cents of each tax dollar on highways, 
and that the divergence is even 
greater in small towns. 

He estimates that revenue for the 
State Highway Division under his 
bill would be $13,500,000 on the basis 
of 1927 registrations, exclusive of 
revenue from traffic fines which now 
go into the highway fund, and pro- 
poses that these fines-be turned in- 
stead into the State Treasury prefer- 
| ably for use in meeting. the expenses 
of highway police work. 


MR. FISHER HEADS MUSIC GROUP 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. (4)—Wil- 
liam Fisher of Boston, Mass., was 
elected president of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association at the 
organization's annual convention 
here. Earl Moore of Ann Arbor. 
Mich.. was elected vice-president; D. 
N. Swarthout of Lawrence, Kan., re- 
clected secretary and Waldo 8S. Pratt 
of Hartford, Conn., re-elected treas- 
urer. 


“i every state individ 


the Soviet Union will remain un- 
‘changed also in the future. 


ithe army and allowing our conflicts 


‘| Ought to strengthen the peace propa- 


This basic line of foreign policy of 


Sweden 


CARL EKMAN 
Prime Minister 


“The way to peace is outlined by 
the action of our Nation in limiting 


to be settled by arbitration. Not by 
waiting for others, but just by being 
herself a leader, albeit with a sense 
of res ibility and caution, Sweden 
opens the outlook to a better time. 


Denmark 


THEODORE MADSEN MYGDAL 
Prime Minister 


Every separate citizen in each sep- 
arate town, as well as each separate 
government, should endesgyor to hold 
back national egotism and to con- 
tribute in an honorable co-operation 
toward a solution of the common 
problems. 


Norway 


IVAR LYKKE 
Prime Minister 


Work for peace is the biggest and 
most important of all the problems 
of international politics. The press 


> 


ganda in every land. 


Czechoslovakia - 


DR. EDUARD BSN&s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 


I regard the years through which 
the world has passed since the Great 
War as a period of social, political 
and moral regeneration. As a result 


of that war, new democratic ideas. 
methods and fendencies are seeking 
to control in the realms of national 
and international affairs, where once 
quite other ideas prevailed. Fur- 
ther, these new forces are endeavor- 
ing to give permanen¢e and guid- 
ance to political and social progress. 
The desire for a guarantee of lasting 
peace is the fundamental factor of 
this endeavor, and its success natu- 
rally depends upon the effect of all 
the various tendencies now operat- 
ing. This fact alone seems to me to 
augur well for the future of peace. 
Whereas formerly the cause of peace 
depended upon changes in the will of 
certain individuals, later upon dy- 
nastic interests or those of military 
factions, nowadays, over a great 
part of the world, the forces of de- 
mocracy are co-operating in the in- 
terests and ideals of the masses for 
their general cultural and moral 


‘Broadly speaking. 


will have to become a part of the 
political development of world’s 
mentality. So that though war might 
atill be possible from a technical and 
physical point of view, legally and 
morally it will be impossible. With 
this calm confidence I greet the new 
year 1928, which though it may not 
be free from local temporary crises 
will be a year of disarmament, the 
conference called for that purpose 
taking the first step in the policy of 
disarmament and security laid down 
by the League of Nations. 


Hungary 
COUNT BETHLEN 
Prime Minister 

No-eountry in the world is more 
dependent upon the stabilization of 
peace than what is left of Hungary: 
No country desires it more ardently. 
It would be madness for a smal! 
country like Hungary, disarmed and 
confronted on three ef her four fron- 
tiers by a powerful armed alliance. 
even to think of war. And Hungary 
is not mad. Despite the late war and 
the Peace Treaty and other calami- 
ties she has had the courage to 
achieve her economic salvation. In 
that she was magnificently aided by 
an American, Mr. Jeremiah Smith 
Only recently American and Hunga- 
rian representatives participated in 
the Economic Conference at Geneva. 
that Conference 
recognized that Europe was an inter- 
dependent economic unit and -recom- 
mended the reduction of restrictions 
on the freedom of trade and the 
equality of commercial intercourse 
between all states. Once the same 
principles are admitted and applied 
politically there will be more reason- 
able hope for the stabilization of 
peace. 


Germany 


[Extract from Dr. Gustav Strese- 
mann’s address at a celebration by the 
Carl Schurz Society of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of Baron 
von Steuben’s landing in America.] 


“After having obtained independ- | 
ence in a fierce struggle against Eng- 
land, the American people have lived 
ever since in uninterrupted peace 
with the opponent whom they had 
fought so bitterly. This justifies the 
conviction that it must be possible 
also for those nations who opposed 
one another in the World War and 
even fought one another in cultural 
spheres, to come together in mutually 


working for new ideals and to over- 


tions, year by year, to 


ceasing efforts of the League of N%- 


~*~ 


nye 


to the League of Nations. A love of ~ 


truth, however, also impels us ww’ 


confess that grave doubts exist as io 


whether, after four years of struggie 
among the nations, the right meih- 
ods have been adopted for remédy- 
ing the damage caused by the World 
War itself, and for leading, in the 
future, to more reasonable conditions 
for a peaceful competition among 
the gations. A promising sign, how- 
ever, is the fact that such doubts 
are not foreign to the victors them- 
selves. It remains to be seen what 
conclusiong these latter -will {nw 
from the new experiences whigh have 
arisen out of the developments of 
the last nine years. Only then will 
it be possible to arrive at better con- 
clusions for the future than can be 
done today. 


The Netherlands 


JONKHEER BEELAERTS VAN 
BLOKLAND 


a 


Minister cf Foreign Affairs 
I venture to express the hope 
that the work of the Preparator; 
Commission of the League of Nations 
for 
supported by the activities of the 


newly instituted Committee for Ar-- 
bitration and Security, may result in — 


a successful and world-wide reduc 
tion of armaments. It should not be 


the Disarmament Conference, - 


oe that all governmental ac- - 


on in this réspect is doomed te 
stimulated by public opinion. in al} 
countries concerned. Res | 

for failure or success does,4he 
not only rest with the g6 
but with all free citizens 
world. ae 


of<.the 
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Prime Mipister ~ 
On the occasion. of” this greeting, 


sent in the name of the people ya ; 
az 


_ a 
a 


Spain to those in the United 


failure if it .is not supported. aiid” 


'GEN. PRIMO DE RIVERA MAR UR ! 
DE tL ip a poe” 2 


on the day on which 1928 is borm; my- - 


prayers are for the re@iprocal com- - 


prehension of their différent charac: ~ 


teristics and interests, Spain 


aspires: 
to find in all peoples,+éspecially 
those of America, , the ~necéssary 


facilities by whfch she may A 
her position in the world beanethnds : 


of peace, culture and. work-whie 
are today the basis of ess) 
nations. 


progress. The succéss attained :flur- 
ing the last nine years by the} 
League of Nations in its endeavor to | 
build up a new system. of interna- } 
tional justice appears all remark- 
able, the further we move from the 
actual steps which have been taken. 
This success also gives good grounds 
for confident optimism as far as the 
future progress is concerned. I du 
not wish to be inferred from. this 
statement that every danger to peace 
has already been removed and that 
the outlook for the future is abso- 
lutely cloudless; but in the struggle 
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THE 


Lotos Lantern 


729-733 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


QUALITY SERVICE 


Cinderella 
Cafe 


519 13th Street 
(Just Below Garfinckles) 


WASHINGTON D. C. 


Special Lunch 50c 
Regular 
Four-Course Dinner 75c 


For Ladies and Gentlemen 


SWEATERS 
» ee Ree Beet aes 
OVERCOATS 


Greatly improved by Vogue 
cleaning. Our work and our 
prices will delight you. 


¥oUG Us 
CLEANERS 


Atlantic 23-24-25-26 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pruitt & Zimmerman 


Incorporated 


PLUMBING 


MAZDA LAMPS FOR SALE 


Phone Columbia 2806—2807 
2438 18th Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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For Grace of Movement 


wear Foot-Savers 


These famous shoes Lag ew ex- 
clusive patented in-built. features 
which support the arch scienti- 
fically an direct the naturh! 
movement of the foot with won- 
derful ease and grace. Sold ex- 
clusively in D. C. at . 


kh ICHS 
F STREET AT TENTH 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


™ 


i. 


MARY J. AVAUNT 
BEAUTY SHOP 


Permanent Waving, Water Wav- 

ing, Marcel Waving, Shampoo- 

ing, Manicuring, Hair Bobbing 
for Ladies and Children 


1341 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Telephone Main 8585 
Washington, D. C. 


gg Ae aod Ry aS 
Rice Given Widows 


Expert Service at Moderate 


Hoy. 

| NOW AT 
1308 G St, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Corsets— Undersil ks 
Hats—Dresses 


Boudoir Needs—Novelties 
Rollins and Other Hosiery 


LADIES’ and MISSES’: 
GOWNS.» 


Stock of Ladies’ and Misses’ 
in the latest styles always on 


appointments arra pe 
Apartment 606, 1726 W St, ~No @ 
Washington, D. er" se. 
Phone Franklin 5680 “2 pts 


a 
-< 


pun 


Washington's 


1229 


222 Conn. Ave, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 


| 


; 


Smart Shop for Gowns 
Wraps and Hats 


724 17th St. Washington, Di i 
Tourists Welcome me 
HOME COOKING; 


BREAKFAST ; 
LUNCHEON 50c - 75c. . 
DINNER 65c - 75c¢ 
a eS P 
ALSO A LA CARTE 


STRING 


is out for you for 


Paramount consideration 
Cleanliness and Service 


612 12th St, N. W., Bet. F and G 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Madelon Frocks” 


Madelon Make Good Tast 
itiaRreé 0 asté 
Dresses on Eemial 


The woman who wears a Madelan freck 
receives the plaudits of friends Who 
recognize its good taste and its style 
merits. And she has the secret satisfac- 
tion of knowing that she paid much less 
for it than people think. oe , 
Madelon's new models are particularly 
lovely—in velvet, satin, crepe and ali the 
combinations that are being stressed for 
smart winter wear. Always $39.50 and 
exclusive with Jelleff’s in “Washington, 


“Next to Home, 
Best Place to Dine” 


Hodge's Cafe 


Alse a la carte 


BM 


ee 


eae 


Pride ‘in the Hieiie 


Sincere pride in the appearance of the\home is expressed by 


——————, 


Gpmtte 
Moderate : 
t p.. m. reniig 
nged. ~ * 


One Block West of the White Hogse | 


» 


the selection of good furniture—furniture that is worthy in the 
craftsmanship of its making, and beautiful in the art of its design. 


HOUSE & HERRMANN . 


“FURNITURE OF MERIT” 
Seventh and Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


| / 
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Hsh a new endurance record. | 
The huge Stinson-Detroiter mono- | 
}plane, “Pride of Detroit,” in which | 
the two pilots flew from New York | 
to Japan in 19 days, carried ai} 
capacity load of 6000 pounds, equiva- | 
lent to 30 pounds per horsepower || 
and 18.75 pounds per square foot on ||) 
wing surface, ag it rose over the 
beach, only to be forced back to earth 
twice because of ignition trouble. — 


eignty {o promote peace as to make officers were continued. President 


war.” 


‘ HEAVY MID-WINTER SAILING | 
Srecist FeomM Moxtron Burgay 

NEW YORK-—The Mauretania of 

the Cunard Line left New York at 

midnight Dec. 29. She had every berth 

_ first-class occupied, which the 

ditian 


exodus to the United States, Sir Rob- 
ert Falconer, ent of the Uni- | Coolidge and his son, John, are mem- 
versity of Toronto, declares in his| bers of the Amherst branch of the 
annital’ report. fraternity. 

Sir Robert estimates that in the 
last 10 years 11 per cent of the grad- | 
uates of the university have settled 
permanently across the border. He 
urged the establishment of employ-| 
ment agencies and other means to 
keep the graduate in the homeland. 
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~ ee eat | 
WOOLWORTH TRADE GAINS 
NEW YORK, Dec. 31—T. W.. Wool 
"s poe gage oe busines: 


broke all 


centage increase - sur- 
icipated. Dec. 24 
11 com 
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. ‘United States for the payment of its 
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ee 


ning the delivery of 
‘Which was or- 


the 
consent of both parties. 
e Council was more success- 
en usual in its — of medi- 


Loan my Greece ‘daveed 
ed the final ar- 
for the issuing of a fresh |- 
to Greece for the settlement of 
nt glare and the stabilization of 
its finances, the Greek. Government 


, Coming to an arrangement at’ the 
game time with France and the 


eta and obtaining part of the new 
from the American Government. 

ria must eatisty the Financial 
Committee of the. that its 
bank of issue is an independent in- 
‘gtitution before the Council will give 


* its approval to a new loan to Bul- 


The Council also decided upon the 


P ‘constitution and composition of the 


Consultative Committee for the ex- 


* ecution of the recommendations of 


the International Hconomic Confer- 


=a ence, The -committee, which is to 


i CAG 
. , o 


+; number 47 members,‘ will include ex- 


on industry,_trade, agriculture, 
eae and consumption. The 
ic Committee of the League is 


mom another five members 
Peale the International Institute of 


. “committee, 
"Americe and Russia have‘con- 


dint members. 

© Will be at the serv- 
all Pig countries which took 

‘Economic Conference. 
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ear also took note of the 

of the Conference on Import 

ogo ie, Prohibitions, and decided 

te Russia, Mexico and Ecuador 

sign the text of the convention. 
To Meet Again In July 

second meeting of the confer- 

which is to consider the reser- 


The 


& ~ ‘vations made by the signatories to 


at 
: 


~ 


cenvention will take place in 
, 1928.. After approving of the 
| ns of the Press Con- 
eneée, the Council decided to draw 
attention of the governments to 
mendations of the confer- 
. and invited the transit organ- 
to study what tmprovements 
Goan be effected in telegraphic com- 
“ munications between. Geneva and | 
ydon. 
nally, the Council: discussed the 
‘American and Italian plans for bet- 
ter control of the drug traffic, and 
s@ecided to draw the, attention of all 


“Ss states members of the League, 


"to the importance of signing the 


“Geneva Opium Convention, while it 


Ss Se mameadiok ali governments con- 
~ .eerned to consider to what extent it 
_— would be possible to strengthen their 


‘supervision of the manufacture of 


‘and trade in drugs. - 


- DE RIVERA INSPECTS 


{nm Madrid. 


‘BOLIVAR MONUMENT 


Sreciat. To Tus CuersTian Science Monitor 


*MADRID—Gen. Primo de Rivera 
accompanied by the Minister of the 
Interior, visited the sculptor Marin 
to see the rough model of the monu- 
ment to General Bolivar. one of the 
most prominent leaders of the re- 


“volt against Spain in South America, 


which the artist has just completed. 

A subscription toward the cost of 
the monument was made by Spanish 
residents in various republics of 
South America. It is probable that 
the monument will be erected in the 
year 1930 in the Place de Salamanca 


“SQUTH AFRICANISM” 
- IN ART HAILED 


Srrciat To TAS CuRisTiak Science Moniror 


 PRETORIA—Two cabinet minis- 
ters united in opening the exhibi- 
tion of J. H; Pierneef’s pictures. in 
Pretoria. In a short speech, Tiel- 
man Roos, Minister of Justice, said 
it was & privilege to see Mr. Pier- 

s work again. There was, he 


A said, @ small band of people in 


IN RELIEF WORK 


Air Ministry Co-operates 


With Salvation Army in 
Distributing. Food — 
y° 


‘Br Wine_uss FRoM Stasis 
PosTaL TRLeGRAPK FROM 


LONDON—The Air Ministry and 


BEAU Vis 
Livax 


, _jthe Home Office are co-operating |‘ 
ee ‘dispute be with the Salvation Army in sending 
Government and ¢ German shipbuild- 


supplies by airplane to villages 


isolated by snowdrifts. Many of: | 


these centers have been unable to 
get food since last Mongay, and. are 
now running short. Parcels contain- 
‘ing biscuits, cocoa, condensed milk, 
meat and fish were sent out this 
morning from Stagslane Airdrome, 
North London, to fly over Addington 
and Seven Oaks in Kent, Redhill and 
Lingfield in Surrey. 

. Arrangements were also made at 
‘Andover airdrome for a similar dis- 
tribution where it is required in 
Hampshire and Wiltshire, including 
Salisbury Plain. 


LONDON (#)—tThe Salvation Army 
and the British Air Ministry are co- 
operating on extensive plans to dis- 
tribute food and other necessities by 
airplane to the small places in Kent, 
Surrey and Hampshire counties 
which have been without means of 
communication with the outer .world 
for some days, owing to the severe 
winter storm. 

Five planes were all fueled and 
loaded at Stagslane airdrome this 
noon awaiting sufficient visibility to 
carry out their errand of mercy. 

Instructions were telephoned ahead 
and advised those w could be 
reached and who-were short of food 
to make a black circle 15 feet across 
by placing clothes or other dark 
objects on “the snow. The airmen 
seeing these will drop parcels of food 
and milk attached to parachutes as 
near as possible. .. 

At places known to be isolated but 
unable to receive instructions re- 
garding the circles, the airmen 
planned to drop supplies on the 
chance that the inhabitants would 
get them. 

Channel steamer service was al- 
most normal. The steamship Majes- 
tic arriving at Southampton reported 
a quiet voyage across. 

Railway service which was disor- 
ganized by the. weathe# conditions is 
nearly normal, as a result of continu- 
ous work by an army of snowplows 
and shovel wielders. There are 
stretches of important highways, how- 
ever, that are still impassable and 
many automobiles stand half-covered 
in snowdrifts where they were aban- 
doned three or four days ago. A few 
isolated villages in Monmouthshire, 
Devonshire and Kent remain lost 
from the outer world with only air- 
egg to bring emergency food sup- 
plies. 


‘TRIBUTE IS PAID TO 
EGYPTIAN CONSUL 


Special To rus Curistian Scizence Monrror 


BEIRUT—The Greater Lebanon 
silver medal of merit has been pinned 
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BRIG.-GEN. HOUVISON CRAUFURD, WITH 
to Right—John Douglas Houlson Craufurd, 2d Battalion, Queen’s Own Cameron Highianders; Brig.-Gen. Houison 
Craufurd; Reginaid Fairile, of Myres, Fife. These Hold the Sliver Ewer, the Basin and the Napery. His Majesty 


Was Attired at the Ceremony in Highland Dress. 


on the Egyptian Coneul General at 
Beirut by the Lebanese Government 
in recognition of “the indefatigable 
activity and constant solicitude 
which he has shown since his arrival 
at Beirut toward strengthening com- 
mercial and economic relations be- 
tween the Egyptian kingdom and the 
Lebanese Republic.” 

This event is regarded as rather 
more than a personal tribute. It is 
a token of Lebanese friendship to- 
ward Egypt, although the Lebanese 
cannot be’ unmindful that Cairo is 
the center of Arab agitation against 
the French mandate, propaganda in- 
directly aiming to discredit the 
Lebanese Republic which the French 
have established. 


BELGIAN COAL SURPLUS 
BRINGS PART-TIME WORK 


Srzectal TO Tus (CmuIeTiaxN Scigxnce Mownrror 

BRUSSELS—The coal situation is 
becoming so acute in Belgium that 
the. Governnient. has summoned a 
commission to discuss a possible way 
out. At the present time thé surplus 
stock is about 1,700,000 tons which 
before long will be increased to 2,- 
000,000 

At the time of the last coal crisis 
Belgium was saved by the British 
coal strike, as she was able to dis- 
pose of her surplus etock to Great 
Britain. Several coal mines have 
had to close down one or two days 
in the week, and before ‘long it is 
feared that a third or even a half of 
the mines will have to follow this 


course. 


Bishop of London Tells Merchants 
of Many Courtesies on World Tour 


Special FroM MoniTror Burgav 
LONDON—Dr. Winnington Ingram, 
Anglican Bishop of London, cele- 
brated the thirtieth “birthday” as he 
called it, of his consecration as a 


bishop by lunching with 150 Congre- 
gational laymen at the business men’s 
luncheon, arranged by the London 
Missionary Society recently. He told 
his Nonconformist’ hosts that he 
found them “a very jolly lot of fel- 
lows.” 

Referring in his account of his re- 
cent world tour, to his visit to the 
United States he said (evidently with 
reference to recent happenings in 
Chicago) he did not know what might 
be his fate, for once in Indiana when 
he attended a football match he found 
his box decorated in red. white and 
blue colors, while the band played 
“God Save the King” on his arrival! 

“I want to take this opportunity.” 
he continued, “of again paying a trib- 
ute to the many courtesies I received 
from foreign nations as I went round 
the world. I was made the guest 
of at least two great railways as I 
crossed and recrossed the American 
continent, an American line took me 
free to n, I was guest. on a 
Japanese Seamer to Singapore, and 
from there I was taken by a Dutch 


nk soe at Eleventh; Washington, D. C. 


Let the Studio of, 
-dnterior Decoration. Ff 


Plan Your Home Furnishings 


Years of experience enable our artists to plan and 
~ proper draperies, rugs and furniture 
eens S28 hues of © doses: Hotins, 

Se te Pave trams Sesist you Aid Wo carry 


et that hey sags 


boat to Australia, the vessel going 
160 miles off its course so as to land 
me at a convenient spot to begin my 
tour throughout that continent.” 

The Bishop urged the British Free 
Churches to form Bush Brotherhoods 
on the Anglican model to work 
among the scattered and lonely set- 
tlers in Australia. Otherwise de- 
terioration was almost inevitable, 


scendants of some settlers in Ten- 
nessee, among whom the American 
churches were now again working. 


quences. The ceremony referred to 
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ACT OF GEORGE V 
REVIVES STORY 
ABOUT JAMES V 


Seott’s Account of Rescue 
of Monarch by Farm Hand 
Regains Interest 


BreciaL To THe CuxistTiaN Science Monrror 

EDINBURGH—4A picturesque cere- 
mony recently enacted in this city 
recalls an inte-esting incident in the 
experiences of James V, father of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, His hobby of 
roaming the country in disguise, with 
the object of discovering just how 
his eubjects fared, often led him into 
embarrassing situations, not infre- 
quently fraught with serious conse- 


had its origin in an incident of: this 
kind. . 
According to Sir Walter Scott, the 


King was wandering alone and in 
disguise at Cramond, near Edin- 
burgh, when he was attacked by a 
band of gypsies. He made a stand 
on the high and narrow bridge which 
spans the River Almond, but was 
well-nigh overcome when a farm 
laborer rushed to his rescue, beating 
off the gypsies with a flail. He then 
conducted the man he had succored 
into a neighboring barn, where he 
had been threshing corn, and gave 
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such as had occurred among the de-. 
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BLANKETS 
at the Spetial Price of $0.65 


Just when blankets are most needed, comes this oppor- 


the pair. Soft all-wool Mankote, size 70°x80", 
tively plaided in rose, blue, orchid, tan, and gray. 


Blanket ; Section, Second Floor 


Woodward & Lothrop 


10th, 11th, F and G Sereets, Washingwon, D. 


special price of 7.65 


Photo by Moffat, Edinburgh 
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him water to wash his wounds and 4 
towel. 

The incident occurred on Crown 
lands, and the King directed the 
bondman to “Come to Holyrood, and 
inquire for the Gudemant of Ballen- 
geich.” When he arrived he was met 
by the King in the same disguise as 
before. After conducting him through 
the palace, James asked the man if 
he would like to see the King. John 
Howison, for such was his name, 
replied in the affirmative. “But how 
shall I know him?” he _ asked. 
“Easily,” replied James, “for all 
others will be bareheaded. The King 
alone Will wear his bonnet.” Enter- 
ing the great hall, Howison ex- 
claimed: “Tae King must be either 
you or me, for all but us are bare- 
headed.” 

Sir Walter Scott adds that the King 
showed his enjoyment of the joke by 
laughing heartily, and he bestowed 
upon Howison the lands of Braehead, 
“on condition that he and his suc- 
cessors should be ready to present 
an ewer and basin for the King to 
wash his hands in when His Majesty 
should come to Holyrood or pass the 
Bridge of Cramond.” 

The offer of service has to be made 
every year in order to maintain the 
title to the property, but it has been 
only twice commanded (at least there 
has been no record of any other 
time), once in the time of George IV 
and recently by George V. 

This last ceremony took place at 
Holyrood, where the King was in 
residence. Those taking part were 
the direct linéal descendants of the 
originator of the service. The same 
silver basin and ewer and the same 
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Columbia 5042 


4-Course Dinner 
Every Evening, 5-7:30 
75¢ 
Breakfast Luncheon 
(Self Service ) (Seif 4 table 
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CITY PUTS ITS 
ALDERMEN OUT 


Commission Being Chosen 
to Govern Sydney Until It 
Is “on Proper Footing” 


Srucia TO Tax CuristTian Scisncs MoniTom 

SYDNEY, N. 8. W. — Thomas R. 
Bavin, who succeeded John T. Lang 
as Premier of New South Wales, has 
introduced the necessary legislation 
to place the city of age under a 
com mission. | 

This course was ‘decided upon 
owing to dissatisfaction with alder- 
manic control. Various charges have 
been brought against aldermen in 
connection with preference to certain 
contractors, and in the letting of 
city properties, which are numerous 
and valuable. No offense against al- 
dermen has been proved in recent 
years, but the criticism has been 
continuous, and the Nationalist 
Party went before the electors in the 
recent appeal to them with a definite 
plan to “clean up” the Town Hall. 
That will be done by means of a 
commission, and the selection of the 
members of that body is the most im- 
portant feature of the undertaking. 

It is not intended that the com- 
mission shall be a permanent bods, 
but that it shall place the city on a 
proper footing, and when that is 


sumed though on a different fran- 
chise. The lodger vote of late years 
in some wards overwhelmed the 
votes of the householders and prop- 
erty owners, and it is this fact that is 
held to be primarily responsible for 
the criticized condition of affairs. 


FREEDOM DECENNIAL 


Sreciat TO Tue Curtstian Sctgncs Monrrok 

WARSAW—Poznan is already mak- 
ing preparation for the planned all- 
Poland exhibition; which is to take 
place in 1929. Every province of the 
country will take part, and it will 
show the economic, cultural and ar- 


tistic results of the 10 years of Pol- 
ish independence. 


‘Rome, for example, are trying to do 
in their respective spheres, the new) 


done self-government will be re-¥ 


NOW FORMING 


“CULTURAL CIRCLES IN PRAGUE 


SLAV INSTITUTE 


Example Set by London, Paris and Rome Is Being, Fol- 
lowed with President at the Head 


Srectat. To Tus Canistiax Science Monrror 


PRAGUE—The decision to form a 
Slav Institute at Prague was taken 
& number of years ago, but until 
very recently no definite steps 
towards ite establishment in fact 
were apparent. Now, however, a 
strong committee representative of 
the leading Czechoslovak cultural 
circles, with the President of the 
ublic as its head, has just been 

. What the School of Slavonic 
Studies in London, the Institute 
@Etudes Slaves in Paris and the 
Inatituto per lI'Europa Orientale in 


Slav Institute will also aim at doing: 
in the Slav world. | 

In an interview in the Prager 
Presse, Prof. Milos Weingart out- 
lined some of the ideals of this insti- 
tution. The institute will stand for 
natura] scientific co-operation be- 
tween the cultural societies at home 
and abroad, and perhaps make pos- 
sible a union of all the Slav acade- 
mies abroad. It should be the center 
for an easy exchange of students 
and professors from various coun- 
tries, and make it possible:for them 
to visit the Slav and western HBuro- 
pean states for purposes of research. 


The institute library should be one 
of the most important developments 
in the scheme, and as finances are 
forthcoming it should be subdivided 
into sections, for science, the history 
of literatures, etc., with a collection 
of the best standard works of all 
Slav literatures, fiction, essays, etc., 
both classical and contemporary. An- 
other section would be devoted to 
new productions in philosophy, art, 
sociology, te mention but a few 
branches. What are also sorely 


the knowledge of Slav 
at the universities and in the larger 


board of the 


disputes, seeing that it includes | 


PREPARED BY POLES/#m™ong its members some of those 


best able to decide such matters. 
fully informed upon all the latest 
developments, a periodical should be 
published, and for this purpose the 
present review, Slovansky Prehled, 
is suggested. Needless to say, such an 


Exceptional 


needed are good dictionaries, gram- | 
mar books, textbooks, in the various | 
Slav languages, and an extension of | 
languages | 
through public lectures and courses | 


cities of the Republic. The advisory | 


institute could also, 
serve as the authority in all literary ; 


Also, in order to keep the public} 


The committee has already had a/ 
press conference, at which members | 
of the Polish and foreign press were | 
present, and they propose renew-| 
ing a conference in the spring, when | 


Values 


in 


advanced. The plans are on a very 
large scale, and the exhibition prom- 
ises to be an imposing one. 
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FURS 


During January 


Shaffer Fur Co. 


1788 Columbia Road, N. W. 


the progress made in the arrange- | 
ments and buildings will be more) 


Sumptuous 


FUR 


25% 
REDUCTION 


The semi-annual sale of Winter 
Suits and Overcoats is now in prog- 
ress. For the man who seeks splen- 
did value in quality merchandise this 
is a great saving opportunity. 


Smart 
Haber- 
dashery 


Stein- 
Bloch 
Clothes 
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WEAR 
SIDNEY WEST, Inc. 
14th and G Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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ROYAL 


1000 Pieces White Panmel 


Cooking Utensils 
Your Choice at 89c Each 
Qt. Convex Kettle with Cover 8 
Kettle 


COATS 


Now Available 


lErillebacher 


Feminine Apparel of Individuality 
1210-1212 F Street, Washington 


Institute is entirely non-political in 
its character. 

This program is one which wil! 
take soine years so St but it 


is a very good indication of the 


way in which the members 
institute committee regard 
work, and much cultural nt 
expected from this new 

during the comifig years. 


“FREE” DUTCH TRADE , 
' UNIONISTS INCREASE 


femiat. ro. THe Curietian Science Monfron 
AMSTERDAM—In the report pyb- 
lished by the Netherlands Federation 
of Trade Unions, it is stated that the 
“free” trade union center of ot 1 
had on Jan. 1, 1927, « membership of 
196,314 against 189,686 on Jan. 1, 
1926, thus showing an increase of 
6628 members. Of the total] number 
of workers organized in trade unions 
39 per cent were in 1926 organized in 
the Netherlands Federation. 

The Dutch trade union movement 
continues to be greatly divided; 
there are still seven different na- 
tional centers, the “free,” the Roman 
Catholic, the Protestant, the Com- 
munist, the Syndicalist, the neutral, 
and a special center for vey ow 
workers. Over 50 per cent ofall the 
workers organized in these” ferent 
centers belong to the Netherlands 
Federation, Roman Catholic center, 
25 per cent, and Comarantote not 
quite 3% per cent. 


Walk- Over Shoes 


For Men and Women 
Special attention paid to - each. 
individual foot. We employ _- 
only expert Shoe fitters 
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Store-wide 
Reductions 


Substantial savings ia 
every department of this 
nationally known store. 
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Interiors of Fine Homes - 


Al 


and appearance of your home. 
We invite you to inspect our col- 
lection of new “things.” 


DULIN and MARTIN CO. 
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Trip thru our store will 
suggest many ideas for 
improving the comfort 
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Starting Wednesday, January 4th 


“344 


cost you $25 to $39.50—go into 


Penn Avenue 


at 8th 


Our Great.Annual New Year’s Sale of 


Dresses 
98 


Over eight hundred new dresses—in styles that have but 
| recently appeared in New York—dresses that would regularly — 


Full details in the local papers on Tuesday, Jan. 3rd. 


this famous dress sale this year. 


Begin January 3rd at 
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Final Round as Tennis 
Parente 


NEW YORK, Dee. 31 it p)—Willlam | 


c= gates the oie t “peer pistes 
/ duntor indoor tennis championship for 


SPECIAL m Monrron Bongav 
NEW YORK—For the third time in 


‘a year, Julius Séligson and Frank ,X. 


Shields, the two outstanding “junior 
stars of the United States, will meet 
today In the final round of a United 
States tennis championship, when 


they will encounter each other in the }- 


national junior indoor singles cham- 
pionship at the Seventh Regiment 
Armory. This will be their final en- 
counter in the class, as Seligson will 
graduate into the senior rank with the 
new year, while Shields has still an- 
other year as a junior. 

Seligson, now representing Lehigh 
University, is now holder of the title 
and if he wins today will duplicate the 
feat of Vincent Richards of winning 
the title three years in succession. His 
performances yesterday in the semi- 
finals, when he did not allow C. Al- 
phonso Smith, the Baltimore player, 
who is now at the University of Vir- 
ginia,, a single game, stamps the 
champion as at the top of his game 
which makes his success possible. 

Shields, too, was displaying his finest 
play for the greater part of his match 
with Jacobs, the Baltimore lefthander, 
who is now: at University of Pitts- 
burgh. Shields was a trifie slow in 
getting into his best stride and the 
service of Jacobs and a break through 
in the fifth game of the first set on the 
errors of Shields, placed the Baltimo- 
rean at 4—2. But the next game found 
Shields displaying his skill at the net 
with all his old-time power, afid 
Jacobs was soon hopelessly distanced. 
Shields won four games in a row to 
capture the first set and then added 
five more in the second before Jacobs 
managed to get another. Then the 
Columbia Grammar School boy took 
the — oe for the set and match, 

William Jacobs, the younger brother 
of the junior star, winner of the boys’ 
indoor title last year, will again be 
able to take the honors, if he can de- 
feat Peter Cary, a boy from South- 
port, Conn., who is a student at Will- 
iston Academy, Easthampton, Mass. 
Jacobs came through to the final by 
a victory over Sidney Seligson, the 
younger brother of the junior cham- 
pion, a student at James Monroe High 
School, 6—3, 6—2, but Cary required 
three hard-fought sets before he could 
eliminate R. I. Rossheim of German- 
vie Pa., the score being 6—1, 5—7, 


Seligson and Shields,-who have been 
doubles partners for several years, 
when both were students at Columbia 
Grammar School, and Edward Jacobs 
and C. Alphonso Smith, who are also 
old-time partners in Baltimore, will 
be the finalists in the doubles, which 
will also be played this afternoon. 
Both teams had to display real ten- 
_ to attain the places, however, as 

Hayes and L. R. Whitehead, a 

pair from Amherst College, carried the 
altimoreans to extra games in the 
first set, before Jacobs and his part- 
ner could win, 7—5, 6—4, and Gabriel 
Levine of University of Pennsylvania, 


. and Sidney R. Snitkin, another Am- 


herst player, held Shields and Selig- 
son to a 6—5, 6—3 score. 

To give the players in the. junior 
singles a chance to rest before they 
compete in the doubles, William T 
Tilden 2d, and Francis T. Hunter, his 
doubles partner, will give an exhibi- 
tion singles match after the con- 
clusion of the junior singles. The 
summary: 
UNITED STATES JUNIOR INDOOR 

SINGLES CHAMPIONSHIP 

Semifinal Round 
Julius Seligson, ye University, 
ty Cc. A. Smith niversity o "Vir- 
ginta . 

Frank xX. Shields, Columbia Grammar 
School, defeated Edward Jacobs, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, 6—4, 1. 
UNITED STATES BOYS’ INDOOR SIN- 

GLES CHAMPIONSHIP 
Semifinal Round 
William Jacobs, Baltimore 


defeated Sidney Seligson, James 
School, 2. 


me 
Williston ‘Academy, de- 
Reoesheim, Gillespie Junior 
—— Pa., 6—1, 


de- 


City. Col- 


School, 


UNITED STATES ‘JUNIOR INDOOR 
DOUBLES CHAMPIONSHIP— 
Semifinal Round 

Julius Seligson and Frank X. Shields, 

New York, defeated Gabriel Levine and 
Bidney R. ‘Snitkin, New aork. 6—4, 6—3. 

ward Jacobs and C. Al 
Baltimore, defeated 8. P. 

R. Whitehead, Amherst Col 


Wisconsin Leads 
in Winter Sports 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y., Dec. 31 (#) 
-—-University of Wisconsin yesterday 
jumped into the lead in the annual 
college week winter sports meet here. 
By virtue of its victory in the single 
event of the day Wisconsin went to the 
front with nine points. Dartmouth 
College and McGill University occu- 
pied second place with éight points 
each and University of Néw Hamp- 
shire held third position with seven 
points. 

Soft ice barred all events on yester- 
day's program except the downhill ski 
race. Charles M. Proctor ‘28, Dart- 
mouth, took the honors in this event. 
W. B. Thompson, McGill, was second, 
H. G. Groy, Wisconsin. third, and 
Knut Dahl, another Wisconsin en- 
trant, fourth. 

The first game of the three-game 
hockey series between Dartmouth and 
Williams colleges is yet to be played. 
Soft ice caused postponement of the 
first,two games, scheduled for Thurs- 
day and yesterday. 
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TORONTO GRADS WIN, 10—3 
SrxciaL TO THe Caristian Science Monitor 


PEMBROKE, Ont., Dec. 31—Univer- 
sity of Toronto graduates won the sec- 
me of their tour in the Ottawa 
Valley district by Repo aypese the local 
team 10 to 3 here last night. Trottier, 
Delahey and Mordon of the grads are 
local p avers, and in the second period 
the former two played for the Pem- 
ahey scori two 


ter starred for the 


LA FRANCE TO CHICAGO 


MONTREAL, Que., Dec. 31 (#)— 
LaFrance, substitute center and left wing 
of the Canadiens hockey sextet, departs 
for ge ay today to join the Black 
Hawks Who have taken over his con 
for the rest of the season. 
one of the outstanding a with 
luth in the American Hockey Associa- 
tion in previous years, age eg the Cana- 

tho had been under /-ore 
eontract to the local m a ove 
_pons previous, but had 
“LaF i a gs, amateur Sockeye 
poe Falis, O 
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ennsy ivania State College 
of Oklahoma 
Frazier, Kansas 


“of Wisconsin 
rdson, Maine 

Uaiveretty = ere 
Galen Elliott, North Cavelten 
University of North Carolina 


James Walthour Jr., New York, N. Y. 


rris Horder, Australia 
Professional! all-around..Cecil Walker 


“Italy 


S. Navy 
... New York A. C. 


. Saitus Club 
s. Saltus Club 


Dow, iy S. Saltus Club 


lL, — University 
F ~ ae -p 


.. Boston —— c Asso. 


York A. § 
Saber.. a pa Muray, New York A. C. 
Haro 


eee eeeeeeee 


eeteeeesn 


Aca caldemy 


a ence, dvelin 


takes: sabers 
6 Lorber, Ohlo State 


aiadtoee 
iagurl Valley Conference. .Missou 


erence. *s-*¢ 
Pr idetiore California, 


ttsburgh- 


| western 


ale 


Cc. nrg Vanderbilt, Tennessee 
Southwestern Conference ..... 
Texas A. & M. College 


homas D. ~psae tech Washington 


n, Rochester, N. Y. 
Public link os ib04 yi 


Ca eesiian Pittsburgh 
Wise tare. Miriam Burns Horn, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Western ay F 
E. Stein, ‘Tacoma. ‘Wash. 


~F 
Albert "Winks Dunkirk, N. Y. 
ve women . 
Harry Pressler, Los Angeles 
Western open 
Walter Cc. Hagen, Pasadena, Fla. 
Southern amateur 
Harry Ehle, Asheville, N. C. 
a women’s. Mrs. D. 8S. ereees 
New York 
ah sviyrctusars 


National, pratt or women’s. . Mrs. 
Du Bois, Westchester-B. c: Cc. 
Intercollegiate, team.... .- Princeton 

Intercollegiate, individual . 
Watts ys gre: oa School of Tech. 

9,| Interscholast 

Phillips Pinay, Phillips Exeter Acad. 

Interscholastic, eastern, team 
Choate School 


Western Conference 
Western Conference, individual, 
Lester Bolstad, Minnesota 
Southern Conference 
Georgia School cf Technology 
Southern Conference, individual, 
Watts Gunn, Georgia School of Tech. 


Gymnastics 
A. A: U. Tee re Te Alfred o> 
Swiss Turn bd deg poreey . ang 
A. A. U., team. —. York Turn tats 
Intercollegiate, . Dartmouth 
Intercollegiate, individwai 
, Newhart es me 8 esr. Acad. 
Western Conference, team. 
Western Conference, 
* A. Davidson, Chicago 


Handball 
Standard ball, singles........... 
George Nelson, Baltimor 
Standard ball, doubles... .H. W. eet 
man and Kamman, Detroit 
Four-eail. hardball, singles 
Clifford Kauling, Brooklyn C A, 
Saecnah senior singles. . Murray Ver- 
non, Trinity Club, Brooklyn, ee Ee 


Hockey 
Eastern college 
Eastern amateur club 
University Club, Boston 
Westerp Conference 
Minnesota-Michigan 
American Hockey Association..Duluth 
National Hockey League 
Ottawa Senators 


Horseshoe Pitching 
Men's ees a nal 
Cc. Davis, Columbus, O. 
Weseee s seuteholoeni 
Mra. A. Lanham, Bloomington, II. 


Lacrosse 
Intercollegiate...Johns Hopkins Univ. 


Lawn Bowling 


Robertson Trophy Buffalo 


National 
Joseph Medvidovich, Clairton, Pa. 


Pony Polo 
: Sands Point 
United States Arm 
.Brooklyn R. & D. Clu 
Intercollegiate, indoor Yale 
Basterm College ...ccccccscvccess Yale 
Pacific Coast "Daniorence dais aah 
Stanford University 
Intercircuit Cleveland 


Powerboat 
Express cruisers 
Sea Dream, G. de F. Larner 
Greenwich Folly, 
George H. Townsend 


x Racquets 
Singles........- Cc G Pell, New York 
Doubles C. Pell and 

G. ee New York 
viibditenes: J. A. Scutar, Philadelphia 


Rifle ang 

National Lieut. R. M. Cutts Jr. 
Intercollegiate, ides tp-chemieer, 
R. M. Harbeck ’28, Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
Intercollegiate, team, shoulder-to- 

shoulder. age ge hae Univ. 
Intercollegiate, R ‘ Arkansas 
Intercollegiate a, sit sath" Aiilasourl 
Intercollegiate a, sight)..Norwich 


Gold cup 


oO. = Barnhart. Chicago 


Sculling 
CLEA reggae 


Amateur.... 


Intercollegiate 
Amateur singles 


Senior fours. 9. Philadelphi 
Senior eights 

Pacific Coast Cont Counes. 
Harvard-Yale 


t Jr. sToronty 
hia Barge C lub 
ndotte Boat Club 
. California 


Spee. amateur.c. I. Gorman, St. John, 

N,. B., and Henry Nelson, Chicago 
Women’s, speed . 

Miss Elsie Muller, New York 

Pair skating, figure.... .c& BB. 

pene gy ~y N. W. aia Boston 

Women’s, 
Miss Beatrix "tauatives. “New York 


peesvecTUinots | @™at 
ri 


Fame est. BoiGh of New New ¥ 


Girls" Maingiea.. 


augen, St. Paul 


re (Foch Trophy) 


Seecer Football 
ational........:..+xall River F. C. 
ational * teu 


Heidelberg Fic eidejbors, Pa 
iiicirktoant poi Bl LF 6 
intercollegiate Sadi tiweds 6 Obs Syisesise 


Squash Racqeets 
Amateur........M. P. Baker, Boston 
Team ........-..Harvard University 


Squash para 


Hal 
Columbia University Chub NY 
rag ore Coase 


dmeateen "Cc fase Co. 


Heideibers 


W ge ss eta gonss 


ternity 8S. “7, nd 
K. Cross, Yale Club 


POM. wesseeseooess 


Veteran..H. R. M 
Western......G. 


Swimming 


+ See: 4 


U., tea <3 
A. U.. saan, indoor. . 
f-setenit 
Western ference... DEP oped? 


V. Conference sis 
Natlonal Collegiate A. A ‘Wesich gan 
Chi River Mar 

ohn Weissmuller | Illinois A. C. 
Women’s team, indoor 
Women’s ar iy: Assn. . New York 
Women's tea 
Women's Swimming Assn., New York 


iene A 
Singles.J. René Lacost ris, France 
Doubles, W. T. Tilden 2a Philadel ne. 
and F. T. Hunter, New Roche! lie, N. Y, 
Mixed doubles... Elleen Bennett, 
England, and Henri Cochet, France 
Municipal singles ...... 
R. Drewes, St. Louis 
Municipal doubles . L. Rice an 
G. J. Jennings Jr., Chicago 
Singles, indocr. won rotra, nce 
Doubles, 5 ander Ng Borotra and 
Jacq B. Brugnon, France 
sae 8 doubles, indaee 
s. G. Wightman, Brookline, 
oe i G. P. Gardner Jr., Boston 
Women’s sin 
Miss Helen } 


L. A. Godfree 

and Miss E. H. Harvey. England 
Clay const ae yy 
ilde 


Clay ome ‘~~ les 
J. F, Hennessey, fndianapote, 
and ‘Le E. Williams, Chica 
Church Cup......++. ibis icaue ate “ 
as 


Intersec' 
Junior si 
Junior 4 
Edward ‘Jacobs, Baltimore, and 
Cc. A. Smith, Charlcttesville, Va. 
Boys’ singles. indoor 
F. Coen Jr., Kansas City 
Junior singles, indoor 
Julius Seligson, New York 
Junior coetien, indocr..M. T. Hill and 
H. La Johnson he Waban, Mass, 
Girls’ Aa P, indoo 
Miss Sarah Palfrey, Boston 
Girls’ doubles, indoor....Misses Sarah 
and Mianne Palfrey, Buston 
Boys’ singles 
Witiiam Jacobs, Baltimore 
Veteran stngstes 
A. New BS aha N. Y¥. 


Veteran RA “Fred C ages an and 
Dr. W.H. Rosenbaum, New rat 
Father and son John Barton RP 
Horace Barton, Sioux City, S. D. 
by ang I . me nee, indeor 
Wightman, Brookline 
oubles, indoor 
htman, Brockline, 
essup, Wilmington 
M. K. Gladman, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Girls’ doubles...Miss M. K. Gladman, 
Santa Monica, and Missa J. N. 
Cruickshank, ‘Los Angeles 
Intercollegiate singles 
Wilmer L. Allison, Univ. of Texas 
ae doubles. J. W. Van Ryn 
nd K. Appel, yengomen 
Interodtlenlase singles, in 


Waanewa 
—- A. WwW. Wi 
Mrs. J. B. 
.M 


ndoo 
tbeck, ‘airware 
Intercollegiate doubles, indoor. 
, Eggmann and J. 8. 
Garretson, Cornell 
M. Y. Conference singles 
H. E. Coggeshall, Grinnell 
M. V. Conference doubles..F. F. Royer 
ason, ere 
single 


dge, Dartmouth 


and R. M 
ms | Intercollegiate 

M 

N. E. Intercollegiate doubles 
Cc. B. Marsh and H. F. Wolf, Williams 

Western Conference singles 
7. O'Connell. Illinois 

Western Conference doubles.. 

H.J. Barton and K.G. Moore, Michi an 
Pacific Coast Conference... .Stanford 
Trap Shooting 

Amateur clay target 

Osear Hansen, Fremont, Neb. 
Grand —ee Otto Newlin 
Junior amateu 

William " Senkhne. Orleans, Ind. 
Women's..Miss Mabel Wilson, Buffalo 
Professicnal 

Fred Tomlin, Glassboro, N. Y. 


Water Polo 


Intercollegiate 
Western Conference 
Chicago-Northwestern 
Illinois A. C. 


Wrestling 
..Oklahoma A. & M. College 
Conference Illinois 


ce 
klahoma A. & M. College 
Intercollegiate.......Yale and Lehigh 


A. A. U.. 
uewera 
M. 


mpe a. , Newport Harbor, Calif. 


Tem 
Astor Cup, s ‘ 
pre nat e, H. "g. Vanderbilt 
Astor Cup, schooners....... 
Vanitie, H. P- 
‘inac pace. : 


Cruising Divi 
Detroit-Mackinac eeereeetve 

Ba rbette, as. Archer 
Lipton “R” .Cup...A Vail 
King’s Cup.. Barbara; . Maxwell 
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VETERANS LEADING 
“GOLF TOURNAMENT 


LOS ANGELES, Calif., Dec. 31 () 
—Cards of 69, two strokes below par 
01. the ocean bordering Palos Verdes 
Country Club course, put A. A. 
Watrous, veteran Grand _ Rapids, 
Mich., golfer, and Fred Morrison of 
Los Angeles to the fore of the field 
of linksmen Ahat participated in the 
first 18 holes of qualifying play in the 
$2500 open tournament. 

But one stroke behind these two 
pace setters was Harry Cooper of Los 
Angeles, ‘while to complete th- list of 
those who toured the tricky course 
below or at even par figures came 
another professional, Edward Loos of 
Los Angeles, who made it in 71, even 


par. 

Two other professionals tied with 
ecards of 72 for next place honors. 
They were Hutt Martin of Reno, Nev., 
and John Tarrant of the Encino Coyn- | mp, 
try Club, near here, Next in line were 
three others in a tie. Robert Clar 
Alameda, Calif., Olin Dutra of Freme. 
Calif., and Dallas Jeffers of Corona, 
Calif., each with 73. 

T. D. Armour of Washington, Dm <.; 
who is national open champion, 
with 12 others the 74-stroke division. 
They included George von Elm of 
Angeles, former national amateur 
Joseph Turnesa and An- 
thony Manero of Elmsford, N. Y.; 
Harold Sampson of Burlingame; 
A. R. Espinosa and Gordon 

of Chicago: MacDonald 
Smith, Great Neck, L. L; Harold Beer, 
San Francisco: Eric Bannister, With- 


nipeg, and Neil Christian, Portland, 


“2 new golfing organization, the chief 
aim of which is to co-operate with 


cities desiring to hold winter tourna- 


ments, came into existence here yes- 
leading professional 
linksmen of the country organized the 
Association of Tournament Golfers. 


terday when 


were sent to St. Paul. Morehart came 
to the Yankees from the Chelago White 
Sox and Giard from the Browns. 


MAY PLAY FOOTBALL ON CYCLES 


of Grant 


Thomas D. Armour of Washington, 
national open champion, was elected 
president, and Harold’ Sharkey, 
Newark, N. J., golf writer, was made 
secretary-treasurer and manager, 
Sharkey will start immediately the 
work of sanctioning dates for a tour 
by a group of noted golfers during the 
1928 season, beginning in November 
and ending in April 

A number of other officers were 
elected, including regional vice-presi- 
dents, A. R. Espinosa, for Chicago; 
Neil Christian Yakima, Wash., for 
the Pacific Northwest; Charles Guest 
of Los Angeles, for Southern Califor- 
nia; Dewey Longworth of San 
Francisco, for northern California, and 
John Bredemus of San Antonio, for 
Texas. An executive committee waa 
named to include R. A. Cruickshank, 
L. H. Diegel, W. J. Mehlhorn and 
al. of New York; 
pids, Mich., and the officers. 


NIAGARA DOWNS LONDON, 4-1 
Srucitat TO Tas Curistian Science aoe 


shared Fal 
game, and 
Los | its smooth-working Gdmbteation pies ee aes 


ee the time. The locals failed to's to show thelr 


their individual 
Ao gy to — much impression on the 
visitors’ defense. The winners eceeed 
two Is in each of the fret a: and third 
peed . While the Panthers scored. in 


YANKEES RELEASE TWO 
NEW Y Dec. 31 — 


ew York 
ub yesterday, 


’ 


atrous of | victory o 


Special TO Tue CuagisTIAN Science Montror 


BOMBA Y—There is a likelihood that 
motorcycle football will soon be added to 
the list of sports in which Calcutta folk 
indulge. The Automobile Association of 
Bengal is understood to be anxious to 
develop the sporting side of motorcycling 
in Calcutta, and to this end is trying to 

orvaaee a motorcycle football competi- 
tion. ere appears to be some difficulty, 
however, in arranging a suitable ground, 
the football authorities not being too 
favorably dis toward the introduc- 
tion of this form of sport. So far 1) 
players have expressed their willingness 
to take part in the competition and prac- 
tice will begin whenever a ground is 
available. 


STRATFORD WINS, 8 TO 2 
Special TO Tas Curistian Sorencs Montrozn 


STRATFORD, Ont., Dec. 31—A goal 
by Hicks with only 11 seconds to play 
gave the Stratford Nationals a ef 

over the Toronto Ravinas here 
a Canadian Professional! 
the first win that 


HORNETS WIN THIRD STRAIGHT 
SesciaL TO Tus Craistian Science Moxrror 

WINDSOR, Ont., Dec. 31—Ttle Hornets 
acored their third successive Canad 


"Gorones Material 


Minnesota Swimmers Have a 
Fine Chance to Capture 
“Big Ten” Title 


Srecual. Tro Tae Cratertan Scizxce Moxrron 


ence championship in 1926 and sinad 
second in the season which ended in 
March, 1927. It should be a better 
team than that of last year, especially 
with the incentive of playing host for 
the first time to the ‘Big Ten’ Con- 
ference title meet here, March 23 and 


24,” 

Niels Thorpe, Gopher swimming 
coach, summarizes thus the chances 
of his swimmers for Intertollegiate 
Conference success this season. Thorpe 
is beginning his eighth season at 
Minnesota with a record of two cham- 
pionship, three second places, a third 
and a fourth place. He has lost a 
national intercollegiate champion and 
_ other veteran stars, but his team 

another ‘national intercol- 
ecg titleholder among nine letter 
men, six of whom have won two 
monograms, and a relay aggregation 
which promises to surpass the record- 
breaking quartet of last year. 

In addition to the nine lettermen on 
the team Coach Thorpe has two mem- 
bers of the 1927 varsity squad and 
nine swimmers from the freshman 
team of last year, 
promises to become an outstanding 
dash man. M. M. Moody °30, a two- 
letterman and an outstanding star on 
the team for two seasons, is Min- 
nesota's premier swimmer. Moody 
holds the national intercollegiate 
record for the 100 yards freestyle, set 


at Virginia, Minn., last year at 53 3-5s.' 


Moody swims anchor,on the relay 
team, is one of the two fastest 
Gophers in the 40 and 50 yard dashes, 
and has the stamina to star in even‘ts 
from 200 to 440 yards. 


Sam Hill Rates High 


His mate in the matter of the free- 
style speed and his superior in ver- 
satility is Capt. Sam Hill '28, who has 
matched Moody's mark of 18 2-5s. for 
the 40-yard dash and whose specialty 
is the backstroke. Hill is a younger 
brother to J. E. Hill '28 who, before 
he was lost to Minnesota through 
graduation, set the national intercol- 
legiate record for the 150-yard back- 
stroke at Im. 48.18. The Hill brothers 
have been outstanding in Northwest 
competition for several years and Sam 
has always been within a half stroke 
of his older brother. Captain Hill 
swims third on the relay team and is 
backstroke lead in the medley in addi- 
tion to being a certain point winner in 
the 150-yard backstroke. 

Minnesota's championship relay 
team, S. B. Morris '28, R. T. Bennett 
‘28. Hill and Moody, which set the 
national intercollegiate record for the 
160-yvard event at Im. 14.4s., is intact, 
but the advent of a former freshman 
star, C. O. Waidelich ‘30, threatens to 
displace Bennett and promises to add 
speed in the relays. All these and 
Neal Crocker '30, a letterman of last 
year, are capable of better than 19.5 
seconds for the 40-yard dash and 56 
seconds for the century. 

Bennett, a two-letter man, is ex- 
pected to compete in the longer 
events, 200 to 440 yards freestyle, 
along with F. L. Lucke Jr. °30, also 
winner of two monograms, H. A. 
Steenson °30, letterman of 1927, and 

J. Lind °30, a graduate from the 
freshman team. 

With Hill in the backstroke event 
will be R. O. Spittler ‘31, a veteran of 
last year’s varsity, whose time of Im. 
58s. earns him second choice to his 
captain, L. P. Slaney ‘29, another 
member of the 1927 varsity, and three 
men from the freshman squad, G. 8. 
Scullin '30, W. T. Wilke °30, and A, 
P. Brastad °30. The former freshmen 
are regarded as point wiemqee after 
a little more experience. 


-. Purdy Leader in Breaststroke 


Cc. E. Purdy ’28, the third member 
of the triumvirate of two-letter de- 
pendables, is the leading Gopher ex- 


one of whom. 


Camps to Give More 
Time to Athletics 


Br rap Asscciarhe Pages 


: instruction, 
was announced yesterday at _the 
War Department. In general, ‘the 
program will call for military 
training in the forenoons and ath- 
leties or other recreation in the 
afternoons, only advanced students 
being called upon for further milli- 

tary training after midday. Under 
the order the amount of time each 
day for military instruction will be 
reduced to 4 hours and 30 minutes 
for students in the beginning or 

hasic course and ranging up to 6 

hours and 30 minutes for the 

“blue” course advanced students. 
ponent of the breaststroke. He is 
seconded by a freshman graduate, D. 
R. Bayers '30, whose early season time 
of 2m. 508. compares favorably with 
that of the veteran. H. L. Rush ‘2 
a letterman of 1927, is the third 
breaststroke entrant. 

With the loss of C. H. Barnacle °27, 
through graduation, the Minnesots 
team is left without a veteran diver 
but three freshman stars of last sea- 
son display skill that promises to be 
more than adequate before the season 
wanes. They are H. W. Matson ‘29. 
Elisworth Moon ‘29, and Ralph Mer- 
chant °30. 

When J. E. Hill swam the back- 
stroke, Purdy the breast, and Sam 
the freestyle the Minnesota 

relay team set an unofficial 
of 3m. 15s. for the event last year. 
This season Sam Hill will swim the 
backstroke, Purdy the breast again, 
and Weidelich is expected to act as 
anchor with the freestyle. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Western Confer- 


ence swimming schedule: 
Feb. 11—University of Wisconsin at 
Madison : 22—University of Michigan, 
March 3—University of Iowa at lowa 
City; %9—Northwestern University at 
Evanston : 23-24— Western Conference 
Championship. 


FANS AWAIT: EAST-WEST CLASH 

PASADENA, Calif., Dec. 31 (*)}—Foot- 
ball pr nosticators having had a 
glimpse of Glenn S. Warner's stalwarts 
in action, turned today to the arrival of 
the Pittsburgh Panthers, to see what 
they look like before making their final 
forecasts as to the winner of the East- 
West clash here next Monday. Ccach 
J. B. Sutherland, the Pittsburgh mentor, 
gave his men several workouts en route. 
They will have several short. drills here 
before meeting the men from Stanford 
University. Warner's first team yester- 
day was composed of Capt. J. H. Mc- 
Creery ‘28 at center, D. A. Robesky °29 
and S. F. Post "28 at guards, Chris Free- 
man ‘28 and Roland Sellman ‘29 at 
tackles, J. B. Preston ‘30 and Theodore 
Harder '29 on the ends, M. M. Murphy 
"28 at quarter, Dick Hyland and PD. K., 
Hill ‘29 at the halfback posts, and C. P, 
Hoffmegn ‘28 at fullback. 


DUNLAP DEFEATS HOMANS 
IPINEHURST, N. C., Dec. 2i—George 
T. Dunlap Jr. of New York and Prince- 
ton University won the midwinter golf 
tournament here for the third consecu- 
tive year yesterday by defeating Bugene 
Homans, a college classmate, and the 
SE champion of New Jersey, at the 
twentieth hole. It was the third 20-hole 
match in the tourney in three successive 
days, 


DUNN TO MANAGE ARENA 


DETROIT, Dee. 31 
Dunn, former executive manager 
Madison Square Garden in New York, 
was appointed general manager of the 
new O'ympia Sports Arena here yester- 
day. The_.appointment of Dunn. accord- 
ing to difectors, is the forerunner of a 
complete reorganization of the executive 
force sof the arena. 


HARVARD VARSIMZ WINS 


NEW YORK, Dec. 31—The Harvard 
University squash racquet team defeated 
the Rockaway Hunting Club on the lat- 
ter’s court yesterday, five matches to 
one. The college players romped through 
to an easy victory over their opponents 
and won two matches in straight games. 


DAVISON’ PAXON Co. 


ATLANTA yey 
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The Gift Shop 


Unique things from the 
four corners of 


the Earth 


One of America’s Finest 
Stores 


ee wite 
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Winnipeg Maroons 


Defeat St. Paul, 1-0 


O’Meara Scores Only Goal in 
Close-Checking American 
Hockey Game 
AMERICAN SrANDING OC ATION 
Pts 
16 
iT 
x 
7 


-~Goals—, 
wens Tied — — 


Minneapolis . 
Winnipe 


GAMES TUESDAY 
Winnipeg at Kansas City. 
Duluth at St. Paul 
Srrcuat To Tre Cuerierian Sctexce Monrronr 
ST. PAUL, Minn., Dec. 31—Winni- 
peg strengthened its hold on third 
place in the American Hockey Asso- 


j ciation here last night by defeating 


St. Paul 1 to 0, in a game marked by 
exceptionally close checking on the 
part of both teams. So hard played 
was the encounter and so close was 
the checking that the goalers were 
called upon to stop only 35 shots be- 
tween them. 

The teams played man-for-man 
hockey during the first two periods 


8,; and neither side was able to pass its 


opponents’. blue line often. Eleven 
shots marked the first period and 10 
the second. 

O'Meara, veteran right wing of the 
Maroons, scored the one goal after 
two periods and more than half of 
the third hag@ passed. He starred both 
on offense and defense all during the 
game and, with both teams waiting 
for breaks, was ready when the soli- 
tary chance came. There was a face- 
off near the right boards and O'Meara 
received the puck. He. stickhandled 
his way agound Goheen, St. Paul's 
veteran right defenge, drew Goalie 
McCusker from his net and drove the 
puck into the far corner of the net. 
A severe St. Paul attack failed to 
break through the close-checking 
Winnipeg defense in the remaining 
minutes of play. The summary: 

WINNIPEG ST. PAUL 
Sommers, Runge. lw. .rw, Wilson, Ingram 
Gottselig, Kelly, Sande rson, ¢ 

c, Desjardine,. Romnes 
O'Meara, Couture. rw 

lw, G. Conroy, Sheppard 
Redpath, Benson, Id. ...rd, Nichols, Breen 
Borland, Townsend, rd 
ia. Jhasdcoconédbeene g. McCusker 

Score—Winnipeg 1, St. Paul 0. Goals— 
O'Meara for Winnipeg. Referee—Helmer 
Grenner, Duluth. Time—Three 20m. 
periods. 


PRAIRIE HOCKEY LEAGUE 
STANDING 
-—Goals—~ 
Won Tied an For Agst P.C. 
Moose Jaw ... 5 2 25 Bee 
Saskatoon .... 2 ; 2 8 
Regina 2 5 4 
MOOSE JAW WINS TWO 
SpeoiuaL to Tue Caristiaxn Science Monrror 


SASKATOON, Sask... Dec. 31—Moose 
Jaw Maroons reinforced their position as 
leaders in the Prairie Hockey League 
by two wins over I[iegina Capitals in 
successive nights 4% Thursday and Fri- 
day at Moose Jaw. Thursday the 
Maroons defeated Regina in overtime. 
5 to 4, with Sutherland scoring the 
deciding goal. At estan Fridays night 
the Moose Jaw club added two more 
points to its total with a 5-to-2 victory. 
Moose Jaw now heads the league with 
12 points, four more than Saskatoon, 
which is In second place. 


Chumley 


Sports Wear 
Hats, Dresses, etc. 


for Women. In Richmond 
Exclusively at 


Miller & Rhoads 


“THE SHOPPING CENTER™ 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


For prompt, expert, sanitary 
laundry and dry cleaning service 


Phone WAlnut 7651 


PIEDMONT 


DRY CLEANING 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Out-of-town customers promptly 
served by express or parcel post. 


Chamberlin-Johnson 
Du Bose Company 


Specialists in 
Smart Apparel 
and 
Things Beautiful 
for the Home 


90 Whitehall Street 
ATLANTA, GA. 


J. M. HIGH CO. 


63 Departments Under One Roof 
Famed for the High Excellence of 


Its Silks... Fine Apparel for 
Misses and Chi 


Women, o hike 
Headquarters for the Leading 
Brands of Women’s Finest Hosiery 


Mail Orders Filled 


J. M. High Company 
Whitehall at Hunter 
Atlanta, Georgia 


M. Rich & 
Bros. Co. 


Atlanta's Own Store of True 
Southern Hospitality 


Seventy-Five Merchandise 

Departments, Rest Room, Tea 

Room, Nursery. “Penelope 

Penn,” Persona! Service, 

“Ann Page,” Home Budget 
Service. 


Broad, Alabama and Forsyth Sts.. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Didenhover + Du Bot 


incorporated 
Grace Street at Second 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Correct Fall Modes 
for Madam 


and Mademoiselle 


FECES 


Wilfred C. Fields, center of the Boston 
Tigers, is voluntarily coaching the Bur 


Pirates. He had 
in the season from 
and was gece Rigs 
to keep in condit etic tn in Pittsburgh. 
The Canadian Professional Hockey: 
League went through quite a lot of 
trouble with recalling players the 
National Hockey League season and 
now has a waiver rule which makes it 
extremely difficult for National H 
League owners to take players away 
from the minors. an affair 
in the Canadian-American organization 
is just such a situation as will bring 
the waiver rule into the local minor 


cannot be recalled until every team in 
the minor circuit waives on him. 


UNIVERSITY CLUB 
DEFEATS TORONTO 


The New University Club hockey 
team just managed to defeat the Uni- 
versity of Toronto sextet = the New 
Boston Arena last night by a score of 
2 to 1 and by tight defensive play in 
the closing 10 minutes of the third 
period. 

The coliegians played surprisingly 
good hockey although they 
to lack conditfon, due probably to the 
long train ride which brought them to 
the city at 5 o’clock from Princeton. 
The local team showed little suprem- 
acy over the visitors at any time. 

Toronto missed three almost certain 
goals when the local goalie, Fitzgerald 
performed spectacularly. In poorly 
clearing a shot from Marshall, In the 
first period, Snyder was beaten by 
Everett when the puck caromed from 
Marshall's leg to the local man’s stick. 
The second local goal, also scored in 
the first period, resulted from an off- 
side play, Hodder securing from an 
offside position, but his stickhandling 
was a treat in beating Snyder. The 
visitor's goal came in the third 
period when King passed to Devins. 
The last 10 minutes saw all five of the 
Torontonians in local territory trying 
to score, but without result. The sum- 
mary: 

UNIVERSITY CLUB TORONTO 
Hodder, Marshall, lw. .rw, Harley, Devins 
Ferguson, Owen, nser, ¢ 

-c, King, Stewart 
Berkeley, 


Everett, Mig! 

pieheres, McMullen 
Mullowney. veewet "larva rd, Crosby, Carrick 
Hardy, Cole, Clark, 


Fitzgerald, Learned, g. ditccddéall ya ae 

Score—New University Club 2, Univer- 
sity of Toronto 1}. d 
Hodder for University Club:- Devins for 
Toronto. Referees—Williant J . Stewart 
and Stanley Bourgoyne. vanes 
20m. periods. 


= BALTIMORE, 
The Best in Music Is Here 


The New 
Orthophonic Victrol 
and Records and the 


Radiola Superheterodyne 
Style 25, 195.00 Style 28, 296.00 
Complete 


G. Fred Kranz Music Co. 
303 North Charles Se. at Saratago 
Plaza 3732 Baltimore 


oes BALTIMORE Be al 
Maurice Wyman 


Virgima Trust Co. 


821 E. Main, RICHMOND, VA. 


invites Readers of Tue CurisTiaAn 
Science MONITOR to open an 
account. 


3% on ALL Savings 


When balance is $500 or more, 3% 
paid and compounded monthly, 
subject to check. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Styles 
for Men 
Jecons olay 


Kuppenheimer 
Clothes, Knox Hats, 
Heywood Shoes—and 
Townfield Sport 


Clothes for women. 


DAVISON- PAXON Cao 


ATLANTA 


Smartness 
with Sim plicity 


tured, of black 


crush bow. 


. 


$15.00 


in this step-in Pump, exactly as pic- 
tent, ivory piping. 
Also in brown kid with ivory piping, 


PATRICIAN SHOE SALON—SECOND FLOOR 


LL CE A OT i 


i ee, 


Exclusive Furnishings 


Honesty, Character and Depend- 
ability have ‘won for us 
our many friends 


Attractive Gifts 
For All Occasions : 


Fine Footwear 
and Hostery 
Men—Woemen—Childret 
19 W. Lexington Se. 


111 B. Baltimore Se. 
‘BALTIMORE 


—_ 


——— BALTM™MORE 


The Store 
of Satisfaction 


_"8 


Hochschild, 
Kohn & Co. 


H 0 cal. teed 5 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


= BALTORE 


7 


offer iacerestiog. 


savings im. 
Undeniioe. 
Linens 


—beginning January 3rd 
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etic Phos. of the World 


MUCH DEPENDS Quadrangular' Chess Title 
Is Von by Harvard Players , 


pacer? SS toed 


Who Won in Great Britain in 1927 7 ON SOPHOMORES 


Association Football _ Crleket (Continued) Lawn Tennis (Grass Courts) Rowing (Continued) 
International e@eeeeeweeeeeeovete .. a ; minor bdeteavded een nited States. . United States mises. doublen cS 


Teo. Much for Individual] ern i at wi, ong | RR ae | Re Rea ae mth ft Seat ore Three Veterans Return for| mrencoungersre cuxse Team jing year, a6 the result of the fa 
Football Player, Says” SOI gingtapd | BinglandsRest oo a DEA is Paaaenah ss canon Michigan’s Basketball | uatrand .......c++.-csec-s00 4 4, [oul im turn defeated the correspond: 
“We W. 'W.. Roper ae oe ord-Cant Carnbri ond 6. i Ua Squad PEI ssrerseteeserneeeceeee Tip eit Sosa, ten sateing: Prikacien Meno 


a ee ae pen siigieh Le, 0 . «Fk . age =». Cambridge eee Rutgers PT ePo REC EO CC SET eee eee es 3 =~ and Yale | University and 


nek League Free State | county vs. . Drawn and 
m International 
awn (over innings), Ir eland and Scotland. tied SreciaL TO Tne CusiestTian Science Monrros INDIVIDUAL CHESS STANDING 


s ne K, Dec. 31 (—what|'| Inter-Army shows, aie’ san ~ 
3 D i Oxford-Cambr veeeus ‘**:'Datore 25 ickets). : Phe Calcutta Cup Scotland ANN ARBOR, Mich.—“University of 
Fe Bs ts less publicity for its idge larry ee i’ Warwiclaning wh Bony France eng seg hopes of retaining the the ry , 
mor S. W...New South Wales Webster, Princeton ‘29... Hi and his courageous stand for more. . 


Tovarcatvines ases 
Royal ‘Navy and Marines Cid sanwee 6us Scottish singles, Ba om: G. Collins Conference basketball title. 
Guy’ fiddiesex Scottish singles, wome Wales-New Scuth Wales; won last season, will depend largely on than eight hours of play against L. F. _, 

Ault °29, Rutgers, on the second 


* Inter-Hoaspitais ‘ “a dren, M : 
Amateurs-Professionals, ....A Top scorer. STF Surrey Miss Ruth Watson habor-Cueee — Ra’ om how well the sophomore talent fits in 
board, brought the victory at last. 
Ault had chosen a French defense 


Nort So eee ete tf # Sco ish r Pe 

English League. First Division. the TG Collins’ and" W. ALR Comins | Oxford-Cambridge’-./...,:Cambr faae | [WRS che. Seee veternne avalos. 
Bagh Leagiee; Oesene Teen: Wasi: date Th Th ttsone Scottish ee Se: letorasreieie’ Joyal Navy ae oenin 5. Mather 0 See 

nR gue, se dnbegageses rs. Herriott and Mrs. Huddieston “. teseeeees ming up the prospects. In the practice gainst the white ‘pieces played by the 

oO **#eotereHevave Later-H itals *eeee etre S = ¢ ew te y t 

iddiesbrough n. -P. D. Matthews | Scottish doubles, mixed . ty mre ots «ae sessions and preliminary games, the Harvard player and held the game 

even all the way through. But finally 

by the margin of three moves, Reines. 


Bs 
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RS 
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hae 


oe Se acaceaat| | Sten Lene, Fee eh ger | Chambon Op. Maine Te | Mk amGuimmama ian die Comets | Seite pubic masa. Stace | |Wotertier ave exnivnd strong 
pee a pra no toc! Section Sain: eae scant vision,» Miss Mona Bryan | {rieh oy S oe cit ... ++ Edinburgh attack, but a rather weak defense, the ‘Rutgers ‘29 
ters Nal ess | Open emery eet «Mins D. D. Steele ! men oso nh ee seees new men on the squad finding it dimfi- Whittaker, ann tg! J hace queened a w the -fifth 
of°space to the accomplish- h League northern. ‘Matteat c Celtic rs. H. de la Mothe : ‘ ool boys. cult to curb opposing b«sket shooters. ravell, ae rd ‘28.. move. and P an ‘ yn i nm 3? 
e seme backfield star and a Free State League... .. ‘i Mixed Quake. she “Be c- Apps a5 irish dou women .. ae Salk a. satin t However, Michigan will have one of pe rte nega ult to resign a few 
7 Irish Free State Shield. ; ca Inter-county .....+.++++++..Middlese ex || : Els London, seven-a-side. . Hlagleguine the best-built squads in the middle ~ 4 enberg. Rutgers 28. Princeton had beaten Yale by 
rocks ‘Rovers | Association plate........C. E. Pepper trish Goudies, mixed ‘4 Mrs. Wat Rugby eo ssional) .Swinton West, with every regular standing of : ae margin of 3 to 1 " . 
' ce-still te. is plenty of room for the Wits Lente katte... . : . R, O, Crole-Rees — ML willl son Rugby League -++.-- Oldham least six-feet tall and at. least 10 o o |, consisting of two 
of tball, Maj. John ls c harvon Athletic ; Cross- oe Reaning Welsh Pmt men. H liams Rugby Leases, Yorkshire CaP, . the first stringers being considered. Seeciat reom Montros Buagsav wins and two draws, and only a 
bs | Welsh League, southern... ..... Barry internntionek tems... +- no Frames wo"lars. Satterthwaite | pus» © Letisiahe Huddersfield Michigan's team will be built around) NEW YORK—Harvard University | clean sweep by Harvard could have 
24 executive secretary of the English | eae +++ee Cardift City tiona Welsh doubles men ugby Leagu 8 _* t Bisten’s Capt. F. A. Harrigan ‘26 and B. G.| chess team, F. R. Chevalier ‘29, B J.| brought victory. Reines knew this and 
: _ National Amateur Athletic Federation. fying Cup........-* English, team... wis Payric, Yeglan Phillips and G. L. Tuckett | Rugby League, REET.’ Oosterbaan ‘28, two of the brightest | Reines ‘28, G. F. Gravell ‘28, and F.| persevered with hardly a move fromm 
‘told. citing the growth in Mid; tee individual. ... Welsh ra cubles, women ire individual stars of the Conference last | N. Rich ‘29. won the championship cf | the board for more than four hours 
: ee chaton and the abundance! . : die Ards ie 1 Harriers wr ae Ss ge R. H. Fletcher Rugby League, England-Wales.. season. This passing and shooting | the Quadrangular Chess League, com-/| after all the other matches were con- .- 
of money as two factors which led I +++. Drumeondra rave fe wa Visterville. ‘nee = qoubles, mix and itice Moaatth | ftugby Leanvue. Rumisnd-é Zeal combination should take care of the | posed of Harvard, Yale, Princeton and | cluded, never offering to divide the ‘* 
ke Sten ster ‘believe that ‘the peak has not ¥ oleh Cup. “ eS a P Coyle | Sngiand-Wales .........-.-.Mngiand ee ee Wolverine attack, provided a defense | Rutgers, and took possession of the | honors, but persevering to the end. * 
yet hed. pater Cup. ‘atop {ca rriers | England-Ireland England | Rugby League, Wales-New Zealand, can be built without placing too much | Belden-Stephens trophy, for the com-! The summary: 
we 


Amateur renee Association's 
Baling WAl.......ee mas |-Scotla England dependence on Harrigan and Ooster- IN TV — ps 
aeaeh Griffith Defends guns | nbatells netatlon sone a ~ Onford-Chenbri aoe Va. thapeueaeae shiscline ra agg meh a Bf a wi 5 ~- arama chy mci rng ERSITY OPENINGS 
-* ‘has become a greater al ore. Division, Irish int gag in Oxford-Cambridge | King's Prise (service rifle) Harrigan is as good a defensive man/> 5 ff Reines ‘28....1 L. F. Ault '29 ® French 4 
F ace it is a game which does ednes- , bridge Oxford-Cambridge ambridge : : a 43 ; —s Cae ench defense 
% la “Major and. i er, New- Serpeisee individual.. Inter-county, men ie as he is on attack, but in teaming with | 3—<. F, Gravell '28.... 1 Robert Rudnick baee Center counter gambit 
not any one class, Ae ’ AM Edws rd ‘Oxford | inter-county. women .........arcey Silver medal (service — et’ te Oosterbaan, it prevents him fromj/4—F. N. Rich '29 1 W. H. Whittaker ‘29.. French” defense 
t more fun out of football soal-scorer, Second Division, Inter-Varsity board... -++--Leeds | Inter-services Ro Grand aggregate (service rifle)... staying back in the second line de-|- 
a fe they did 25 years ago. Even G. H. Camsell, Middlesbrough | Inter-Services ....... .-Army | Amateurs-Professionals ... mations Parnell, Canada fense. : 
if ‘ y uid me th Top goal-scorer, Scottish League. Northern counties, — est hace Professional so Kolapore Cu tanteles rifle). .Canada McCoy Returns : , 
‘Were hot fun, it wo prin pia J. MceGrory, Celtic mshire Harriers | English public schoolboys, singles, St. George's Vase (service rifle), E. B. McCoy ‘29 is another veteran PRINCETON 
% check on the danger of the Athletios Northern counties, individual. . Harper E, R, Avory, Stowe W. And available. McCoy played at center last UNIVERSITY ? OPENINGS 
’ yous, America becoming weak and Midland counties, RS peers hfieid’ Harriers English schoo! arte... arta. Inter-County coorview rifie)... year, but has been shifted to guard 1 Z, Lafleur batt ‘ -«-» “% French defense 
nter-services (service rifie).... : ephen Emery °28 0 F h def 
fla R. Ys" ‘Papvice of University of M- Giiecmna. nd, wonensAfisa H.W. . awards Midland counties, eS Inter public-schools (service rifle) position. He is a capable shot, but 3J. C. Webster "29. % M | pene ; = lemee a 
ded and 


Tri lat I T. Price Lawn Tennis (Hard Courts) righton College prone to take long heaves at the net./4 ¢ £ Garrett ‘29 
Rept the crow@ in : ..England | Southern Conarnt, team English singles, men.:.......... Queen Mary's Prize (service rifle) ae French defense 


“¥ eoeces To assist these three veterans, Coach dunes 
: an. nie ot with n his shafts of wit, di-° Oxford- Cambridge vs. Harvard-Yale, ou Lendon Harriers Lacoste France J. Willans Mather has the best crop of first-year 3 

tincipally at Knute K. Rockne Oxtord-Cambridge Southern counties, “a E. Allnutt | English singles, ‘wom : Oxford-Cambridge (service rifie) talent that has ever reported at Mich- Yale play red white on first and third boards. 
ity of Notre Dame, another Oxford-Cambrid eels English public schools. Lancing Coll Miss Elizabeth Nuthall Oxford igan in any one season - 
Christie Inter- eed nglish public schools. Lancing College J. R. La Oxford-Cambridge snapshootin & 7 — 


The ima nter- eteees Curling and Jacqu . Brugnon, France (service rifle) Cambridge . M. roder giant center an ; 
whieh ¢ beneue: The association go on | | “nslish Public schools iss Schoo! | World's champlonship.Symington Club English doubies, ws jn Mis, CO. Oxford-Cambridge’ (match cifie) Bases || Uach geared, won, hie lattes, two pense HARVARD READY FOR’ | WINTER SPORTS TEAMS 
England, singles. i eaetland | Luckey, and Mise MM. V-Chamberial® | Aivert Trophy.Sir Philip Richardson | | ang J. W. Whittle "29, were members TORONTO AT ARENA} AWAY FROM WISCONSIN 


heed in favor of eliminating this Kton-Harrow England, singles.......... J. Chapman | English doubles, mixed 
Scottish public schools. .Doilar Acad’y Elcho International Shield. .Scotland of the squad last year and received 


Se Ss new rules affecting the use of 
year & English sgl ms chilles | English inter-club,. .»Manchester ae Fag sagged — Mias > Nuthall National Challenge Trophy. .Scotland lla ln | 
Sco ingles, m H. H Mackinnon Cup Canada e sec ry awards. Two games are scheduled at the) Srxectat ro Tue Curistian Sciexce Montron 


the jateral pass and recovery of the English inter-club, women c 
: . ing 
| punt, and appoint three “ob- London Olympiades 4 Scottish singles, women st isi f th re ‘ 
Ps “Pip att-during deliberations of | | tater-auntary colleges” ceentnuest | Jnelish Inter-club. team, pureutt | ee ane lg 3 iad | ea er a A Cee ee ee eyes a0, D.| New Boston Arena over the week-|- MADISON, Wia—Long tripe have 
ru mmittee. nter- cottish singles, Cc , ' tRecee ", 

poten higor wae th liad. Oxterd-Cambridge, relay. pet a postin (10 miles) «2. A. ed Scottish singles, girls..Miss L. Spence | ponegall Cup m Agcors ee P. Rose ‘29, and R. C. Chapman '30. end, one between Harvard University | taken the hockey team and the winter 
Appal ae — English inter-ccanty, relay ..Middlesex y . oo Scottish doubles, men.........+- Prin Ww , Raber and Kanitz are forwards, Rose} and the University of Toronto and the! sports te fine by 

“ers” was. made on invitation of Edward English boys’ inter-county, rela a+ Maetseworth H. Mackintosh and H. Hunter ce of Wales’ Br “5 Ma tawkine a guard and Chapman a center. Chap- j : am away from University of 

man is the tallest man on the squad, | ‘Her, to be played Monday night, be-| Wisconsin. The hockey sextet, in 


Kk Hall, chairman of the rules com- Scottish doubles, women..Mise N 
’ Champion Shot, ame ye May , 
Radcliffe and Miss P. Radcliffe Lieu . C. Burton-Brown | {standing 6 feet, 344 inches. In the/| tween the Boston Tigers and Spring-|charge of the new coach, John 


mittee after the coaches had asked En 
glish girls’ ene: Se 2 ry MEN wceccccsesccces .-. Samuel Cohen a 
tied ig oer doubles, mixed Hopton Aggregate..... Col, J. Hopton preliminary games he jumped at cen-/| field Indians of the Canadian-Ameri- Farquhar, is off on a trip through 


tor greater consideration when the 
ules are made. e three “observers” English inter-club, relay ‘Achilles Eton Wall Game Mackintosh and Hon. Mrs. Corbett Halford ereee .R. J. Middlemass ter and then assumed the back-guard 
Cc can Hockey League. northern Wisconsin and Michigan, 


“will be R Rockne, Hugo Bezdek of Penn- . Weish inter-club, relay..... Collegers vs. Oppidans........ Drawn icngiteh covered si men. Lords-Commons. ommons duties 
ayl ath Harriers "Edward E. ‘Hiss Inter-services, revolver..Royal Navy ; Tonight's conflict is one of annual) while the skaters, skiers and snow- 
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: y, inter-club Fencing English covered single Running deer target, sini le shot Raber is an excellent basket shot, 
hg of University of re Hallamshire Harriers | Foils, Maj. A. D. Pearce ss Eileen B Bennett Mal. T Ranken while Kanitz is a spectacular floor| interest and is unofficially a sort of/shoers are participating in the Lake 
Branch. Of the 10 act English Marathon Stanley Foils, Scottish, men Cr English covered doubles, men. Clay targets, RRR. . K, Scotland man. Rose, ineligible last season, may | inte cent eetens ‘ashen ¢ Pinca. 3: ¥. winter oameieen 
u. rna ham- 


Scuthern Marathon....Staniey | Folls, ; - d C, G. Eames | Clay targets, British cham onshi . 
coaches. These, with the three Scottish Marathon Eo. F Polls, J me niacede W English covered doubles, mixed oe : @ 8. Horne anne: yn ’ be and del he is equally | pionship game with Harvard repre-| Coach Robert Nohr took East one of” 
“observers,” in effect will give the Welsh miners’ seven-mile road —_ Foils, women's international... G. R. O. Crole-Rees and Mrs. J. Hill Skating Th on 0 ‘kel - e own senting the United States and Toronto/| the best balanced groups Wisconsin 
" Soaches a delegation of elght. + atitencrighi tk — Miss H. Mayer, Germany | welsh covered singles, men Amateur figure, international style, e most bkely lineup for the start! representing Canada. During their| has ever sent to the New York resort. 
oe : on-Brighton a erios ‘Giant, Italy Foils, Oxford-Cambridge...Cambridge Sir G. A. Thomas singles, men............. J. F. Page of the Conference season would con- many clashes for years past the| The entries were as follows: 
coe ing this concession, however, |. Manchester-Black sn walk x Foils, inter-services . ny | Welsh covered singles, women. Amateur figure, international style, sist of Chapman at center, Ooster- games have been close affairs. Ski jumping, Knute Dahl and Hans 

P Foil 2 ter-hospitals : 
pointed out that the coaches. a ospita Mrs. J. Hill singles ss K. Shaw baan at one forward, with either R. T ‘28 Oslo, N 
merely being accorded. the same Hignett | Sabe A. Hi. Welsh covered doubles, men. Amateur figure iiisenosional style Raber or Kanitz as his running mate Monday the Tigers will try to quell roye 0, Norway; M. C. 
rivilege which for several years has ab) penal Ecc, . walk, in = sabers, Scottish...C. 1. de Beaumons R. D. Watson and W. L. Clements aay ; acciesn Gill they seamen ~~ q_| the invading Indians, who, incident- bg gl a a Rob- 
abers, Oxford-Cambr ee. aly oe ] »tally, are only three points behind the/| © a onmowoc; the same 
& i da ik, . ; Welsh covered doubles, women, J. F. Page and Miss Ethel Muckelt : Nios y; y po 
Ps oe to ‘cae earen aie one Frese On Aad ae Sabers, eat eet «99 Many Mrs. Hazel and Mrs. J. Hill | Amateur figure. rollers..H. C. Bululer by weg Rays. gn Fo —— m ou’ | Tigers in the league standing. Spring- | ¢ntries in the s¢ven-mile cross-country 
as (Sbeervers and advisers, with the Ten-mile junior road walk, individual. | Bpée. . ” oR ; | Welsh covered doubles, mixed.. Rollers, London to Brighton race, “9 hift 4 ned meer if an Can (field won the league title last season |Ski, the ski profiency tests and the 
| rules-makers. Mr Hall said last night T. W. Green os " p. Watson and Mrs. J. aye women . Miss Vera Harper Pye ‘ cee "Sietena sd aa have | 2" proceeded to defeat London of | two-mile down hill ski slide; two-mile 
the ex pects to invite again the three ae a gag Se Walking Club Epée, t tie ride, ” Le Srodissnaala- e+ Amateurs Skiing had some experience and will be|‘2e Canadian Professional Hockey snowshoe race, Knute Dahl; two-mile 
: itt pée, Oxtore-Cambridge. f ) ‘ Lo British men (slalom and straight 3 League for the eastern minor profes-/4nd 440-yard skating races, Fred 
" ‘alone sat wg — © wc Aviation Epée, inter-services London “Forks ses ; > capable substitutes. Schroder has sec- | .i5 9) hockey title Milverstedt °29, Madison; Robert C 
w r, name r. rien b Lond n  * - ; > : : 
- “Walter iiraail of Chicago. King’s Cup........ teases W. L. Hope — a lectaity” College Hospital english inter-county, mee. 2 se — women — = —— - the aieaeanen yw ng “while ae i? has won a som @ trem (Cece Oh, Seas. 
les, ou ss W. McConne ; - : e other In two meetings t 
_Waper B. Okeson of Lehigh. Badmiates FIs Meckey Singles: girls-Miss Norah Mackintosh | Ladies Ski Club Cup, Gawne is a forward. ee ggg ath tty mragy: thy wag se rn CINCINNAT 
“This will enable the committee to International England | International, men Scotland : Miss Esmé Mackinnon Other Promising Players nning rst in Spring } I DOWNS WEST POINT 
tthe benefit. of. all nts of yiew.” English my men..... J. F. Devlin inter England Motoring British-Swiss universities, team, Other promising men who may field, 5 to 2, and losing the second here| CINCINNATI. O.. Dec. 31 (#)—The 
r, Hall explained. he coaches felt English doub .Mrs. Barrett England- South Africa, vere... ‘ British Grand Prix ‘ Swiss work. thelr ‘way inte the lineus before se wy aye 3 — — game — eee Fm ow — —. —— ée- 
ngils ngian i Delage) France itish-Swi iversities, indivi ’ ses to one o speed at a es ar cad- 
ahouid have-representatives ¥ Wales-South Africa, women. Re ae ae ne ig Fe eee sa the season is far advanced include | times as each sextet a fast-skating |@™Y trio by a score of 13 to 5% here 
ot eir own choosing and, on my own En sh HM oi England-France, men ‘Engia Motorboat Racing ‘ F. R. Lovell '30. G. W. Slagle °30 a last night. 
Inter-services, . R. Love , G. W. Slagle and | forwards with plenty of substitution to 
eT uetleve a a onan al } En lish ye, me vor Beta Sy women. —* vorriittle. Bpittire, ee ee 5. J. Balas O. Samame WS Se | eee ie oe one 
: . - ’ aitt ‘ 
oe me up. "Or “te eg rome ‘Saesinl sh F. Devlin and Miss E. G. Peterson West District London to Cowes own ye! ; eqeach _ . appa? “~ ~_s eng yng» aoe 
Suapenmtitives will have no actual| | Scottish Singles. men. lan Macon ce | ate LCambelind Gothen Conbridne Lord Fitzwilliam’s “Ceto” | | 15 Ay Goes FL Ene Beene Set eee cas en eee) ee ee re é 
“vote in our decisions,” : Mrs. R. C. Tragett | Gritish universities, Women. oo eee Motor-eycling . Fenwick oe least five ‘other players expected SeeciaL TO Tas CanistiaN ScrENcE MoNITOR Trice On eal 
. So far as the rules are concerned, wetairs doubles, men Inter-Services Roy International Trophy Professional Oacseesdrocess c¢. R. Read to be available this year are at present HAMILTON, Ont., Dec. 31—The local 
the céathes' do not ‘altogether agree Maconochie and O. H. Barton | [nter-Hospitals International Silver Vase Inter-club Royal Automobile Club athe ai a4 team, which has shown a great reversal ° 
. _wit the “stand pat” attitude of. Mr Scottish doubles, women North-Scuth, women South orna tic ae P Hunt | Oxford-Cambridge f ineligible but may join the squad at |o¢ form since several trades were made urniture Co 
I Mrs. Tragett and Miss Armstrong | Irish Senior C Lisnagarvey | Amateur Tourist Trophy..... North of England Ct ionshi the start of th cond ter. J. W. 
s ~Whose report Thursday stress °4 . snaga Professional T. T., senior. .A. Bennett North of England Championship, e start of the second semester. J. last week, defeated the lea 
he | isfacti Scottish doubles, mixed Leinster League Railway Union | professional T. T.. junior..F. W. Dixon J. E. Te Orwig ’30, Donald Hanna ‘30 and S. R. | Kitchener Club here last night , e : 
2 - + nse ne eagppta FF yom caittons as pa an sangeet Say ag Srmerons ae Mountjoy ores Professional T. T., lightweight. . Inter-services Magram '30. forwards: J. E. Walsh ‘29, | in on Canadian Professional — Invites you to visit their 
to an + ita i 0 ana ar irish aingles, women. \Mrs. Pilkington | Ulster schocls..... Shaftesbury House L. Handley Swimming a center, and H. G. Myron ‘30, a/ (easue same, and thereby jumped display of 
y further changes of importance. ah edie ope Oxford-Cambridge hill-climb. .Oxford Snter-ttuds Indiich Reneite & OC guard, are the resent ineligibles. ftth p place to third place in the standing. 
' However, in recommending a return Sir G. A. Thomas and G.S. B. Mack f Oxford-Cambridge reliability trial inter-ciul, Walsh, Cardi Potrtechni Tamter Walsh P r il The locals scored four goals in the first 
% and muffed punt, the coaches ome i British RT Cambridge | Oxford-Cambrid C 7 bri ige re ee ee pang an, excement jand second periods, but Kitchener made - : 
ie the 1926. rules guverning the later: . T, Jones Jr., United States Football championship.Coventry Club eae -y ge am y be ge chance of making the squad later. a determined attack during the last k 
- acted more in Pgs 4 ox elfminae irish doubles mixed , <7 oye oneal ee Peckins Inter-hospitals " suy’ The Wolverine squad on trips will /Tied and came just one goal from tying I re urnl re 
= . English elose amateur. 2 erkins Pony Polo * Schoolboy, be in charge of G. F. Veenker and H. | the score. 


* confusion over these rules than pbe- . B. Mack and Mrs. Head British women’s ope ame ‘ wm 
Hurlingham Champion Cu G. Kipke, assistant coaches. The ; 
& a Bi Banks Hoad ‘Council Schools, Garston p COLLEGE BASKETBALL SCORES 3-piece suites 


~ause - . Miss Simone de ry Chaume, France 

st of wd 8 ided opposition to the Baseball English women's close eek urricanes | Distance, men E. W. Pascoe remainder of the schedule follows: 

_rhanges themselves. Oxford-Cambridge Mrs. Edith Guedalia Sea Bod en d Distance. women...Miss M. Hamblen Jan. 3—Bradley Polytechnical Institute; Rochester 27, Cornell 25. $49.75 up 
ag i , Diving, men . J. M. Aldous at Ann Arbor; 7—Northwestern Univer. | Washington 32, Illinois 26. 


Argue on Muifed Punt Billiards English inter-county Midlands 
icanes . ; 
_ : t English women's inter-county. Roehampton Open Cup....Hurr Diving, women ....Miss Belle White “ Illinois Vesleyan 25, De ety 23. 
Mtomiged debate, however: that the as-| | cacy, Alam Prior, South Africa Yorkshire | Whitney Cup, Rochampon |  sncers | Piunsine F.W. Parrington | |Potain at Madison? 1é—indians Cniver: | OFeson Aggies 24, Lombard 14 TAMPA, FLA. 
nge ate, however, that the as- English amateur...Lawrence Steeples | International, men ‘ery | Channel-swimming..E. H. Temme, sity at Ann Arbor; 16—Ohio State Uni- | 
sociation decided to recommend. these Scottish amateur Malcolm Smith “England and Scotland halved Inter-Regimental Cup. -Royal Artillery » Miss Mercedes Gleitze and Mrs. versity at Ann Arbor. 
two changes. The vote to remove the Irish amateur, northern.S. Fennington | 3cotland-Ireland, men Halved | Subalterns Gold Cup. .17-2 eel Gord , Gill, all of England Feb. 4—University of Chicago at Chi- 
Rew freedom given to use of the lateral (irish Free State, amateur.J. Wildridge Heer ga ane Hurlingham League... .. Tennis cago; 6—Coe College at 
a was 56 to 16, but. on the muffed Seutick aeateieioaal: Add ooo Boy Eric Fiddian | Novices Cup, Ranelagh. Bathurst International Cup. .England 13—University of Chicago at Ann Ar- 
Bt rule it was much closer, 37 to 35, Zeottish professional...Thomas Aiken okaceooabes Miss Diana Fishwick | Junior Cup, Roehampton, .E! Palomar | World's prenemee,. . G. F. Covey bor: 20—Pufdue University at Lafay- 
uffed punts this year have been de- na a Men vs. wom Halved | County Cup, senior, British professional. ......G. = Covey : 25—Northwestern University at 
Ghered dead at the point of recovery,: Welsh p f Amateutesproteedionals. Wroteesene \ King's ceapeee Guards | Amateur —— . Baerlein or : 27—Ohio State University 
_ but the coaches want a return to the ridge Cambridge | Oxford-Cambridge ........ we. County Cup, junior Rugby ~ Philladi omg at Columbus. 
method permitting . player to run Boy. i. AR. Gartiand Lords-Commons rds by, oes : ante a Gay Gould and W, C. Mar. s—Indiana University at Bloom- 
with. x recovered «pun Snooker, English pro ee*Joseph and it cine. Andsew BE pone nt Thee tn lg Onde Costs ride, singles. manent : — Iniversity of isconsin at 
We Extend 


1i—Purdue Universit 


_ The battle for these aioe was led Mi 

” i ateur . women’s....,.Miss Cambridge 

ey Rockne, chairman of the coaches’ Sndoker, Engilsh am O. T. Jackson | | ope Georg a Rackets Oxford-Cambridge, doubles, STOSEHAM ENTERS SOCCER 

Committee on rules, who declared him- Snooker, Irish amateur.,.T. H. Farey | Irish open amateur. ay McConnell Amateur singles ..... J. C. F. Simpson Cambridge . 

veel opposed to Mr. Hall's idea that Bowls .| Irish close amateur.J. ae Amateur doubles, Marylebone Cricket Club Gold Prize, NEW YORK, Dec. 31 (®)—Charies A. O B . 

game’s code -has “crystallized” International etiobe dees tons pane Irish women’s ~ e: N. Bruce, and i. W. Lestham -@ liielis wae E. »- {peertein aan. B ohmarenag Be B an bate a ur est W ishes 

“ English professional, singie-han rofessional, senior...Danie aske M. C. C. v rize..... . NN. Bruce . 

its present form. The “stand patters ad D Ha ey Waddicor | Welsh professfonal ., Hod Professional, senior A. Cooper | Old ptblic-schoolboys. National Soccer Club, was elected vice- 
president of the American Soccer League for a Very 


"were led by E. E. Wyman and Field- English, rink M Welsh close amateur kee oA Oxford-Cambridge, singles, Old Wykehamists 


ing H. Yost of Michigan and Robert English inter-coun Welsh = rs. Cambridge | Professional Handicap W. Groom at a meeting here last night. Dates for Let us save any stocking you 
Young Professionals eer ome ot the first round of the American re ane | have that has a run. Simply 
C mbert 


C. Zuppke of Illinois. Scottish, vingie baw ed.R..H, Jamieson | Welsh, tea Oxford-Cambridge, doubles. ...Oxford 
Scottish, rink Shettleston | 5t George's Challenge Vase L. Hartley | Imter-public schools.,............ Eton League .Cup competition also were an- Happy New Year wash and leave at Hosiery 


4 ‘Outside of these two points, how- W. . Hh og wee Be 
edd at “cnet Boe tinge gies Calcutta Cup (foursomes). . ' Rowing Tobogganing Saewtne os aired in the draw: | Dept.—Main Floor. 
MP charkep ta the gridiron rules, in- Oxford-Cambridge Cambridge | js nitee Vase ie iH Tolley | Eights, Grand Challenge Cup) en ee ee hen Brooklyn, New Bedford and , : 
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International tournament, team, Mixed foursomes..........Miss Joyce | Eights, Oxford-Cambridge Cambridge | (iurson Cup ’ River, Bethichem and New Yor _ 7 
~shift and the removal of the goal pusts Wethered’ and ©. J. H- Tolley | Eights, Oxford-Cambridge, women, Col. M sees ML P. tionals, New York Giants and Newark. 
to their new position, 10 yards behind International. individial ' Oxford | can o oore-brabvazon, Cup competition in the American League 
_ the oal line. Fi Gymnastics Eights, interhospitals Guy's ariton Cup, will be on a home-and-home basis in 
4 H. Norman Hansen, Denmark, and P es LM Brab M.P. 
English, team Fours, Stewards’ Cup..Thames R. C. Derby Cup. Os. w, Fisk agg Beek each of the rounds, it was decided, 


Sir G. A. Thomas, Ehgland. tied. } Northampton P Polytechnic | Fours. Scottish senior 
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ay English, ot) ) | a F. D. Yates Coaching Fa oe * God ddard u . 
a oe oars Single, Caamsientie of Tha ; 
Srecia, tro Tas Cheiwtian Science Moniror English, girls lee Hockey A~ Collett Wetsh League. . ity Police A Day School A Complete 
for Boys | Department 
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"practice on rowing Pozo Remar a af Poe English inter-county.......Middlesex | Engtish inter-county.......Lancashire | Punting, single KE. *L Giles M. Hipkiss 
English inter-club Authors’ Club | North-South Punting, oe single..Miss K, Roos Yachting PRARAASSPASSASS | vY - ne and for Dour Pappiness 
> irst Streets 


pola Weightman Hall swimming tank English club championship Punting, do 
Oxford-Cambridge eg f pe'Heaton Mersey 6 "E. La. Giles and J. Rowse | Most first prizes during y | 
King George's Britannia Miemi Avenue Throughout 


for -the first time. ° jian Pariia- 
The-plan for using the swimming House of Commons ip ease Dra ~* Northern club championship. . Punting, single professional 
“tank ‘whieh .has been used by the southaen auikcalaes tigation ‘Mersey ‘a chieet sili 4 = atm oe oo Willian Portal’s Valdora ' 
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hinson pool was opened, has been Inter-county, minor......Staffordshire | Oxford-Cambridge, men Oxford rs. A. E. Marcy | International One-Ton ao, | 
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i ments of stock sent; no 


returns from his home. in ' 4 

—- 12 and 13. At the Squash Club in, eventually some expansion in courts. oxpouse 
@ “6° poten pcg omg bh me egg F REN CHMAN P LANS 10 P LA Paris the court tennis is also played| If the club has 260 members-at the incurred; unusually liberal terms 
ra pec - q| end of its first twelvemonth, one would | 9j offered. E. ERSKINE HILL will | 
and Etchébaster is a member and/ think that with the coming years| 4 %¢ in Orlando Jan. 2, Tampa 4, St. 


* the "pew rowing equipment to start 
—s jail song ep IN U. ». SQUASH RACQUETS “professeur” or instructor in this) many more than four courts would| qi }°tersbure 6, Palm Beach 9, Miamt | 
1. hago 2 sport.. More and more, however,! he needed to accommodate the players. sane Re 
Pl ced in the: swimming pool at a Frenchmen are coming over from! with court tennis there is a clubi gi] Communicate General Delivery | 
lace where it wil be convenient for their old game of court tennis and are championship played off by teamsi™ | 
‘the crew men to step into their seats. SreciaL rsom Monrror Bureau rolling, for, as 1927 draws to a close | taking up squash racquets. Scions of} trom Paris, Bordeaux and Pau. Mem- 
“Bhaing seat will be’ provided for eight! PARIS—Squash racquets is in its|the club membership has reached 250.| some of aint most illustrious French | bership of. the two last mentioned ap- T B ; 
@aramen, so_an_ entire crew might sit|tnfancy in France, but it shows signs, | Spencer dy offered a club cup in} houses ‘the ancient nobility are/ pears to be mainly English. In con- nterest Degins 
tm piace as if they were in their shell | né less, of a a sport | 1927 and this was won by a Canadian, among mM most enthusiastic players,| clusion, it is interesting to note that Every Month i, 
2, will be used.- This will be neces-| by those in business offices, who have which may be described in any way as Vivie Neuv ™ tennis here are all Basques. "Frade yable 
-sary becausé; there ‘will be more/an occasional morning off, or whoj| international was when a team was | tional ability with their fast game of | QU ARTERLY J 
prestetance than when the oarsmen are have time to play in in the late after- of agg Bo ) pelote, played against a high wall with 
| in a moving shell. I believe| noon. Membérship in the one club | Wales, Prince George, he/ a hard ball and wicker glove called a 
plan will greatly benefit the oars-| here, the Squash Racquets Associa- $0 | chistera, seems to have developed in 
and they should be in better} tion, is almost entirely American or them players who take easily to any 
ition when they start outdoor! English, althougt the French mem- bers ; ‘ . W.! writing, the —— neces ge gl to! wall and ball game. Fn pene 50.000 
France was be pproached to add & Depositors. 


on the Schuylkifl River late in| bers are growing in number. 
plished’ inthe fell of 1996 ‘chieny | Hshton : his name to this imposing list. Need- SOUTHERN IRON bank with 


_ lary. 
This is ice first time Pennsylvania | tablished in the fall of 1926 chiefly | ishman. and A. R. Edwards of Chile. | less to say members of the British and 1GHAM, can 
AS. ‘attempted to train its oarsmen on | through the efforts of two Americans The French have been playing “jeu | American Embassies are often players Memento os ane Br Br comagy ann) % by fn par Bagg 
: water in wiwter. Heretofore, the | Francis B. Roche and Elbridge Wat-|de paume,” or real tennis, since the} at the club, and the rest are drawn year with ene than four weeks of prob- 
iiflidates have worked on rowing! 80n. In February, 1937, the club opened | thirteenth century. It is natural,| mainly from banks, business houses make of foundry iron sold, les “Albany's Onty 
~y 7 he north stand of | officially with an exhibition match ar- | therefore, to find Frenchmen excellent | and university studies. The club ts in the hag 4g san Peraarl , ate 9 to & o'clock 
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ines under 
y stadium and have never had any {ranged by E. B. Noe), secretary of the | in court tennis and gradually becom-/| situated at 74 ter Rue Lauriston and ehendtey: tn 
ater experiénce before they launched | Queen’s-Club, London. between W. D. jing accustomed to gy oy wl Pierre | has four squash courts and one.for meen th ice base. When inventory mH . 
i - shells or barges from the col- | Macpherson, a former English cham- | Etehébaster, a Basque, is heaving to | court, tennis. To judge from the en- | ;:aien week, prospects ate surplus The National Savings Bank 
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: doll. With | the coming week, how- 


prone e spectacle of a rampant in- 


. and every step to storm the pictorial 
* heights, technically ag well as the- 


eagle grappling with a swan, a scene 


’ fail to sustain themselves after the 
first sharp encounter. 
' gainsaying the exhilarating experi- 
‘mentalism of the whole thing; the 


_ warm October morning. 


_ ably a startling and dramatic thing, 
. hut when roofs reek this precious 
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New York Exhibitions 


’ 


. 


: ‘New York, Dec. 28° 


tions of the holiday season, art 
retires into a short midseason 


ber of interesting and 


ho. ‘made something of & 
his last year’s exhibition at the same. 
, gallery, is again on view, but with 
even more zest and substance than 
before in.-his work. He presents the 


alist at close grips with him- 

and his medium, who, by virtue 
orb wide determination to achieve 
a mastery over both, dares at each 


reduced to spurtive shafts of light 
and color and for removed from the 
realm of representation. It is a tour 
de force; at first glance striking 
enough, and <ommending itself for 
the consistency of its vision and its 
handling. 

But somehow or other the surge 
and rush of this painter’s passages 


There is no 


man cannot be deniéd his place in 
the pictorial sun. His gestures are 
superbly sweeping but unfortunately 
wanting in significance. Like ‘his 
published manifestoes on art, his 
paintings resound with a wide empti- 
ness. But he has unquestionably rel- 
ished the whirling shapes that he 
finds among the birds and fishes, and 
translated them into sufficiently 
amus'ng patterns of light and color 
to suit his own purposes. His swiftly 
summarized vision of the “Pony 
Express,” his three dark swans rang- 
ing their placid waters, his “Old 
Abe,” set down from the painter’s 
own vision of the mascot eagle that 
flew at the head of a certain regiment 
throughout the Civil War—these are 
all documents of personal interest, 
as expressive of the man as of the 
painter. It is a contentious art form 
that Clivette has devised, and he has 
won a certain following that is find- 
ing keen pleasure in broadcasting 
his talents. 
+ + > 


Daniel Garber and Stanley Wood- 


ward are at the Macbeth Gallery in ®jthree or four oils which are quite 


tandem exhibition, a companionate 
arrangement less advantageous to 
Mr. Garber’s landscapes than it is to 
Mr. Woodward's seascapes. Mr. 
Woodward paints realistic transcrip- 
tions of the stern and rockbound New 
England coast that stand up well in 
mexed company. His seascapes are 
typical Academy pictures, solid, con- 
vincing, literal. The restless waters 
swish about the sturdy rocks in a 
satisfactory way; the artist has come 
to know the plain facts of the case. 
He has not stressed the underlying 


. By RALPH FLINT 


f URING the various preoccupe-|. 


| 


show-piece, though wanting some- 


find embodied and refined all the 
grayness and gayety that have come 
‘to him so far. Here and there one: 
finds passages that are in no way 
derivative of any oor gene man or 
school, and in: which he has kept 
himself within proper bounds. Here 


would seem to be an indication of | m 
‘the way the real painter will travel | | 


when loosed from associative ties and 
tendencies. But he has made a good 
etart, and undoubtedly has a bril- 
liant future ahead of him. 

In the old masters’ galleries at 
Higgs’s are four examples of the art 


of Sir Thomas Lawrence that make | Kent 


a@ very complete and representative 
little exhibition in themselves. There 
is a full length portrait of Cardinal 
Consalvi, richly robed in scarlet and 
lace; a very human Mkeness of 
George IV, with twinkling eyes and 
ruddy face; a bombastically devised 
presentation portrait of the Duke of 

York, finely patterned and a splendid 


Robi 
alter Pach, Kehneth Miller 
nd ey are the committee 
on ‘this occasion, and among the in- 
vited exhibitors are George Biddle, 
alt Kuhn, Charles Sheeler; Mahonri 


oung, Marguerite Zorach, Wanda|. 


‘Ohio Water Color Society 


srenees Tro Tus Cunsthn Sciznos Monrror 
. Cincinnati, Dec. 24 
HE third annual exhibition of 
the Ohio Water Color Society, 
. which brings the 1927 showings 
of the city of Cincinnati to a conclu- 
sion, is interesting from the analyti- 


/ 


uality upon their work with great 
success. Ray Kinsman Waters of 
Columbus, also, hag been able to re- 
flect the painter as well as the thing 
painted. But it is the comparative 
rarity of these examples which 
makes them stand out in an exhibi- 
tion which is marked more by its 
correctness and reserve than by any. 
. sas quality. 


tor Poole, but as soon as I began to 
work out of doors with Alson Clark 
and Orrin White in California and 
Mexico, I saw at once that land- 
scape was my medium of expression. 
It comes to me more easily than 
the figure and it evidently has more 
merit for my first large landscape 


tion at the Art Institute. 

“You ask me why I show no mod- 
ern tendencies in my work. My idea 
of good painting consists of solid 
drawing, beautiful, true color and 
fhandsome effects of light. When to 


— 


Gag, Fisk Boyd, Arthur B. Davies} \ 


and Reginald Marsh. 


Imperial Academy, Tokyo 


Tokyo 

Special Correspondence 
ome progress in the master- 
ing of western painting is shown 
at the Imperial Academy’s au- 
tumn salon, although the road to be 
traversed is still a long one. The 
Japanese paintings are good, but on 
the whole a little below the average 

of previous years. 

Japanese art is itself so lovely that 
the foreigner regrets seeing the artist 
of Japan seek to paint in the western 
style. Regrets are useless, however, 
for hundreds of thousands of them 
are doing so. Where they have had 
good training abroad, they are fully 
on a level with the European or the 
American painter, but the vast bulk 
of them’ have never been outside of 
Japan and have had no western train- 
ing whatever. Perhaps when their 
handicaps are considered it is sur- 
prising that the work is not still 
worse, but it is difficult to understand 
why native Japanese taste, which is 
excellent, ceases to function when.it 
comes to the things of the West. 

Japan will outgrow the present 
flood of ugly foreign “art.” Signs are 
not wantings As more Japanese art- 
ists master the technique of western 
painting, more .good examples will 
be available, and the beginner will 
bave opportunities that are now de- 
bied him. 

At the academy thie fall there are 


good. One especially, a nude by 
Giichi Kurayoshi, is so far superior 


, Ay Oe De PN wae SDPO SET OM 
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moods of his subject matter nor 
cared particularly to seek out the | 
elemental patterning and movements 
of the crumbling waters. There is | 
little of the stark simplicity that 
Homer so eloquently revealed, and | 
none of the’ décorative charm that | 
Hopkinson writes into his salty 
fables. 


| 


Mr. Garber, on the other hand, is) 


primarily decorative, albeit in a well- 
tempered, academic sense, and is at 
the same time concerned with atmos- 
pheric mood and content; so that he 
rather demands the seclusion of 
gallery devoted to himself alone. His 


a 


work is running into new channels | 
today, is catching something of the 


spurtiveness of modern painting and | 


designing. An early landscape, “Over 


' 
' 


the Hill,” shows Mr. @arber with his | 
gently dotted-in tree clusters, rang- | 
ing through all the soft coloration of | 


Here is the 


|. 


mellow charm of' rich verdure that | 


has so occupied this pastoralist for 
most of his exhibiting years; here he 
measured nature in the reflected 
light of quiet noon. Now, under the 
persuasion of the new schools, he 
has taken to rippling his paint on to 
the canvas with large, swishing 
strokes, even looking into the daz- 
zling center of the sun itself and re- 
joicing in the spreading luminosity 
that strikes off in all directions. ‘“‘The 
Sun” illustrates a new phase of his 
work, one that argues largely for 
interesting adventures to come. Mr. 
Garber has always been a painter 
founded on fine facts and informed 
with a certain poetic feeling. Now 
that he has stepped out of his aca- 
demic shoes, so to speak, he may 
well be expected to take to his heels 
the way Childe Hassam did some few 
years ago, and to turn up any amount 
of hitherto unrealized sportiveness in 
that very nature that he has treated 
so circumspectly. 
> > + 


At the Higgs Gallery, where, for 
the most part, old masters of rich 
facture and solemn mien are to be 
geen, is an exhibition of landscapes 
by Elisée Maclet, a young French 
artist making his first appearance in 
American galleries. This showing 
follows an exhibitfon‘in Berlin last 
year that brought him much favor- 
able criticism. He is undoubtedly an 
artist of individuality, working out 
his salvation along lines laid out in 
particular by Utrillo, with whom he 
Las worked as student-friend, and in 
general by the most advanced of the 
late Impressionists. He works freely 
and spontaneously, unafraid of letting 
his colors fly, although it is an open 
question whether he ia not inclined 
to a certain profligacy in this re- 
spect. A quick flutter of vermilion 
across the face of nature is invari- 


pigment and the rocks and roadways 
auiver to its heady vibrations, it is 
fame to call a halt on such ovér-ready 
amentation. - 

a. early landecape, done some 10 
years ago, shows Mr. Maclet in a 
somber, tentative mood, where 
sedately compositional problems had 
him in-thrall. Looking upon. this 
earlier performance, and noting the 
wide differences between his two’ 


erived again at another poin 
=astorial sobriety, in which he will 


“At Akashicho, Tsukiji,”” by Kiyokata 
Kaburagl. 


to the majority of the nudes hung 
that it gives real pleasure and cause 
for optimism. The lines are graceful 
and the coloration excellent. One 
hand and forearm are slightly out 
of drawing and other flaws may be 
found, but the progress that it marke 
over the majority of its competitors 
is so great that defects are gladly 
cverlooked. 
Paintings on Silk 


It is in that half of the building 
given over to Japanese paintings on 
silk that chief pleasure and enjoy- 
ment are to be found. Probably the 
best piece of workmanship is by 
Kiyokata Kaburagi, and is called “At 
Akashicho, Tsukiji.” It ie a full- 
length portrait of a young Japanese 
girl in a street costume, and has the 
slender lines so much admired in 
Japan and at times overemphasized, 
as in the later wood block prints. 

A twofold screen of girls at New 
Year playing battledore and ehuttle- 
cock has more action than is usual 
with Japanese paintings, in.which the 
figures are apt to be in passive atti- 
tudes. A painting of the famous 
priest, Semi Maru, by Ichiyo Mado- 
moto, is one of the most typically 


Japanese shown. The priest is seated | are 


in a central panel without back- 
ground, and on é¢ither side, as though 
they were windows, are paintings of 
a distant landscape with thé Japa- 
nese perspective and- other® native 
conventions. 

Landscapes are favorites as al- 
ways, but the browns and autumnal 
tints that were so popular a few 
years ago have yielded precedence tu 
light greens and misty blues, There 
are greens in the Japanese land- 
scape that are. not to be found else- 
where in the world, and the Japa- 
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Rese artist is able to capture them 


with his mineral paints and apply 


them to silk. Mists and rains almost | 


constantly enshroud the mountains 
of these islands, and the artist has 
succeeded equally well in trans- 
ferring them also to silk. A water- 
fall by Yosho Tanaka illustrates this 
well. Another landscape that is ex- 
cellent is nothing more than snow 
on trees. As a rule, the simpler com- 
positions are the more pleasing. 

In Japanese painting there ic a 
delicate sharpness of line that can- 
not be attained with oils, and the 
blending of color tones is like that 
in a water color. The “airplane 
perspective” is most frequently used, 
the looker imagining himself looking 
down into the picture, thus putting 
the vanishing point below the center 
of the frame. The effect of western 
technique on pure Japanese painting 
is evident, however, and espectally 
in the taking over of the western 
perspective in numerous cases. 


Decorative Paintings 


Another class of paintings at the 
academy is the primarily decorative. 
These are screens in the main, but 
not altogether. A twofold screen by 
Choka Yamakawa gains its beauty by 
an effective use of color. Kaguya 
Hime, the Goddess-Princess of the 
Moon, “possessing eternal beauty, 
the pure maiden of silence,” is 
shown standing on soft white clouds 
with the full moon behind her head. 
She is garbed in ancient court style, 
all in white, and the moon is a misty 
shade, but the sky behind it is a 
most intense, vivid blue. 


A screen by Kyokue Machida also 
makes striki use of color. The 
background is gray-white and at one 
side are a few branches of snow- 
covered bamboo, while two peacocks 
stand out in all their glory of colored 
plumage. An even more decorative 
screen is a group of cranes by K. 
Ishiyama. It is elaborate in the ex- 
treme, and seems fit only for a 
palace. 


Wichita Artists’ Guild 


SPeciaL TO Tue CHRISTIAN ScteNxce MONITOR 


WICHITA, Kan., Dec. 19—Trees 
seem to have been the paramount 
interest of Wichita artists during the 
past year, judging by the pictures 
hung in the third annual exhibition 
of the Artists’ Guild of Wichita, 
which opened Dec. 3 and closed Dec. 
in the city library hall. Pre- 
sumably the comparative scarcity of 
tree forms on the plains of Kansas 
is responsible for the emphatic love 
of them. They are undeniably a sub- 
ject which is very suitable for repre- 
sentation in the lithograph form 
which especially popular in 
Wichita. 


John Noble spent the two weeks 
of the exhibition in the city, as did 
Birger Sandzen, who with Elizabeth 
Sprague of the new municipal Uni- 
versity of Wichita fine arts depart- 
ment, gave several addresses to 
members of the Wichita Art Associa- 
tion, under whose auspices the work 
of the Artists’ Guild was displayed. 
Some pictures by each of these men, 
who are honorary members of the 
guild, were also hung for the exhibi- 
tion. Sandzen offered several beau- 
tiful masses. of foliage among the 
three lithographs, one dry point and 
three oils which he _ contributed. 
“Pond With Cottonwood Trees”—an 
oil—was typical of Kansas. 


C. A. Seward brought back from a 
stay in Arizona various lithographs 
and etchings—the tree theme being 
represented by “Poplars at Sante Fé” 
and by “A Glimpse oz the Smoky 
Hills.” 

C. A. Hotvedt in one lithograph, 
“Summer Night,” contriduted another 
lovely tree treatment, while several 
of his oils further included promi- 
nent masses of foliage. 

Katherine English Smith-King dis- 
played the same interest in two litho- 
graphs and several oils, and Lloyd 
C. Foltz, in a group of beautiful etch- 
ings, included one of “Aspen Trees” — 
leaning in.a thin group out over 
water—which recalled the Japanese 
style. 

The cool shadows of trees—for the 
most part unseen—were well con- 
veyed by Leo Courtney’s two-tone 
linoleum block print in blues en- 
titled “In the Shadow.” 

Robert T. Atchison, who has hith- 
erto displayed a chief interest in etch- 
ing, this year provided one picture 
only and that in oils—being a peace- 
ful scene representative of the light 
Kansas colorings. Herbert J. Dem- 
min in “The Bridge” also caught 
these clear shadings of color of the 
plains country. 

Herschel Logan, whose woodcuts 
becoming well known, con- 
tributed 12 of them to the exhibition. 
One of these, “Lost Hope,” was per- 
haps most typical of Kansas. _ It 
showed a deserted oil well rig by 
the tangled foliage of a creek and 
seemed to have caught the character 
of the place quite remarkably. 

W. A. Vincent, the Wichita sculp- 
tor, showed a strong study of a head, 
in Italiam wax. Elizabeth Sprague 
offered two oils and a number of he: 
a trained pencil sketches. 
Bruce offered two portraits 
and some; other works in colored 
plaster 


is 


is suitable for this purpose. 


experimentalist in th design and 
color, and even the Print Makers in 
thefr recent collection showed the 
tendency to forsake standardized 


modes of procedure for the sake of 
individualism in style, and an idea- 


tional as well as pictorial represen- 
tation. 

The water-colorists, on the other 
hand, have clung almost tenaciously 
to the conventions of the medium, in 
both materials and treatment. To 
most of these artists, and most of 
them are very competent craftsmen, 
indeed, their work seems to be pri- 
marily “water color,” and not the 


representation of idea and emotion 
roused in artistic contemplation of 
some particular subject. Of the 84 
pictures which.make up this group, 
not a half dozen show any desire to 
correlate experience and artistic 
procedure. A more objective exhibit 
would be hard to imagine. 

This, while it may please the con- 
servative gallery-goer and save the 
timorous from an occasional assault 
upon the eye or affront to reason, 
works against the artists as a 
group. For in spite of the landscape- 
and-still-life tradition of the water- 
colorists, their medium is singularly 
adapted, by reason of its flexibility, 
to at least two effective uses to 
which it hag not been put, in the 
main, by the Ohio painters. 

The first of these is the photo 
graphic-impressionistic field. The 
odd juxtaposition of colors and the 
vagaries of fragmentary design in 
modern urban life, must be caught 
quickly and boldly, and water color 
Its 
swiftness and unself-consciousness 
make it particularly serviceable to 
the painter of cities, and in a water- 
color exhibit the appreciator feels 
the need for glimpses into the 
sketchbook of the men who live in 
Columbus, Cleveland, Toledo and 
Cincinnati. Yet with the exception 
of unpretentious work by Ralph Fan- 
ning of Columbus and’ Reginald 
Grooms of Cincinnati, this field nas 
been almost entirely overlooked. 
The second field referred to is in 
recording and reflecting mood. The 
water-colorist has a singular oppor- 
tunity to paint his autobiography. 
The spontaneity of backgrounds and 
the directness of approach should 
make water color insistently per- 
sonal. Yet these Ohio painters mod- 
estly hide behind their subjects and 
deny themselves the free expression 
of their thinking and feeling, in an 
effort at fidelity of representation in 
a studiously restricted field. As a re- 
sult they lose the enormous stimu- 
lus to imagination, speculation and 
fancy which water color may quite 
legitimately -induce. In no recently 
exhibited work in this part of the 
country have artists painted so well 
and told so little about themselves. 
There are, of course, exceptions to 
this statement. Antimo Beneduce 
and Henry G. Keller, both of Cleve- 
land, have imposed their individ- 
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Courtesy of the Chicago Galleries Association 


Charles P. Killgore 


Special Freom Montrorm Boreav 
Chicago, Dec. 27 
at P. KILLGORE is a 


young Chicagoan whose marked 

progress during the last few 
years has brought him into promi- 
nence. Four years ago, his first can- | 
vas was exhibited at the Art Insti-| 
tute. This attractedl some attention, 
but his one-man show this last fall, 
at the Chicago Galleries Association, 
brought forth enthusiastic comment 
from the press, his colleagues, and 
the public. 

Charles P. Killgore takes hig work 
quite simply. He has no 
theories to live up to or to live 
down. He points with the same 
abandon and joy that a child employs 
when building a fort of blocks, The 
child’s thoughts are intent and 
active all the time the fort is in 


process of construction; he delights | 
in doing the thing he most wants to) 
that | 


do. Mr. Killgore expresses 
same happy freedom. He has not 
limited himself to one locality, but 
paints equally well in Spain, Mexieo, 
or the mountains of California. 

In speaking of his work, he said, 
“I have no definite plans. I just 
paint. Of course, like all students, I 
started out as a figvre painter, study- 
ing under Leopold Seifert and Vic- 


RESTAURANTS 


BOSTON 


SEA FOOD 


As It Should Be Served 
FISH DINNERS A SPECIALTY 


OYLSTON SEA GRILL 
1002 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


KENSINGTON LUNCH 


687 Boylston Street, Boston 
Up One Flight---Elevator 
Luncheon 11to 2:30 Dinner 5:30 to 7:15 
Special Combination Lunches 
from 40c to 65c 
Special Combination Dinners, 65c and 75c 
Also Table d'Héte and A la Carte 


— Be Piccadilly’ — 


A Restaurant of Refinement 

1124 BOYLSTON STREET 
Its cheerful atmosphere and dependable 
service will appeal to those of taste and 


refinement, 
Club Luncheon 500 
Table d’Hote Dinner 7ic and 85c 
yan A Dinner $1.00 and $1.25 
Special Sunday Lunch 75c Also a la Carte 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The ALLIES’ INN 


1703 New York Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Opposite the Corcoran Art Gallery 
One block from the White House 

Lancheon 


fast Dinner 
Cool, Refreshing 
and Homelike Rooms 


Ly 


GORDON DUNTHORNE 
1205 Connecticut Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

FINE ETCHINGS 
and ENGRAVINGS 


DALLAS ART 
INSTITUTE 


Instruction in Drawing 
Forte cot Pause Sears: 
ing, eee and i 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 
12154 Main Btreet, Dallas, Texas 


NEW YORK CITY 
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“Mt. Tallac, Tahoe,” by Charlies P. Killgore. 


these qualities feeling is added, I 
think the combination is perfect. As 
to this ‘wild stuff,’ I can’t see it at 
all. A picture should need no expla- 
nation. I realize that this has been 
said a million times, but since there 
has been art in the world, that which 
has endured has needed no interpre- 
tation. We may have to familiarize 
ourselves with its manner.or tech- 
inic, but the artist's intention is 
quickly and easily recognized. How- 
ever, the modern school as expressed 
by Leon Kroll and Rockwell Kent 
gives me keen pleasure. That seems 
to sum it up.” 

Charles P. Killgore is diffident 
when speaking of his own work, but 
when the remark was made that his 
painting was clean, concise and 
simple, he was pleased and said, “I'm 
glad you think that. My aim is to 
make my canvases. still more 
simple.” 
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Boeron 


LUNCHEON-—TE 
SEILER’S FAMOUS iS DINNER $1.50 


Also = "hat Serve Service 
H. J. SEILER CO. Caterers Since 1873 


Madame Colin's 
CAFE FRANCAIS 


199 Massachusetts Ave. at Norway 


Special Lunch 40c 
Dinner 50c and 70c 


Also a la carte all day. OPEN SUNDAY. 


was shown in the American exhibi-} 


|to believe that the individual child 


| decoratively constructed designs. 
> > > 


A Child Among the Artists 


London, Dec 12 

OTHING is easier than to be 

mistaken about the value of a 

child’s drawings and paintings. 
A vast number of children have 
amazing graphic facility in their 
early years, and because their draw- 
ings are expregsive and unsophisti- 
cated they have a charm that a more 
carefully trained talent is unable to 
achieve. These little artists usually 
have vivid imaginations, and if they 
also have the power to visualize their 
imaginings and set down that visuali- 
zation on paper, then we are tempted 


has artistic genius. 

Unfortunately statistics, carefully 
compiled from research in schools in 
various countries, prove that as chil- 
dren get older and are taught “how 
and what” to draw, most of them 
lose that spontaneous power of pic- 
torial expression which they once 
possessed. The urge to pictorial ex- 
pression appears to be so fragile a 
thing that in more than nine cases 
out of ten it is broken by the disci- 
pline of a stern training in drafts- 
manship. 

Fortunately there are exceptions, 
and a ‘very striking one is Jacynth 
Parsons, @ little girl of 16 whose 
illustrations to Blake's “Songs of 
Innocence” were exhibited in the 
galleries of the Medici Society in 
Grafton Street. Here is a girl in the 
middie of her ’teens who has pre- 
served the delightful freshness, inno- 
cence and quaintness of an infant's 
imaginings and yet has managed to 
train herself to give them expression 
in delicate line, dainty color and 


No more delightful illustrator to 
Blake’s: poems could be imagined 
than Jacynth Parsons, whose pic- 
tures have that quality of limpid in- 
mocence and delicate simplicity 
which distinguishes the poems she 
illustrates. Her delight in detail, in 
gay, bright color, in closely packed 
compositions precisely drawn and 
put together with an eye to rhyth- 
mic design, tempt one to label her 
work generically as Pre-Raphaelite 


in style. But this ia only a conven- 
ient and not exact classification, to | 
give some notion of her pictures tc 
those who have not seen them. 

Further, if this in some measure 
describes her water colors, for all 
that they are also quite individual, 
the analogy cannot be pressed to in- 
clude her illustrations in black and 
white, which are not in the least 
Pre-Raphaelite. To tell the truth, 
these are bolder, braver in their 
heavier outlines and more substan- 
tially decorative than the drawings 
of Millais, Sandys, Rossetti and the 
typical Pre-Raphaelites. Charming 
and delightful as are such water 
colors as “Spring” and “The Little 
Boy. Found’ —with their wealth of 
decorative craftsmanship and emo- 
tional expression—some of her 
black and white drawings are still 
more moving and even richer in in- 
dications of a rare talent. 

> > > 


Let me take but one example, the 
drawing to “Another's Sorrow,” | 
which consists but of a mother with 
her girl-child on her lap on a plain 


AMUSEMENTS 


Paramount 
Tower 


Located in 
the heart of 
New York 


Commanding an unparal- 
leled view over the entire 
city. 

A special glass enclosed 


observatory provides com- 
fort winter and summer. 


Tickets at information desk in 
Paramount building lobby. 


Admission 50 cents 
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American and Chinese Restaurant 


Special Luncheons 
Dine and Dance Every Evening 
6 to 1 a.m. No cover charge 
Vocal selections every night. 
200 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
NEW YOENG’S KENMORE 
538 Commonwealth Ave. 


Sea Grill 


122 Canul Street 
Boston 
Tel. Hay. 3113 


Lobsters—Oysters—Clams 


Cann’s 


Oldest established 
Sea Grill in Boston. 
Forty-five vears in 
this location Finest 


of food and en- Cabin 


vironment Our. North Shore Blvd. 

dining rooms cater® Point of Pines 

especially to out-of- on Roadto LYNN 
town visitors. Revere 2367 


Canadian Pacific Building 


tgp 9t. AND MADISON 

AVE. 
Good Food Reasonable 
B 


renktinet-icl.denetae- Abeta 
CLOSED SUNDAXB 


THREE ATTRACTIVE 
TEA Rooms 
The Vanity Fair, 3 E. 38 St. 
The Vanity Fair, 4 W..40 St. 
The Colonia, 379 5th Ave. 


Dinner at 4 W. 40th St., 5:30 jo 8 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 


Fritz-Carlton 


Boylston and Hemenway Sts. 
BOSTON 


Readers of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor will be interested 
in our SPECIAL 
SUNDAY LUNCHEON 


(GRANT MITCHE 
The BABY CYCLONE 


ware HAMPDEN 


NEW YORK CITY 


Cbhanin's : .. 44th, W. B’y. Evs. 8:30 
Majestic Mts. Wed., Sat.. Jan. 2 
Thrilling Music—D Golden West 


LOVE CA LL 


Evenings, Best Orchestra Seats $3.85; 
Good Balcony Seats at $1.00; 250 at $1 be. 
100 at $2.00; 200 at §2 ‘50: 200 at $3.00. 


in Henrik Ibsen's Comedy 
AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE 


>. Tusa., B’y, 624 St. Bvs. 8:30 
HAMPDEN’S Mate. Wee. Set. gan. 3 


cits W. 6th St. NirWea. tots 3 


“Good News’ 


action : A joytul 
ee. comedy.’ "—— FF, | es 8., Christian 
Science Monitor. 


CHANIN'S ROYALE Eves. 8:30. Mats. 


W 45th St. Wed. & Sat. 2:15 
ALL PERFORMANCES EX. MON. & THURS. 


Winthrop Ames 

cimere siee MI K ADO 
EVERY ~ egg ONLY: oo At 

BEVERY THURS: PIRATES 0 ZANCE 


Martin Beck Theatre $"." 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:50 


# SHANNONS’ 


OF BROADWAY 
A New Comedy by JAMES GLEASON 


ERLANGER’S THEA., W. 44th 8t. 


Dir. A. L. Erlanger 
George M. Cohan’s Comedians is 


‘The | Merry Malones” 


wits GEORGE M. COHAN ‘Sim 


Matinces Wedaesday aad Saturday, 2:3” 


Calegiate 
Sunaiy 


youth. 
The 


(——=SYMPHONY HALL 


By FRANK RUTTER 


wooden chair. Firstly, we may note 
how admirably the figures ars 
grouped to form a pyramildical com- 
position to decorate the e. Then 
we may study how lifally the 
child’s white dress and bare légs are 
contrasted with the mother’s black 
flowered gown. Pursuing our fre- 
search into detail, we perceive how 
lovingly, beautifully and expressively . 
the hands and feet are drawn. And 


finally let us pay homage to the # 


real touch of genius by which the 
faces of both mother and child are 
naturally hidden in the position they 
occupy, thus enabling each specta- 
tor to use his or her own imagina- 
tion in surmising the expression 
hinted at but not stated. q 
Here then is a drawing which : 
satisfies us #sthetically by its d 
rative construction, and ajso app 
to our emotional imagination in a 
poignant and most uncommon man- 
ner. The same could be said of many 
other of these drawings. When we 
consider the age of the artist, we 
may rightly marvel at the skill of 
her execution; but still more. won- 
derful and precious are the concep- 
tions interpreted by her handiwork. 
While she ought to go on studying, 
training her hand and eye toward 
still greater perfection, may she 
never forget that art is expression. 
Her progress will be certain and her 
future assured so long as she con- 
tinues, as she does now, to make her 
hand, not the master, but the servant 
of her heart. For fundamentally it is 
the heart of Jacynth Parsons that 
makes her art so rare and winning. 
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AMUSEMENTS 
BOSTON 


JORDAN HALL, Wed. Eve., Jan. 4, 3:15 
Song Recital . 
James Mites Boorast sions 


MARGARET KENT HUBBARD, Arcompanist 
Manacement: Willard Meakin 


LOWELL THOMAS 


Symphony Hall, Thurs., Jan. 5, 8:30 p.m. 
MOTION PICTURE LECTURE 


“With Lawrence in Arabia 
and AHenby in Palestine” 


Benefit of Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children 
Tickets “ up, at Symphony Hall and 
3 Mt. Vernon Street 


-TOMORROW AT 3:30 


English Singers 


NEXT SUN. AFT., JAN. 8, AT 3:30 


HEIFETZ 


SUN. AFT., JAN, 15, at 8:30. 


Paderewski 


Evenings 8:30 
Tues., Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 
Tel. Ken. 1200 
Management: B. DB. CLIVE 


EXTRA MATINEE 
Monday, January 2nd 


THE 
GHOST 
TRAIN 


IS RUNNING AGAIN 
Best Seats $1.50 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 
AUDITORIUM 


4 Oo $6 

of Good Seats $1. § $1.50, $2 $2, $2.50, $8 
Mos. at &—‘**TANNHAUSER”™ Kru 

Bonelli, pallet. 


Tues.—* ‘LUCTA DI LAMMERMOOR®; 
Dal Monte, d'Hermanoy, Cortis, Mofica, 
Montesanto: ballet. 
Mat. at 2 
“HANSEL AND GRETEL 
ance thie season); Seeantion 
loska. Jackson, Claessens, Leneka, Defrere. 
Cond. Weber. Followed by ballet civer- 


tissements. 
Wed. Eve. at &—"MONNA VANNA": 
Garden. Ansseau, Vanni-Marcoux. Cond. 
Moranzoni. 

Thurs. Eve. A. 8—“IL TROVATORE™: 
——, \ -F ——, Marshall, Bonelll. 


eat "at, — ROMEO AND JULIET"; 
Mason, Pavioska, . Mofica, 
Formichi, Cotreui]: ballet. C Polacco. 
(Pop. Prices TBe to $4 
me Dal Monte. Cortis, Bon- 
. Cond. Webder. 
Baldwin Pianos Used Erclusively 


PHILADELPHIA __ 


ADELPHI Now Playing 
America’s Inimitable Star 


™ HODGE 


in “Straight Thra the Door” 
A Smart Mystery Comedy 
Popular Price $1.50 Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 
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along to the woods.” 


_ fishermen around here. Sometimes 
> they-take me and my brother to fish. 
swith them. ‘This summer I went to 
a ‘see a lighthouse. It was very high. 


> mouths. 
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Picnic 


_ By JOYCE BRISLEY 
vet og off with their bulging | 


berries; the iron railings by the crossroads, 
the lady who lived there (her name 
was Mrs. Green) was just getting 
her motorcar out: and the little girl 


4 e.) 
Ma “Hullo, 
+ a hawthorn berry, 


d little- n said, “Hule 
ll -Molly-Mandy. What do you 
T to do today?_ I’m 

dinner out, because 


2 th nitle-trien of ockane- 
Foci the oéther was a hard- 
comet’ an apple. Milly-Molly- 
was a very nice 
and she began to 
noone ga away 
nd-Susan aaa: “Couldn’t 
‘Bee if your mother is 
» she'd like you bs take 
too.” 


And Mother looked at -Milly- 
eringly, and said, 


More Bulging Pockets 
So Mother mig her a packet of 
F toca and-but r to put in one coat 
b pecke, and a hard-boiled egg and an 
apple to put in the other, and told 
her to take her scarf and not to go 
damp places and get muddy. And 
en Milly-Molly-Mandy gave Mother 
and thank-you, 
and ran out to little-friend-Susan, 
they started off down the road 

their bulging pockets. 

they came near the village, 


Milly-Molly-Mandy gaid, “Hullo, 
- Billy! Where’re you going?” 
And Billy Blunt said, “Home to 
dinner.” 


Then Milly-Molly-Mandy said, “Su- 
gan and I are taking our dinners 
- oUt because our mothers are busy. 


Look at our pockets!” 
So Billy Blunt looked and saw the 


side pockets and the hard-boiled 


- pockets, and he thought it was a 

very nice thing to do indeed, and 

began to feel even more hungry 

. than he did before. 

Milly-Molly-Mandy said, “Couldn’t 

go and see if your mother is 

?7—perhaps she'd like you to 
your dinner out, too!” 

Billy Blunt thought a moment, 

then he went in to ask his 

. And Mrs. Blunt said, yes, 

ld if he liked; and she gave 

packet of bread-and-butter to 

om side pocket, and a hard- 

and an apple for the 

And Billy Blunt came out and 

ed Milly-Molly-Mandy and little- 

! Susan, all having bulging 


pockets. 

Then Billy Blunt said, “Where’re 
you planning to go?” And Milly- 

olly-Mandy and little-friend-Susan 
said, “Down by the cross-roads and 
Billy Blunt 
thought a moment but he couldn't 
think of anywhere better, so they 


waiting -by the gate. 


passed, and the little girl Jessamine 


taking our dinners out too! — look 
at our pockets!” 


said, “Are we all taking our dinners 
to come with us and eat them on the 
Downs 


ets 
As thay gosenh tha: tite Welien with 


(her name was Jessamine) was 


Milly-Molly-Mandy smiled as they 


said, ‘Hullo, Milly-Molly-Mandy! 


Mother and I are taking our dinners |- 
}out because cook’s away. 
our basket!” 


Look at 
So Milly-Molly-Mandy said, “We're 


And then Mrs, Green came up and 


out? What fun! Wouldn't you like 

?” That meant going for & 
ride in the motorcar, so of course 
Milly-Molly-Mandy and little-friend- 
Susan and Billy Blunt said “Yes!” 
and Billy Blunt added “Thank you!” 
so Milly-Molly-Mandy and little- 
friend-Susan added “Thank you!” 
too. 

- So Mrs. Green went back for three 
more mugs and some rugs and 
scarves and things. And then she 
_|gaid, “Pile in!” So they all piled 
into the car—the little girl Jessa- 
mine and Milly-Molly-Mandy and 
little-friend-Susan in the back seat 
(because they wanted to be together) 
and Billy Blunt in front beside Mrs. 
Green (because he wanted to see 
how she drove) and off they. all, 
started. ‘4; 

And it was fun! Milly-Molly- 
Mandy hadn’t been for a drive in a 
real car before, except once when 
Mrs. Green had given Father and 
Mother and Grandpa and Grandma 
and herself a lift home from the pic- 
tures. Of course, she had been in the 
red bus several times, and once the 
man who drove the milk-cans to the 
station every morning had given her 
a ride just for fun. But that was 
very rattly and different. 

A Happy Party 


Mrs. Green’s car went so quickly, 
and the sum shone and the wind blew 
(how it did blow!), and Milly-Molly- 
Mandy felt she wanted to shout at 
the top of her voice because she was 
so happy. Only of course she didn’t, 
—she just talked with the little girl 
Jessamine and  \little-friend-Susan 
about the Bowns, and their favorite 
kind of cakes, and all that sort of 
thing. And Billy Blunt talked with 
Mrs. Green (sometimes), asking what 
different bits of machinery were for, 


eggs and apples, too). 
Green cut up a cherry cake into big 
slices and they all had to help eat 
it up. 

It was a lovely meal. Milly-Molly- 
Mandy couldn't think why anybody 
wanted to-eat their dinner indoors. 


Afterward they carefully buried all | 


their eggshells and papers, and put 


And the Littie Girl Jessamine said, “Hullo, Milly-Molly-Mandy!’’ 


f 
And Mrs. | 


the fire quite out and left every-| 
thing tidy, and then they set to work | 


their empty pockets with | 


“conkers.” 


filling 
acorns and 


But Milly-|and Mrs, 
Molly-Mandy collected fir cones, be- | busy watching him, and thinking that | 
cause Father and Mother and Grand-|she would give the peelings to the way, but in the village people were | 


Amelia, Alice, Arthur and 
Arnold Pigg Walk 


R. ALBERT PIGG was very 
busy 
holme, digging up potatoes 
for the next day's dinner, 
Augusta Pigg was 


Well, they set off, walking one by 


in the garden of Pig-/one in a beautiful straight line, — 


they walked, and they walked, 


they walked, till at last they ca he | 


very to the village. 


They didn’t pass anyone on the 


pa and Grandma and Uncle and/children for supper, as a special! ever so surprised to see them, and | 


Aunty did like a fir-cone fire; 


she got her pockets and her bread-| 


and-butter bag and her hat quite full.; anything about what she was think-| 
they might have acted dif-|Arthur and Arnold 


When the time came to go home, 
Mrs. Green drove them back to the 
village. "And when Milly-Molly- 
Mandy and little-friend-Susan and 
Billy Blunt said good-by and thank 
you, Mrs. Green said: 

“You must all come and have 
games with Jessamine some evening 


and watching what she did with |soon.” 


them, and longing to have a try at 
driving himself. 

Wher they came to the Downs 
they had a lovely time. They made 
a fire of sticks, not too close to a 
tree (for trees don’t like their leaf- 
hair singed or their bark-clothes 
burned), and not too close to the dry 
bracken (for dry bracken sometimes 


The little girl Jessamine gave a' 


skip, because she was pleased, and | 
Milly-Molly-Mandy and little-friend-| grunting match and a squealing must turn back.” 
Susan and Billy Blunt said “Thank | match, and had climbed all over the | 


you very much!” 


and | treat. 


But the Pigg children did not know 


ing, or 
ferently. 
There were four of them—two girl | 


pigs and two boy pigs—and they | ber by this time, and, of course, A 
were all the same age. Their names they didn't know about the potato | 
Arthur and/ peelings for supper, or they 


were Amelia, Alice, 


ithey said: “Don’t you think you'd) 
‘better go home, little pigs?” 
“No, we don’t,” said Amelia, Alice, 
rather rudely, 
jand they walked on and on. 

They had forgotten all about sup- | 


might 


Arnold, and they were the finest lit-,; have turned back. 


tle pigs in the district. Besides this, 


They had just got in sight of an- 


they were very lively, and always! other village when Arthur Pigg said, 


looking for something fresh to do. 


That afternoon they had had a | 


didn’t skip because they didn’t feel/on their parents’ heads. But it wasn’t 


they knew Mrs. 
enough just yet. 
like anything inside (and after all, 


burns more than you mean it. to), 
but just in a nice sensible place. 

Then Mrs. Green made hot cocoa | 
in a saucepan and poured it into | 
their mugs, and everybody brought | 
out their packets of food (Mrs. Green | 
and the little girl Jessamine had | 
bread-and-butter and _ hard-boiled | 


- 


The Mail Bag |||) 


You will be interested to see that 
this week's Mail Bag is almost en- 
tirely taken up with mail from over- 
We have letters from China 

d Japan, as well as from Egypt, 
S estraiia, and England. That is a 


Khartum, Egypt 
Dear Editor: 
I have just come to live te Khar- 


of Biscay and then through the 
pcomenag of Gibraltar into the Medi- 
_ terranean Sea. We stopped at Malta 
where the harbor was full of battle 
hips, dreadnoughts, cruisers and 
submarines. We went to the museum 
and the armory. In the armory we 


We then went on to Port 
came and then to Port Sudan where 
my father met us. We came on to 


_ Khartum by sleeper. 
Khartum is on the River Nile. 


=, uppos. lions, antelopes, mongooses, 
~ jaguars, cheetahs, hyenas, elephants, 


te. 
I love Snubs and Waddles. 
Michael A. 


a Hyogoken, China 


I am tsking English.lessons with 
my brother. I am 12 years old. 

I like the story of “Tom and Bill” 
very h because we are also living 
> by the seaside, but the beach is not 
- sandy, it has more pebbles. I often 
see thé fishermen catching fish with 
their n and also watch them 
mending their nets. I know many 


I have two cats and two dogs. 
Both ; of them are black, they have 
- black es, black eyes, and black 

ey are Chinede dogs. We 
fond of them. John C. 

{ we ask John to none us a letter 
in inese, too? I wonder i of us 
could translate it if he did! oe 


aaeeoene. Wakayamaken, Japan 


Dear Editor: 
oe ike the Mail Bag and would 
> it. I like stamp Collect- 
e to correspond 


I ery a weed s live in Santa Barbara 
should so like to get letters 
I 
s Page very much. 
folly Mandy best of all. 
seen a picture of Santa 
on the Home Forum “on. | 
Pegay H. 


Monitor. 


Snubs and Waddles, also the Sunset 
jtian Science Sunday School in Glas- 


Bundaberg, Queensland, Australia 
Dear Editor: 


A merry Christmas and a happy | 
New Year to you. 

I saw in The Chrietian Science Mon- | 
itor the pictures of our native bear 
and laughing jackass, or kookaburra, | 
as he is generally called. I used to. 
have a little bear for a pet, and 
when we lived out of town the kooka- | 
burras used to make a lot of noise 
with their laughing at about' five, 
o'clock in the morning. 

The kangaroo and emu and wal- 
laby are other natives of Australia. 

When the Commonwealth Band of 
Australia was over to America they 
wore emu feathers in their hats. 
One of the bandsmen belonged to 
Bundaberg and he wrote and told his 
parents that a lady in Chicago asked 
if they were kangaroo feathers. I 
bet everyone laughed when they 
read that. 

I think the Mail Bag is lovely, and 
I have three real nice correspondents 
through it. I. would like someone 
who does not live in the United 
States to write to me also, as it is 
so interesting hearing from other 
countries. Marguerite V. 


{How maxy of you have seen a kanga- 
roo with feathers !—Ed.} 


New York City 


Dear Editor: 
‘ I am 7 years old 
like to correspond with some little 
girl up at the North Pole or any- 
one who lives in the Far North. 

IT have a little sister, 3 years 
old, -who goes to the Christian 


and I would |. 


Science Sunday School with me, and 
my cousin who lives in Florida came 
to visit me and she goes ‘with us. | 
Mother takes us- all in the car and. 
sometimes we take a little friend 
of ours who lives in our street. 
' I love the Monitor. 

Patricia C. 


[I don’t believe little girls care about 
living at the North Pole, Patricia. It’s 


too chilly !—Ed.] 


Birmingham, England 
Dear Editor: 

I have a little dolly and she has 
such a pretty little face. She has her 
own cot but often sleeps in my bed. 

I am 5 years’ old and love the 
Mary B 


‘Schenectady, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 
I love the Monitor very much, 


Stories. I first went to the Chris- 


gow, Scotland, when I was nearly 
3 years of age. 

We came to America 18 months ago 
and I like ft here very much. 

I have two brothers, Douglas, aged 
6 and Ramsey, 4 weeks old. I am 
8 years old and would like to corre- 


spond with epmacone of my own age. 
Lilian Gc | 


that’s the best place to do it!). 


An Hour to Go 


WiTTEN ror THE CHRISTIAN ScigENce Monrrer 


I was so hungry 
> That I roe wait, 
I wanted my supper . 
Put right on my plate; 
But when I asked Mother 
She said, “No! No! 
Just look at the clock! 
There’s an hour to go!” 
So I crept over 
And sat right down 
Between Peter and Plush 
And Jocko the Clown. 
And Teddy the bear, 
And Elephant Jo, 
And Dobbin the horse 
Were there in a row. 
When I told my story, 
They asked me to sit 
PERFECTLY quiet 
Till they thought a bit; 
And while I was waiting 
To hear what they'd say, 
Mother came along 
With my supper tray. 
And Elephant Jo 
Waved his trunk and said, 
“Take a look at that clock! 
It’s just time to get fed!” 


BLANCHE BALFOUR. 


Cat, 


Green quite well | nearly 
But they skipped ‘couldn't think whatever to do next. 


| 


| 
| 


supper time yet, and they 

At last Amelia Pigg suggested that 
they should go for a walk by them- 
selves, and see what they should 
see. 

“Excellent!” exclaimed the others, 
all at once, and ran to put their 
coats on. 


A Difficult Problem 
I have already said that Mr. and 


‘Mrs. Albert Pigg were in the gal~ | they were lost. 


:“*It's beginning to get dark.” 


“So it is,” said Alice Pigg, “we 


So they followed her round a sign 


again, though they! roof of Pigholme, and nearly fallen ‘post, and started home again. 


Once more they walked, and they 
walked and they walked. But they 
never seemed to get any nearer to 
their village. 

At last, 
;srunt, 
| of the road. 
with a sob. 

Four Little Squealing Piggs 

Soon all the little 
squealing and grunting and sitting 
in the middle of the road, because | 
They made such a 


“We're lost,” 


den, and as there was no back en- | noise that it was no wonder James 


trance to Pigholme, Amelia, 
Arthur and Arnold Pigg found 

rather difficult to get out on a fiend 
being seen. They waited for quite | 
ten minutes in the hope that some- 
thing would happen. and at the 
eleventh minute Mr. Pigg found an 
extra big potato, and Mrs: Pigg had 


to help him with it. So in the end! 


they both had their backs turned, 
and the little Piggs were able to 
slip away without explaining where 
they were going. 

When they got into the road they 
all stopped and lodked at each other, 
and Amelia Pigg said, “I'll be the | 
leader and you must all follow. me.’ 

“Oh, no, you won't and we won't,” 
said the two boy Piggs. “We'll.say, 
‘Eenee, meenee, mainee, mo!’” 

They did, and in the end it came 
that Alice Pigg had to lead them 
all. So, she felt very proud of her- 
self. 


*Susiet 


“Dea help me find a KZ" 


"All right? 


" 
But it Was not there 


And on tep of the 
aniffed under 811 the 


oi 


Ther in # Sameie. 


“t's on your ° 


where it delonged, 


Adnvemtiines of Samumie+ Surie. 


Susie’ * called Sammie very loudly from up 


tc 
answered Susie, o~~ 


Se -- she looked an the 5 l. 
And behind the Sewn 


« “While Buddy, the 


“pif 2D 


and me Were @bout to give up. 


"Look!" cried Susie, laughing 8loud white 


Ané Gasaie' saié that next time he would hang it 


Z 


a 


to the 


ery Fox Terrier heard 


them from his ' 
{| Sarden and came to see what was | 
| Wrong. 

“Don't worry,” 
heard their story. 
you the way.” 


he said, when he | 


So now, instead of Alice Pigg lead-| 
James Fox Terrier took | 
they | 


ing the way, 
her place, and 
walked, and they 
walked. 


once more 
wyiimed and they 


Piggs were: 


“T’ll soon show. 


up it gets a’ good rub which makes 
it glow. 

Then when that is done, 
sleeves are rolled down again, and 


he has a clean face. Hair must be 
combed to lie.smooth against the 
head, and in just a jiffy on come 
ithe clothes — socks, shoes, every- 
thing. Oh, it’s so fine to be clean, 
‘and is breakfast ready? 


| Helping Grandma 


Written ror THE CHRISTIAN SciIENUE MONITOR 


I like to help my grandma 
In whatever she’s about. 
herever she goes, I go, 
If in the house, or out. 
| iI wipe the ¢ups and silver, 
| And dust the parlor chairs, 
nd help her smooth the blankets 
On all the beds upstairs. 
| She says that I'm her helper; 
She really ‘doesn't see 
However she would manage 
| If it wasn't just for me! 
| Lexa iB. _ELLING Woop. 


es ee ge 


w 


| The — of Siibe Our Dog 


Alice Pigg gave a little. 
and sat down in the middle | 
she said | 


snow last 

Boss and! 
d rolicking 
be ore_, 


We had a 
«night and fh 

| were Out 
aroun 
break 


Ay 


poe 


But this time they did get some- | 


where and hy the time the stars 


were playing hide and seek in the. 


| sky the little Piggs all gave grunts 
,( of delight, because they could see. 
.{their mother and father standing at. 
the entrance to Pigholme and look- 
ing for them. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
very pleased to see their children 
‘again, because they were beginning 
'to wonder if they had run away from 
home. But when they saw how tired 
the little Piggs looked they didn’t 
scold them, though they said they 
must never go out like that again 
without saying anything about where 
they were going. 

Then Mrs. Pigg put them all to 
bed, and brought the potato peelings 
to them there, because she didn’t 
want them to miss their special 
treat. 

And Mr. Pigg found a nice big 
bone, which he gave James Fox Ter- 
rier, to take home for his supper. 

After which Amelia, Alice, Arthur 
and Arnold Pigg said goodnight to 
each other and went to sleep. 


Little Jim's Bath 


Every morning, after the grown- 
ups have had their toast and bacon: 
and eggs and left the house for the 
big city, it is time for little Jim to 
be made ready for the day. 

Jim is only 2, and glad every, 
time he finds something new he can | 
do alone. 
every morning the first thing that 
happens is pattering with his mother 
into the sunny blue and white bath- 
room. Here Jim stands on a stair 
and then—oh, can you imagine? 
right in front of him is a shiny 
basin with sparkly, soapy water! 


If Jim looks straight ahead he 
sees all his little self in a mirror 
(some people call it a looking- 
glass). And if he turns his head just 
a little to one side, he looks out a 
window where two or three spar- 
rows sit sometimes because they see 
something is going on. 

Jim likes all this very much. 
There is a fine birch tree outside 
the window that nods and beckons. 
to him, and while Jim’s Mother 
takes a soft cloth and tries to wash 


into the deep wrinkle of fat that is 
his neck, he points to the sparrows 
and the tree and talks about them. 

Jim twistS and turns about a great 
deal. When he turns this way, his 
mother puts some soap on this ear. 
and when one short little arm goes 


He has learned now that | 


| But when the Boss 
| started chasing me I 
couldn't run half fast 


Albert Pigg were | 


| 


bath [ 
Sas es 


David's Problem and How 
He Solved It 


WAS a sparkling blue and gold 
morning. A blue sky 


Even on the back porch steps 
where David sat with his head in 


was that his mother came to the 
door and said: “This will never do! 
And on this lovely morning! Why 
afe yon so unhappy?” 

“Oh, Mother, we have lost our foot- 
ball and our team is trying to buy 
another. Every boy in this street 
has a job this morning, but me! 

“Nobody's ‘grass needs cutting— 
the greceryman says I'm not. big 
enough to help him—everybody’s 
bought a Post—there’s nothing 
to do!” 

“Now David,” said his mother, “TI 
am very sure that nobody will ~ 
you for grumbling or sitting on the 
porch being blue. You have yg 9 
so much about what you want to 
that you aren’t thinking at all a 
what you have to give. 

“There is something you can do. 
You can at least give a pleasant 
smile.” 

“All right, Mother, but how can I 
earn money smiling?” 

“Oh, you must just give the smile, 
and you'll see if there isn’t a way to 
earn some money.” 

“How?” 

“I don’t know exactly how until 
we think it over—but I'll tell you 
what to do. Wash your face and 
hands and brush your hair again, 
and when you are neat, walk down 
to Fourteenth Avenue where the 
stores are, and back again. Keep 
your eyes open all the way to see if 


shirt | and 


jing too. We'll find 
Jim looks into the mirror to see if' 


you cannot do something for some- 
| body—you'll come home happier, 
while you are gone I'll be think- 
something for 
you to do, but we must go at it 
cheerfully.” 


it. 


T 
s. 
| seietey, Borne (2° ie a 
shine everywhere— 


his hands, Such a picture of woe he/| shop 


stopped. “Are you in a hurry, little 


to see to. If you'll put one in 
window on the avenue, Il 
you a dollar. I know they'll let 5 
nut them in, if you go with that 
smile on your face, and I know I can 
trust you to do whatever you say you 
will. Here are the cards and-here is 
veer dollar.” 

nd he put four bright 
in David's hand. 

It was well into the afternoon 
when David reached home. 

“Well,” asked his mother, “did you 
find something to do for somebody?” 
- “Yes,” said: David, “I helped a man 
—well, I mean we helped each 
other.” And he told her all about it. 

Se. that is how the youngest boy 
on the neighborhood team earned the 
¢| argent amount contributed—with a 
smile. 


Crapdoors and Spiders 


One of the things Dick and Dora 
found most interesting about the new 
home they had moved into, was the 
funny little trapdoor that led down 
to the cellar. It was their first ac- 
quaintance with a trapdoor, and 
they and the other children in the 
neighborhood found it very con- 
venient in some of their games. One 
evening after supper, as they were 
sitting before a crackling fire in the 
fireplace, Dick was pondering, “I 
wonder who invented trapdoors, 
anyway.” 

“If you doen't already know, you 
probably never could guess,” said 


their father. 

“Oh, Daddy, do tell us.” begged 
Dora, “Was it any man in history 
that we have already heard about?’ 


“No, it wasn’t a man at all,” re- 


quarters 


David said he would try He 
got the cleaning Up ~»part over | 
quickly, and started off down the’ 
street. 

All the small children, and even) 
the puesy cats, seemed to be getting | 
along all right in the traffic: nobody | 
had more than he could carry 
alone— 

David didn’t 
could do to help anybody. 
turned back toward home. 

At the first corner he met a man! 
carrying a big armful of placards | 
announcing a musical program and 
supper. The man was hurrying and 
looked troubled and tired. 

David looked up at him and smiled. 
“I'm going this way. Shall I carry 
part of your carda?” It was the first 
kind thing he had seen to do for 
anybody that morning. ~ 


see one thing he 
So he 


The man hesitated a moment and 


ie one dna 
rki 
ten as he wen Ty Hy tch 


Wow! But i it was fun to 
roll and tumble around 
\ i 


|doors in the first place,” 
'their father. 
_the first trapdoors were made 


And before [ hardiy wre | 
it he had caught mea 
Was giving mé a snow w bath! 


by 


i. 


An Animal Party 


to give parties this winter? 


Use the rainy days to cut out and | 
color the best pictures of animals | 


When the guests arrive a picture is 
| pinned on the back of each. Then 
the fun begins. Each one must guess 
| what animal he is to represent by 
listening to the imitation of its 
sound made by others whenever 
they want to call his attention. 
When he has guessed the picture is 
pinned gn the front of his costume 
with a name which he chooses for 
himself such as “Honorable Harry 
Hippopotamus,” or “Lady Lily Lion” 
if it’s a girl. He must then be ad- 


dressed by this name by the others. 


and anyone failing to do so ‘must 
pay a forfeit. 

Those preparing for the party may 
search through a large dictionary 
and have a number of names ready 
from which the guests may choose, 
such as Captain Charles Cat, Duke 
David Dromedary, Marchioness Mary 
Monkey, King Kenneth Kangaroo, 
Brother Billy Baboon, or Potentate 
Percy Pig—the more ludicrous, the 
better. 

“Spinning the plate” is aiso fun. 


A player in a circle spins a tin 


| plate and makes the @eund of the 


‘animal’ he wishes to call to the 
center. This one must catch, the 
plate before it stops spinning or else 
pay a forfeit. 

Another idea is to make a post 


office out of a large pasteboard’ box 


that can be found in old magazines.‘ also be distributed and letters written 
/and mailed. 


it with letters, postcards of animals | 
and small favors in packages for 
each guest. Pencils and paper may 


A drawing contest will give lots, 
of fun. Ask each guest to draw an 
animal. Then pin the sketches on a 
sheet that has been hung across one 
corner. The winner is the one who 
does the best drawing, or the one 
who is most successful in guessing 
the greatest number of animals 
represented. 

Whén refreshments are served, 
form a grand march, each “animal” 
choosing a partner and imitating the 
walk of an animal. The dining room 
table may be covered with an old 
cloth and. a farm scene depicted as a 


a chance and the cake is not 
eramihied. The menu “may be posted 
on a placard and may consist of: 

Dog- biscuit (cookies), 

Haystacks {icecream or gelatine 
with browned shredded coconut). 

Bones (large sticks of peppermint 
candy) ‘ 


j 


‘proof substance 


plied their father. 

‘“You don’t mean a lady invented 
trapdoors, do you!” exclaimed Dick. 
The Trapdoor Spider 
it was neither a man nor a 
who really originated trap- 
answered 
we know, 
by 
cleverest 


“NO, 
‘lady’ 


“So far as 


one of the smallest and 


| creatures in the animal kingdom. 


Like many other devices now com- 
moniy in use, our trapdoors are 
probably patterned after one of 
nature's contrivances.” . 

“But what animal could handle a 
hammer and nails and boards and 
hinges and handles’’ questioned 
Dick. “Ien’t that what trapdoors are 
made of?” 

“Not the trapdoors made by 
spiders,” said their father, “and it 
is the trapdoor made by spiders that 
I am going to tell you about. Not 
all spiders make trapdoors, so the 
ones that do have been given the 
name of trapdoor spiders. The trap- 
door spiders are large and hairy 
and partial to very warm countries. 
The species common in the south- 
western part of the United States are 
not so large as the tropical ones, 
but they are just as cley er in fashion- 
ing their homes. 

“First of all the trapdoor spider 
chooses a site for her dwelling. This 
is nearly always on the high, well- 
drained sidé of sloping ground. Here 
she energetically begins to dig a 
tunnel by loosening the dirt with her 
mandibles and hauling it off, bit by 
bit. You can- imagine what a slow, 
tedious task it is. One naturalist 
who watched a trapdoor spider dig- 
ging her tunnel! discovered that it 
took her an hour to make a hollow 
only half-as large as a walnut. The 
trapdoor epiders in America make 
their dwellings nearly a foot long 
and about an inch in diameter, so 
you can figure out what a lengthy 
task it is for them to get even this 
far in the making of their home. 

. Of Silk and Earth 


“After the tunnel is dug, the spider 
glazes the walls over with a water- 
which -keeps the 
moisture out and prevents the earth 
from crumbling in. Then she coats 
it over with a fine silk lining, h 
completes the interior of her 
ing. Her next project is to 
a door, and it is In doing 
she shows what a remarkably clever 
and skillful little architect 
Out of alternate layers of silk and 
earth she constructs a beve 
circular door that fits perfectly into 
the round opening of her tunnel. She 
decorates the outside of the door 
with bits of earth and gravel or moss 
or decayed leaves of lichen, so that 
it looks exactly like its surroundings 
and is so perfectly disguised that no 
one would guess the presence of such 
a device when it is closed. She fast- 
ens the door to the entrance of her 
dwelling by a strong, elastic hinge 
of silk.” And then she has a cozy, se- 
cure home ready for her family, 
‘which often consists of several dozen 


How many of you are expecting | such as fruit jars come in and stock | children. 


“At the slightest sound of a dis- 
turbancg outside her home the spider 
rushes to the door and from the 
inside she holds it tightly shut by 
means of her feet and mandibles. 

“Some species of these spiders 
make one or more branch tunnels 
leading off from the main one, with 
a trapdoor at each joining. And 
that’s all you'll hear about the in- 
ventors of trapdoors tonight. It’s 
bedtime!” 

“Oh, Daddy, I’m so glad you told 
us about them. I'll think of the won- 
derful little trapdoor spiders every 
tinie I raise our trapdoor,” sald Dora. 
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several ex-libris in which the Na- 


some of them never having been at- 
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leonic eaglé is seen, which were 
use for only a very short time, 


air to Paris, in order that they 
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By Oourtesy of G. L. Tilden 


opening of the exhibition. The royal 
libraries of Spain and Belgium and 
many of England, Krance, Germany, 
the Unted States of America, Brazil 
Japan, Russia, the South African 
Union, etc., also contributed lavishly. 


Germany, which may be called the 
cradle of ex-libris, sent collections 


aquatinté, which attracted great at- 
tention. The Norwegian examples 


were insured for £200 against acci- 
dents. They were 67 in number, and 
included some specimens exquisitely 
painted in water colors. 

From the libraries of Chicago and 
Philadelphia came 34 specimens, 
while others were from the collec- 
tion of Gustav Adolf, Crown Prince 
of Sweden, and from the Loganian 
Library. 

It is impossible to give a detailed 
account of this exhibition as five of 
the rooms had their walls covered 
completely with ex-libris, as were the 
big “vitrines” stretching down the 
middie of each salon. Over 10,000 
specimens were on view. Portugal 
alone showed 2500, some of which 
are extremely rare, 1000 being an- 
terior to the year 1890. 

It is interesting to note the differ- 
ence between the -libris of the 
Iberian peninsula, those of most 
of the other countries. The former 
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of the 
and next to it 13 curious, 

of Mascow. The Belgian collection is. 
admirable, the designs of the painter, 
Louis. Fitz, a specialist in ex-libris, 
being classed as notable works of art. 
In.a smaller room groups of art 


gal, and, in the glass cases, a number 
of ancient illuminated missals and 
volumes, also foreign works on book- 
plates. Among these was a work by 
Frederick Garrison ‘Hall and “Amer- 
ican Masonic Bookplates” by Win- 
ward Risscot. 

General] Carmona, President of the 
Portuguese Republic, who twice 
visited the exhibition, was greatly in- 
terested in it and expressed a wish 
that some of the most beautiful and 
rare specimens should be collected 
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specimens from the Lenin Library) 


in one volume. 
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New England Firesides 


Som2 Such Sight as This, With Its Warm Glow of Maple and the 
Deep Red of Mahogany, 1s Sure to Thrill the Visitor Who Enters 
the Charles Strect Shop of R. P. Pauly in Boston, At the Left a Ban- 


niater-Back Chair Stands Net toa 
Are in the Rear. and Beticcen Them 


and Small Slant-Top Desks and a Gate-Leq Table Excite Interest. 


Block-Front Bureau, Highboys 
a Rare Windsor Chair. Large 


Pressed Glass Cup Plates 


F THINGS must be 100 or more 
years old to be “antiques” most 
American pressed glass cup plates 
must be ruled out, for the first glass 
of that sort was made in 1827 and 
it was 10 years later before it was 
produced in commercial volume. But 
the century qualification seems to 
have been waived for numerous in- 
terests of the collector, pressed glass 
made as recently as 40 years ago 
being perhaps the most conspicuous 
example of modernity in the inter- 
ests of buyers presumably anti- 
quarian. 

Social customs of a peculiar sort— 
which involved “drinking from a 
saucer—led to the production of 
small plates in which to set the drip- 
ping cups. English potteries pro- 
duced large numbers of earthenware 


invention of the American glass 
pressing machine permitted the mak- 
ing of a cheaper and more attractive 
competitor. 

How cheap these were is shown by 
one item found in the records of the 
Sandwich Glass Company reading as 
follows: 


132 No. 1 Cup Plates 

305 No. 2 Cup Plates 

77 No, 3 Cup Plates 

It will thus be seen that these 
three lots sold at 6 cents, 5 cents, 
and 4 cents éach, though we cannot 
tell a the numbers 1, 2 and 3 
indicate sizes or designs or qualli- 
ties. This is some contrast to the 
present prices which range from 50 
cents to $100 or more for a single 
cup-plate. 

“Early Pressed Glass” is Correct 

It is rapidly coming to be common 
knowledge that very, very little so- 
called Sandwich glass was made at 


Sandwich, Mass. What has been 
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jealled by that name is the pressed 


sort which was produced in far 


Pa., and in séveral other p 
For example, Mrs. Knittle, 


Glass,” states that in Pittsburgh 
there were 14 establishments oper- 
ating between 1830 and 1872 employ- 
ing the yearly average of 3000 work- 
ers. For the quarter century preced- 
ing the latter date about 32,00 tons 
of the pressed-glass tableware. were 
turned out annually. | 3 

These facts should in no wise de- 
tract from the prevailing interest in 
thfe subject. They should, however, 
lead people who wish to speak in- 


,; telligently to adopt the term, “Early 


Pressed,” in place of “Sandwich.” 
Over 560 Varieties 

It is quite impossible, in articles 

of this scope, to give more than a 

general idea of the various classes 

and many designs of the cup plate. 

We can hope to: do np more than 


~ 


take a few examples from each of the / 


recognized groups, which are known 
as: Eagle, Ship, Henry Clay, Har- 
rison, Log Cabin, Floral, Heart, Con- 
ventional, Miscellaneous. 

These names have been adopted 
by those who have siven special 
study to this branch of collecting; 


so have the designations for the de-' 


tails of design which appear jn the 


following descriptions of the exam- |- 


ples shown. If the slight differences 
which appear seem too insignificant 
to warrant individual mention, we 
suggest that they would seem other- 
wise to a stamp collector who finds 
a microscope is necessary at times, 
in deciding whether a stamp is of 
one issue or another. 

The largest dealer's collection of 
cup ‘plates that we know of is that 


are nearly all of heraldic .nature,|!* 


representing the family coats of arms 


adorned. with graceful -arabesques 
and bearing the families’ mottoes. 
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tions, pea and nudes, of | mi 
them exquisitely drawn and) large: — 
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cup plates in the early 1800s, but the |. 


greater quantities in Pittéburgh,, 
laces. 


in her| |. 
recently published “Early American) {7 


By CARL GREENLEAF BEEDE 


ing an eagle in the center is the 
largest classification which features 
a single motive. Although there are 
46 recognized varieties, the 20 which 
are illustrated here serve as a sug- 
gestion of their range. 

It is impossible for us to state the 
commercial value of any piece, but 
We are able to rate them on the 
basis of the frequency with which 
they appear. For this purpose we 


Some Look Right, Some Left, 
None Wrong 


By Courtesy of G. L. Tilden 


have adopted the words: very com- 
mon, common, scarce, rare, very rare. 
The first number in each paragraph 
refers to one ofthe cup plates in our 
illustrations. 

1. Scarce. 3 inches. Large eagle 
in center with plain border serrated 
edge. 

2. Scarce. The same as No. 1 
except for the six stars in the plain 


r. : 
3. Very rare. 3% inches. Octagonal; 
eagle in center, with 13 stars about 


it; medallion border; Greek egg in 
serrations. 

4. Rare. 3 inches. Octagonal; up- 
flight eagle with plain border; ser- 
rated edge. This also occurs in 
blue. 

5. Scarce. 3 inches. Up-flight 
eagle at center with 19 small stars. 
The snakeskin border is broken with 
rays and the edge is serrated. 

6. Scarce. 3% inches. A large 
eagle with 13 stars filling the cen- 
ter, which is surrounded by a stip- 
pled narrow inner border. The outer 
border carries medallions of three 
designs. The serrated edge is of the 
egg-and-dart pattern. 

7. Common. 3% inches. The same 
as No. 6 except for the serrations, 
which are plain. This design is 
found in dark blue *°3. 

8. Very common. 3% inches. The 


center eagle is surrounded by an in- | 
ner border with stippled ground, on | 


which appear five stars above, with 
laurel branches on either side and 
the date 1831 below. The partially 
stippled border shows ornaments 
comprising branches, scrolls and 
triple bull’s-eyes. This is found also 
in opal colors. 

9. Scarce. 3% inches. This is called 
a sunburst or a rayed eagle. Thir- 
teen stars appear in the outer circle 
of the center; the edge has bull’s-eye 
serrations. This comes also in blue. 

10. Rare. 3 inches. Same as No. 9 
except for the size and the serrations, 
which are plain. 

11. Scarce. 3% inches. Said to have 
been issued in the commemoration of 


Fort Pitt, previously Fort Duquesne, | 
the beginning of Pittsburgh. This 
goes by the name of “The Fort Pitt : 
Eagle,’ It has a peacock border and | 
plain edge. : 

12. Scarce. 3% inches. Same as 
No. 11, with edge of large and small | 
scallops. Also appears in dark blue. | 
Another variation has even serra-. 
tions. 

13. Very common. 3% inches. 
Scroll-bordered eagle plate with 
shield missing from the bird’s breast. 
Plain edge. 

14. Very rare. 2% inches. A large 
eagle nearly covers the center and 


no stars are with it. The pointe oh | 
the inner circle are stippled, al- | 


though this does not appear in the 
picture. Sprays of flowers surround 
the stippled border and the edge is 
serrated. 

15. Very rare. 


3% inches. Here | 


also is a large eagle at the center | 


and no stars are eeen. The edge is 
made up of bull’s-eyes with points 
between. The border carries scrolls 
on a stippled ground. It. is found in 
opal as well as clear glass. 

16. Common. 3 inches. Here 
again is the upflight eagle at the 
center with 13 stars about it. The 
border is quite plain and bull’s-eyes 
appear in a serrated edge, 

17. Very common. 3 inches. Is the 
same as the immediately preceding, 
except for the plain serration of the 
edge. 

18. Common. 3% inches. Note the 
contrast between the eagle in this 
design and that in No. 16. Here 
the bird of freedom is surrounded 
by a stippled circle, outside of which 
is a border of fleur-de-lis and stars 
alternating on a clear ground. In 
the stippled outer border are three 
groups of leaves and scrolls and 
three clear flowers. 

19,.. Scarce. 3% inches. Here again 
the eagle is quite small. It is framed 
in a circle of dewdrops; around this 
is a border of grapes and branches 
of leaves alternating, The outer 


border is stippled and on it are four, 


stars between scrolls. The edge is 
made up of scallops alternating with 
points, all of which carry stippling. 
A variety of this which is rated as 
“very rare” is the same .except for 
the absence of stippling on the edge. 
20. Very rare. 2% inches. This 
small plate has a large eagle at the 
center, about which are 13 stars. It 
is notable for the eight table rests 
which appear in the picture as large 
dots separating the stars; the edge 
is clear with large serrations. 
These 20 examples show most of 
the distinctive “Eagle” designs, 
though 46 are now listed altogether. 
In numerous instances 
ences are very slight, so that it does 
not seem wise to notice them all 
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here. It is our intention to follow | 


this article with those that will de- 
scribe selections ee, other 
groups which have mentioned. 
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The Arrival ‘of the Armoire 


(2 


“dot” of the daughter. 


HE furniture of an early Breton | 
house was usually a part of the | 
When | 


carrying kitchen utensils; more carts 
loaded with less important furnish- 
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Peg-Lamp, Pipkin and 
Pineapple Clock 


By KATHERINE PARKER THORE 


»f. to-be-desired things which 

had no stories, past flelds like 
slices of emeralds, through woods 
where the scarlet ribbons of autumn 
blew through. At evening we came 
to an ivy-covered inn Dickens would 
have loved and that needed only Sam 
Weller blacking boots in the court- 
yard. We supped by a rose-gold fire 
and slept in a maple four-poster 
which we reached by climbing like 
a mountain goat from a ledge of blue 
footstool to the billowy summit. One 
stepped unexpectedly up and. down 
into adjoining rooms. 

In the windy morning we took a 
road that curved by farmhouses with 
red barns and over hills bronzed and 
goft as doeskin until we came, “quite 
unexpected-like,” to the “Heavenly 
View Antique Shop. Antiques Bought, 
Sold and Collected. No owing.” The 
shop ftself was a battered, stanch old 
house that had once been a home 
where a bride had unpacked her 
wedding chest, and children had 
dreamed in the slant-roofed room 
under the eaves. We found it filled 
with piles of prints and dog-eared 
books and a row of Hancock chairs 
stenciled with crackled silver pears 
and greeny-gold melons. A Chippen- 
dale mirror, silhouetted against the 
cracked wall, had just been sold. the 
Master of the View told us, for $60, 
partly for its tarnished gold eagle 
and ita memories. 


This Dealer Fond of His Stock 

Ezra Brown—call him that for his 
own name is as crisply colonial— 
Was sO wanmly human that our faith 
in the sentimental side of these 
shrewd business men came singing 
back as we saw him with his old bu- 


reaus and whip-back chairs, his pew- 
ter and cord-beds and Windsors. 
Down stairs was a confusion of plat- 
ters, vases and some lovely milky 
glass on a lyre-based Empire table 
that only needed vigorous waxing to 
bring it to a sheen that would show 


W; RODE away from the shop 


shadowy reflections of face or can- 
dlestick as all beloved mahogany 
should. In a corner were two slat- 


ings. This parade wended its way to 


backed chairs painted a mournful 


the wedding day was set the father | the home of the future groom amid/red. My grandmother sat in such a 


summoned the “ébéniste,” who carved | rollicking pleasantries and crude|one and worked a cross-stitch sam-| 
the armoire and the “tailleur,” who | horse-play. 
embroidered the rich costumes. These | 
artisans lived in the home of their | 
employer until they had finished the | manded the opening of the door.|Painted bannister-back chair with | 


In front of the house, wild cries | 
from the contingent of the bride de-| 


furniture and the trousseau, thus | Etiquette called for great feigned | 


enabling the farmer to give to his | surprise on the part of the family of | 


daughter articles of fine workman- | 
ship at a low cost. 

The armoire or closet has ever | 
been the corner stone, so to speak, | 
of the Breton household. Its installa- | 
tion was an amusing ceremony many 
hundreds of years ago and a part of ! 
the rites are still observed. 

Oliver Perrin tells how, after the | 
two families had carefully inspected | 


the groom. 
“Que signifie cette procession?” | 
(What does this procession mean?) | 
“Here is the armoire offered by the 
bride’s father,” answered the caval-| 
cade. 
“L’armoire?” in great astonish- | 


to receive our sweet flancée. But we 
want to see her only, it is very of-| 


pler with sober verses in now faded 
crimsons and blues. 


lof the salt 


Out into the sun Ezra took a black- | 


rush seat and a gracefully carved 
crest. Built in the first part of the 
eighteenth century, he traced it back 
through two generations, then lost 


the thread, but any family would be! 


proud of an ancestor who selected 
that chair. 


A “Steigel” Peg-Lamp 
Two treasures were brought from 


|ment. “But certainly we are ready|, dark closet under the eaves: first 


' 


an engraved glass lamp-bowl with no 


side were topped with carved pine 
apples, the old symbol! of hospitality. 
The pillars showed the acanthus mo- 
tive and were supported by carv 
lion’s feet. 

The maker was Rodney Bruce of 
West Bridgewater, arid a piece of 
newspaper pasted in the case gave 
the census of the town of Bridge-_ 
water in 1830. The clock had been 
bought at auction after it had stood 
in a shoemaker’s shop for 50 years. 
Then it was stricken dumb by its 
broken wheel and moved to the barn. 


The Pipkin Goes With Us, Too 

With the pineapple clock stowed 
safely in the car we rode away, 
miles of road unwinding behind us 
like a coil or ribbon. At a crossroads 
were scattered bright blocks of color 
as though a careless child-giant had 
broken his toy kaleidoscope. As we 
drew nearer, the blocks turned into 
drawn-in rugs and patchwork quilts, 
spread on the grass and hung on 


fence rails of a crumbling house that 
had been a tavern in fits day. Now it 
was a modest antique -shop—with 
candlesticks and earthen crocks and 
a corner cupboard full of odd dishes. 

In a group of pottery was a large 
jar of yellowed gray salt glaze with 
a sprawling flower in browns across 
it and. the imprint of East Dorset. 
Its curves and earthen ears had a 
strong suggestion of old Greece. 
This New England echo had been 
fashioned for use when Jonathan 
Fenton made red and stone ware in 
his pottery at Dorset from 1801 to 
1834. Salt glaze, with its unevenly 
brilliant “orange peel” surface—made 
by the uniting of elements im the ~ 
clay with the vapor of common salt 
thrown into the kilns at intense heat, 
revolutionized the making of English. 
pottery. Salt glazed stone ware was 
made in America from the early part 
of the eighteenth century. 

We had inherited several crocks 
showing glazes yellow or rich brown 
like ripe chestnuts, but all un- 
marked; probably for the unpatriotic 
reason that after the Revolution 
purchasers preferred European 
wares. We bought the Dorset crock 
and joyously, if improperly, cal] it 
a “pipkin” because in the old legend 
glaze—back in the seven- 
teen hundreds—it was in a pipkin 
that the serving maid was said to 
have made the brine for pickling 
pork. The salt, they say, boiled over 
and coated the porous earthen ware 
with a rich glaze. It may be a chemi- 
a impossibility but it is a pleasant 
tale. . 
We brought home the pipkin and, 
from the cupboard, a dish, printed 
within and without with rosetted 
trees bending over curly pagoda 
roofs, all blue as larkspur bloom on 


,a cracked glaze. Then, for beauty, 


the finished work of the ébéniste to | fensive to us that one brings pres-/>ase, but with a stubby metal cylin-|a tall and slender candlestick with 
see that the humble “chataignier”| ents with her,” was the dignified | der the size and shape of a candle | disk to catch the dripping, all worn 

end at the bottomt; then, a plain! thin with much polishing, for in our 
lamp-bow! like a truncated cone with house we make much of candles, 


(chestnut) had not been substituted | 
for the noble “chene” (oak), they 
feasted together at the nearest café. 
Tradition demanded that the linen 
cupboard then be mounted on a two- 
wheeled cart. Pushed by boisterous 
neighbors, it formed the head of a 
procession, preceded only by the re- | 
sounding strains of “les binious et | 
les bombardes” (the. bagpipes and | 
the horns). 

Following them were the repre-| 


sentatives of the bride, leading the | 


cows and other animals stipulated in| 
the marriage contract; porters, | 


The Top One Is: Perhaps the 
Most Beautiful of All 
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the 


response of the groom's supporters. | 

Then the bride’s friends shouted 
gaily, “If you do not epen with good 
grace, we will force the entry,” and 
after long parleying and many 
roguish comments on both sides the 
armoire was finally placed in the 
corner long since prepared for. it. 
There then followed a féte of several 
days. 

Combined Closet and Chest 


These armoires are almost always 
in oak, usually very dark. They have 
varying designs, a favorite being the 
circular motif now called the design 
of the “galette” (cake), but which 
really originated in the attempt to 
reproduce the sun. 

The artist carver called on nature 
usually for his ideas, so rude 
traceries of animals are often seen, 
human figures much less frequently. 
Varying geometrical designs, par- 
ticularly the “point de diamant” 
(diamond pointed) motif, is very 
lovely in its severe simplicity and is 
much sought. 

Sometimes the doors open only 
three-quarters of the way down, giv- 
ing the effect of a coffre at the bot- 
tom. Often they have very lovely 
locks and hinges and the very old 
ones bear an inimitable patine. 

The rearrangements made with old 
doors of ancient armories, with the 
sides built to fit, are unfortunately 
many. Though often attractive, they 
usually lack the graceful propor- 
tions made instinctively by ‘the 
artisans of former days. 


Breton Beds Are Growing Scarce 


Brittany has been extensively be- 
reft of her lit-clos in the last few 
years. The gorgeously carved fronts 
are shipped out by the hundred to 
be rebuilt into bookcases and dish 
cupboards. The oldest of these closed 
beds date back to the seventeenth 
century. These were overcharged 
with ornamentation. 

A little later the ornamentation 
was gayer, the sacred dove and the 
mystic lamb being employed as well 
as vines and bouquets. Then at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century 
came the myriads of tiny spindles 
still common in Brittany. 

Bach village carpenter had his 
own design and so the varie y in 
beds is enormous. An odd one we 
saw was made for two persons and 
forms a perfect square. It is placed 
in the room so that the front bearing 
the design of the “Cotes da Nord,” 
the northern part of Brittany, faces 
toward that locality while the op- 
posite side decorated witha Finistére 
motif looks in the direction of Finis- 
tére. Double deck beds, accommo- 
dating two people, one above the 
other, is now rarely seen for sale. 


Where Are the Grandsons? 


But the days of old Brittany pieces 
are numbered. The “jeune menage” 
finds it all too easy to part with the 
old “lit-clos” in exchange for the 
new brass bed. One grandmotherly 
Bretonne, passing a loving hand over 
the marvelous patine of her now 
almost unobtainable armoires, de- 
mands with flashing eyes, 

“Ou sont les grandfils de ces 
grandperes, that they can endure the 
sort of furniture that is flooding our 
country today—the grandsons of 
those village-artisan grandfathers to 
whom nature was ever a source of 
inspiration for design and whose 
natural sense of proportion lent dig- 
nity to an unadorned object?” 

—A. L. 


the same metal peg. 


“Contact lamps,” Ezra called them. | 
They are “peg-lamps,” to collectors | 
—many of whom own one or more—| 
and a writer of a history of colonial | 
lighting uses the same descriptive | 
title. These peg-lamps were set in| 


candlesticks. Having no permanent) 
base so many of the fragile glass | 
lamp-bowls were broken that it gives | 
the lover of old things a little thrill | 
to find perfect specimens today | 
Ezra had been offered, he said, hold-| 
ing each glass bulb as though it were | 
the Maharajah’s ruby, $100 for the! 
Steigel lamp. 

One Clock We Must Take 


Ezra Brown “had a way” with 
clocks. On a “but’ry” shelf stood 
{r°. One, made by the Ansonia Brass 

orks in Connecticut, had a pointed 
Gothic case with tiny side steeples 
and a stencil of the Lion and the 
Unicorn in blue and gold. Its neigh- 
bor, in its square case, had a great 
brass pendulum shining above the 
brown base like a full moon rising 
above a hill. 

On the time-grimed wall paper 
hung a jolly “wag-on-the-wall,” with 
its long chain-hung weights and pen- 
dulum, ancestor of the cased grand- 
father clocks. On the lunette above 
its yellowed face was the startling 
effect of a painted fat red rose and 
a yellow tulip on the same stem. . 

On a candle stand was an unusual 


clock with sharply pointed top and 
double steeples, or twin spires, at 
each side. Below the dial and in the 
base were stencils in perfect condi- 
tion, and the clock had, Ezra ex- 
plained, “fusee works,” which left us 
blank, but it was already sold and 
waiting for its new owner. 

Then we saw the clock to which 
we lost our hearts. The stencil on 
the door was nearly worn away and 
one wheel in the wooden works was 
broken, but the crested panel above 
the dial was carved with éonvention- 
alized roses, and the blocks at each 
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Water i in Landscapes—Streams' 
or Quiet Pools" re 


By 8S. HERBERT HARE 
-Fellow, American Society of Landscape Architects 


elements that compose any 
! landscape picture, whether it be 
that of a small garden or an ex- 
tensive open landscape, whether it 
be formal or informal, are usually 
the earth’s surface, structures or 
artificial objects on the. surface, 
vegetation, sky and water. It is the 
work of the landscape architect 
arrange these elements in a: com- 
position so that the result will not 
only meet the requirements of 
human use, but will also be pleasing 
to the eye, and form interesting 
masses of light and shade, and color 
and texture, under the constaptly- 
changing conditions of each day, 
each month, and each season. 

The modeling of the earth's sur- 
face (whether this be done, as in 
the case of informal] design, by care- 
fully adjusting roads or making 
other improvements on the. natura! 
geological forms; or whether ac- 
complished, as is the case whcn 
formal design is the purpose, by 
frankly reshaping nature to geo- 
metrical patterns) is the basis cf 
landscape composition. Building:, 
fences, walls, steps and other struc- 
tures, as well as vegetation, form the 
major elements of the composition. 
Light is of great importance, but i 
is an element over which one has 
little control, exeept as one may 
form an ‘interesting sky line or 
silhouette by the arrangement of 
other elements. 

Beauty of Water Recognized 


Water, the subject of this discus- 
sion, is susceptible to a wide range 
of use, and is often neglected. It may 
be used in qujet pools, either form 
- or informal, 
tion; it 

ground for the display of aquatic 
plants; and it may be used in mo- 
tion, either as jets and sprays, or as 
cataracts.. Water in motion gives 
action and interest to any scene, and 
never fails to form a center of at- 
traction. In the warmer climates, 
especially, water in motion is par- 
ticularly appealing, both to the eye | 
and the ear, and that this appeal is | 


not modern, is proven by what we | 


know of the gardens of ancient, 
Egypt where water and shade were | 
capitalized; and by the gardens of | 
the Renaissance 


Were usually built on several levels ' 
on hillsides, the water 
often brought from 


end of the garden, f whence it. 


was taken to the various levels in | 
the form of fountains, rills and cas- | 
cades, the same water appearing sev- | 
eral times in different effects, all by | 


gravity. 


The lavish French gardens, such | 
as that at Mersailles, also featured 
water, both in quiet pools and in mo- | 
tion. These gardens usually lacked | 
the variations in level of the Ital-. 
jan gardens, also the natural sources | 


of supply, and therefore it was 
necessary to resort to pumping at 
great expense to produce the ef- 
fects. Spanish gardens make the 
most of a limited supply of water, 
and English gardens furnish many 
fine examples tending to prove that 
the value of this element of land- 


scape composition has-been fully ap- | 


preciated by her garden designers. 


Limitation of size does not neces- | 
sarily prevent the use of water in the | 
‘garden. A tub sunk in the ground | 
will grow one water lily, and in a’ 
rather crude way supply a glimpse of | 
water in the picture. A bird fountain, ' 


either with or without running water, 
and either built on a pedestal, 


satisfactory central or terminal fea- 
ture for almost any small garden, and 
larger gardens can provide corre- 
spondingly more extensive and elab- 
orate water displays. 

The successful informal treatment 
of water in landscape design requires 
more skill and care than the formal 
treatment. Without this skill and 
care a pool or lake which is supposed 
to be of natural form may appear 
more like a misshapen reservoir. 
» Natural 


If a naturalistic pool is to be lined 
with concrete, it is necessary that a 
concrete coping or wall does not 
show above the edge of the water. 
Therefore a type of edge construc- 
tion should be adopted which will 
assure the retention of the water 
without the concrete showing 
- above the water surface. There are 
several ways of doing this. Stone- 
work .of naturalistic pools and cas- 
cades should be a clever imitation of 
the natural rock formations in the 
adjacent region. 


Use of Varying Levels 


In the case of formal pools, much 
of the effect depends on the form of 
the pool and the design of the coping. 
Copings should blend in material 
with the surroundings and may be 
cut stone with more or less elaborate 
moldings, natural flagstone, brick, or 
cast concrete. Or it may be best in 
some instances to carry the grass to 
the water’s edge as in the case of an 
informal pool. The form of the pool, 
of course, is a part of the complete 
garden design. 

In properties having a difference in 
elevation, the example of the Italians 
in using the same water at different 
levels may well be studied. In this 
way the maximum result is got from 
the mintmum use of water. In the 
garden of J. H. Reveley of Kansas 
City, Mo., the water is used first as a 
jet in a round pool in the formal gar- 
den. From here it flows underground 
to a small square basin at the border 
of the garden, then drops from this 
basin into the il down which it 
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or purposes of refiec- | 
ay be used as the back-| 


and should be planted where they 
can be kept under control. 


should be chosen for adaptability to 


in. Italy where | 
‘water was given particular promi- | 
nence. In the*Italian gardens, which | 


was most | 
sO mountain | 
stream and introduced at the upper 


or | 
_ against a wall, or in the ground, offers | 
endless opportunity for decorative | 
and sculptural elaboration. A small | 
pool of stiitable shape will form a. 


ground forms should be | 
closely imitated in the surroundings | 
of informa] pools, streams or rills. | 


LANTS given a place on the! 
dining table must necessarily be 


runs in a series of rapids, produced 
by several small dams, to the natu- 
ralistic lake at the lowest corner of 
the ground. In another example 
which could be cited, the overflow 


from a fountain is used five times inj . 


different ways in the space of a few 
hundred feet, and with less than 30 
It is sur- 
prising what results can be achieved 
from a very smal] stream of water, 
with a little study. 


Choice of Plants ‘ 


The finishing touches of the pic- 
ture are produced by the proper se- 
lection of plants.- In the more archi- 
tectural and severe treatments it is 
often best to omit all plants within 
or immediatély adjacent to a pool. 
In such cases the pool should usu- 
ally be shallow, and more attention 
given to the coloring of the sides 
and bottom, as seen through the 
water. In most cases it is desirable 
to have at least a few water lilies. 
The leaves -of these water lilies 
(Nymphza) lie flat on the water and 
are very decorative, and their blooms 
come in a variety of colors. It is sel- 
dom desirable, either in a formal or 
an informal arrangement, so to crowd 
a lake or pool with water lilies that 
some of the open water surface is 
not available for the purpose of re- 
flection. Upright growing aquatics, 
such as reeds, rushes and cattails, as 
well as the lotus (Nelumbium), the 
leaves of which grow above the sur- 
face of the water, should practically 
never be used in the center of a 
pool or lake, and on the edges or 
borders, only when their more verti- 
cal lines will not disturb the en- 
joyment of the horizontal pattern. 
They are most suitable for use in 
shallow portions of informal lakes. 
Such plants usually spread rapidly, 


Plants 


for the borders of water areas 


conditjons. Many perennials and 
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rict, Kansas City, Me., Showing a Rill of Water Flowing Over a Series of Smali Dams From the Forma! Garden into 
n informal Lake. First Year Development. Hare and Hare, Landscape Architects. 


"tonnes, 


along the shore line, and the selec- 
ition of the forms and sizes which 
will fit into.the design, should be 
made from such plants. 

As tHe reader is now probably ask- 
ing the time-worn question, “What 
about mosquitoes?” it may be well to 
say that a few goldfish will eat the 
mosquito larv# in the water and thus 


shrubs thrive best in the moist soil 


prevent their increase. 


Water Garden Development On the Site of an Old Quarry. Country Club 


District, Kansas City, Mo. 


Hare and Hare, Landscape Architects. 


_ Diminutive Table Plarits: 


small. They ought not to be over 
6 or 8 inches in height, except pos- 
sibly for special occasions when a 
more ambitious centerpiece is used. 
Ferns are probably the best plants 
for table decoration because they 
are small and last a reasonably long 
time. In addition, they are com- 
paratively cheap. Of course it is not 
to be expected that plants grown 
in a gmall pot or jardiniére in the 
middle of the room will thrive as 
well as those which have a place in 
the window garden. As a matter of 
fact, the only way to be really suc- 
cessful with a table fern is to set 
it on the window ledge every day 
for a few hours where it will get 
some sunlight. 

Any florist will make up a fern 
dish for the dining table, but it is 
often cheaper and in some ways is 
more satisfactory to buy separate 
plants and make up a fern dish’ 
according to one’s taste. Probably 
the best of the ferns for the purpose 
are those given the name of pteris. 
There are several kinds,’ some of 
which are odd in shape and peculiar 
in markings. They will stand 
rougher treatment than mpst other 
kinds. 
What is called the asparagus fern 


is also a satisfactory plant for a 
table decoration. It is not really a’ 
fern at all, but has much the same 
habit of growth. Asparagus plumo- 
sus natus is the one to use. This is 
a dwarf, feathery and very dainty. 
It can be grown alone or used with 
some of the low-growing ferns men- 
tioned, but has a tendency to grow 
faster than. the others and in time 
will need to be replaced. 


This is true indeed of several 
plants. The so-called umbrella ‘palm 
makes an excellent centerpiece until 
it grows too tall, but a' small plant 
will not as a rule grow so fast that 
it cannot be used all winter. The 
silk oak (grevilea robusta) is an- 
other good plant when small. This 
is true alo of the screw pine (pan- 
danua veitchii) and of the palm 
ealled cocos weddelliana. Although 
in time they make large plants, their 
growth is slow, and so they can be 
enjoyed for many months. Eventu- 
ally most of them will succumb to 
the trying plant conditions to be 
found in most houses. 


Improving Home Conditions 


For one thing, the dishes used for 
table centerpieces are so small that 
the soil is certain to dry out rapidly. 
This means that they must be wa- 
tered frequently, although they must 
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not be given enough water to keep 


the soil soaked. If used in a fern 
dish, special care must be given to 
the drainage, the pot or pan being 
lifted. from the bottom of the outer 
dish on smal] ‘sticks or an inverted 


in the jardiniére and keep the moss 
moist. This is a very good plan. 
Another plan is to have a moss- 
filled dish or box in a north window 
in which the pot or pan may be set 


table. 

For another thing, ferns, palms | 
and other plants used as table deco-| 
rations must have light, and if al-| 
lowed to remain on the dining table 
where it is usually inclined to be 
dark, they will thrive for only 4a, 
very short time. Ferns and other) 
plants bought in greenhouses often | 
fail to give satisfaction when taken | 
into the ‘home because the plants | 
have not been hardened off to meet | 
the new conditions they will find 


moisture, while the air they are now 

in is very dry. It helps to restore | 
the proper conditions if a pan of 
water is kept on the radiator or 
register in the room. A point to 
remember when fern dishes are 
ordered from a florist, is to have him 
keep them for a few weeks until the 
soft growth has been hardened. As 
a rule his fern dishes are made up 
se the spot for each customer, and, 


ferred too quickly to the house, 
there is less likelihood that the 
plants will wilt or the leaves turn | 
brown. 


fern dishes as in other things. 

one time brass fern dishes were very 
popular, but now dainty decorated 
china dishes seem most in favor. 
Sometimes it is possible to find small 
dainty jardiniéres imported from 
Japan which, make very attractive 
centerpieces when coutaining only a 
single small fern. 

Cacti Are Easily Grown 

Just now small cactus plants are 
very popular, and they can be used 
to advantage as table decorations. 
It is possible to obtain kinds which 
are exceedingly diminutive, and as 
they grow very slowly,-they will not 
need to be replaced for several 
years. They, too, can stand dwelling 
house conditions better than the 
more tender foliage plante, and do 
not need much water. Indeed, they 
require much less water than the 
average house plant. It is quite pos- 
sible to buy table dishes made up 


with these little cactus plants, al- 
though it is very much less expensive 
to buy the plants and make up one’s 


concerns in ~Texas and New Mexico 
which sell cactus plants cheaply. 

It should be unders that the 
sgil for cactus plants must contain 
a large amount of sand to simulate 
desert conditions, and that the drain- 
age must be particularly good. This 
means that the bottom of the bowl or 
pot containing the plant should have 
a deep layer of pebbles, broken pieces 
.of pots, or charcoal. If a layer of 
moss can be laid on top, under the 
soil, so much the better. 

Some of these cactus plants pro- 
duce curious and attractive flowers, 
but for the most part they are grown 
only for their odd shapes and inter- 
esting characteristics: They are 
among the easiest of house plants 
to care for, and there is good reason 
‘for the high favor which they now 
enjoy. E. I. FARRINGTON. 
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HERE are many difficult and un- | 
usual plots of ground on which 


are houses where garden-loving 
people live, and any assistance for 
garden arrangements on these plots 
is always welcome. The small corner 


ilot is one of the locations which are 
there. The greenhouse is filled with | often difficult to “landscape,” 


and so 
when we found a very lovely plan for 
such a lot we were eager to have a 
little chat about it as we walked 
along our garden path. 

The Small Home is the name 
of a magazine which.deals with the 
subjects of financing, plannifg and 
building houses for families of mod- 
erate incomes. It is published by the 
Architects’ Small House Service Bu- 


young plants are used. If not trans- | reau of 1200 Second Avenue S., Min- 


neapolis, Minn., and is indorsed by 
the United States 
Commerce. 

Almost every number of this maga- 
zine has a plan and a description of 
garden planting for unusual or diffi- 
cult locations. The garden plan in the 
October, 1927, number was for the 
planting of a small corner lot on 
which is shown a picturesque house. 
It is quite amazing and very inter- 
esting to study the plan, which in- 
cludes 80 much and yet leaves plenty 
of space for an attractive lawn. 
There are clipped hedges framed by 
rows of standard roses, 4 rectangu- 
lar pool whose surface is flecked 
with lily pads, surrounding bright 
flowers being mirrored in its depth. 


Department of 


The narrow converging lines of the 
approaching walk and boundary 
hedge as seen in perspective from 
the house give an aspect of depth to 
the grounds. A part of this unusual 
arrangement is described as fol- 
lows: 

From the pool a light arbor, cov- 

ered with climbing roses and wis- 
taria, flanked by two sentinel 
thorns whose trunks disappear 
from view in the rhododendrons 
below, beckons one on into an:oval 
lawn area with a sun dial as its cen- 
ter of interest. Still farther on, at, 
the extreme end of this more or less 
informal area, is a white stone seat 
glistening against its background of 
Colorado spruces-and red cedars. It, 
too, is guarded by flowering trees, 
the Japanese red flowering crabs 
that give days of glorious color in 
their evergreen surroundings. The 
view from the seat, back through 
‘the arbor just traversed, is a never- 
ending delight, terminated as it is 
by tall cedars reflected in the pool 
at their feet. 

Ae one reads of the white birches 
at the side entrance and the box, 
dwarf yew, and mountain laurel near 
by, one knows that this is a lovely 
garden in the winter, if it is located 
in a place where there is snow, as 
well as in the flowering season, for 
the contrast of white birches and the 
evergreens is particularly pleasing 
when the snow is on the ground. Is 
anything lovelier than the broad 


hands of cedar branches lifted to: 


receive the snow flakes and’ later 
bending with the weight of their 
riches? These cedars will also 
doubtless give shelter to cedar wax- 
wings and woodpeckers as well as 
furnishing splendid shelves for suet 
and other food for winter bird 
friends. 

There is a key to the planting 
plan which gives both the common 
and botanical names of the trees, 
shrubs and vines used in the illustra- 
tion. The plan was made by Francis 
Asbury Robinson, who is a member 
of the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects. He may be ad- 
dressed in care of the Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau, 1200 
Second Avenue S, Minneapolis, Minn., 
for further details about the plan. 


Where the Exterior Carries Out 
Style of Interior 


London, Eng. 
‘ Specia] Correspondence 


HAT better introduction could 
“one have to the world of other 


people’s homes than the ex- 
teriors of the houses themselves, ex- 


7 teriors that wink and blink at pass- 


ers-by along any street, around 
every corner? After all furnishing 
details inside have been carefully 
considered, a certain amount of at- 
tention must be given to the ‘outside 
of the home. 

In the case of the ordinary town 
house in a row, this is not so difii- 
cult as on first sight it appears. An 
interior that reflects the old-Eng- 
lish style should have, as an intro- 
duction to this, an inlaid mahogany 
front door. Old English glass will no 
doubt find a place inside the home, 
and this idea should be preceded at 
the door by the accessories—door 
knob, bell knobs, number, and an 
outline for the letter box—all of 
which should be of glass. The old- 
English conception must not stop 
there, for the steps should be tessel- 
lated a palest lavender, a color 
somewhat out of the ordinary to find 
on a London doorstep, but one that 
can be used with excellent results. 
No other color would have quite the 
game effect as an introduction to 
such a home. The windows should 
be left clear. Through the wncur- 
tained spaces it should be possible 
to get glimpses of glass-fronted cab- 
inets, old-English flowered  cre- 
and the curves of shining 
tables. One ought to have in advance 
a notion of what that house contains 
before one’s feet cross the threshold. 

For the country lover, whose ef- 
forts have been directed 
turning that little house in the row 
into as near a likeness of a country 
cottage as possible, there are many'| 
ideas that present themselves. The 
house iteelf is probably already of} 


that indescribable creamy buff into) 
which a good many town exteriors | 
or possibly it may be| 
only of smoke-begrimed brick. To) 
the country lover either of these can) 


degenerate; 


be turned to good account. Green 


shutters for the windows will make | 
a happy contrast, as will green area | 


railings. The window framings and 
front door must show the same color. 


In this case the door accessories | 
though brown | 


should be of brass, 
lacquer might be chosen if some- 
thing more definitely: labor-saving is 
required. A bay window with cross- 
latticed panes completes the picture, 
and if the owner should happen to 
be the fortunate possessor of a gar- 
den, however small, the conversion 
of her home from town to country | 
type will be stimulated by even) 
further possibilities. 


Color and Period 


To some people color is a neces- | 


sity. If there must be color, the 
tenant should put some thought of 


her own into the outside of the house. | 
the | 


Let her indicate fearlessly 
scheme of color she has developed 


inside her home, Black and orange; 
blue and pale primrose, red and /| 
brown, are suggestions that have | 


actually been carried sut with good | 
Window- boxes, trees in tubs, | 


effect. 


and other accessories can all be | 


made to harmonize with the general 
color scheme. For instance, an ar- 
rangement of blue with red faintly 
indicated was admirably made. Blue 
hyacinths appliquéd onto net cur- 
tains, with a faint indication of red, 
were notable points in thé scheme. 
Flowered cretonne cut out and ap- 
pliquéd in this manner is very simple 
to do, and very effective. The note of 
blue was further introdyced in the 
glass over the carved and red-stained 
front door. 

A period or foreign effect in the 


‘outside decoration of a home is By 
no means unattainable. Beautifully- 
designed ironwork is a feature of 
Spanish exteriors, and by. a conver- 
sion of the usual area railings, an 
fronwork design for the front door, 
‘and wWrought-iron balconies—~—which 
are essential {f one wishes to carry 
out the Spanish idea—can be pro- 
duced with very little trouble, siving 


' 
toward | 


an early Spanish effect. 
Introducing the Confectioner 


Each smallest detail helps to con~- 
vey an impression, and should be 
carefully planped when the intro- 
duction to a*home is under consid- 
eration. As an indication of the way 
in which a well-thought-out effect 
can serve as an introduction to the 
house itself, a confectioner's shop in 
Cornhill, London, is cited: 

The windows are set in a carved 
framework painted a bright green 
land enveloping small glass panes in 
three arches. The woodwork .is 
molded in spiral fashion, and Is of 
‘old design. To the modern eye, how- 
ever, the coloring and general éffect 
convey somewhat the impression of 
long sweet sugar sticks, and thus 
offer an introduction, as it were, to 
the good things within! 


Winter Pruning of 
Fruit Trees 


London, England 
Special Correspondence 
HE growing of a certain amount 
of fruit is an important item in 
the small garden, and space 
| should be given to a few gooseber- 
ries, raspberries, black currants, 
| bush and espalier-trained apples and 
| Dears. Even the walls of a house 
may be 
| trained pears, 
chernes. 

The pruning which affects the fruit 
crops of the future is in England 
one of the most important garden 
operations of the winter months; 
and has as its object the keeping 
of the trees in good shape, the re- 
striction of the rampant growth of 
wood, and the encouragement of the 
production of fruiting spurs. The 
| shapeliness and the balance of bush 
apples and pears must always be 
preserved as much as possible. All 
dead, injured or  cross-growing 
branches should be removed, the 
laterals shortened to within 2 inches 
of their base, and the leading shoots 
to 6 or 8 inches; and care should be 
taken to cut to an outside bud. The 
| Side shoots of espalier-trained pears 
and apples and fan-trained plums 
are similarly shortened, and the 
leader of each branch cut back about 
a third of its length. 

Black currants should be pruned 
on the displacement system, i. e., 
by cutting out the old shoots to en- 
courage the growth of young wood. 

When pruning gooseberries, all 
cross and weak growths should be 
| cut back to an inch from their base, 
| all downward growing shoots cut 
to an upward-pointing bud, room be- 
ing left between the bran 
allow of easy picking of the 


utilized successfully for 
plums and ‘*horello 


Helping Mushro 
Grow 


If the reader has any ti: 
rooms growing in her ¢g 
fields, and she covers ik 
garden flower pot about th 
a saucer, they will soon ; 
fill the inside of the pot. 

A piece of broken croc’ 
be put over the hole ip 
with which the mushrooms 
ered, to prevent slugs gett 
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_ The New Royal 


Rome, Dec. 1 
O'> hears the “crisis” in the : 


e lyric theater spoken of every 


ee: 


Ste 


. day. We have often before had 


ae concerned, that the chief of these 
"eauses has so far been essentially 
-fipapcial and economic. Art of 
ee GOOC “quality is, today as ever, a 
|. luxury. In the past—I mean by that 
©. word the times previous to the 
> French Revolution—the lyric theater 
"was primarily an amusement of 
-* kings. princes or nobles. Once this 
“class was dis of its privi- 
' © Jeges and riches, lyric art had-to be 
- »gupported by the bourgeoisie or by 
_ « the people. And, indeed, during thc 
_ + whole of last century one could see 
| the opera being democratized and 
-” becoming the pastime of the new 
bourgeois public. It must be added 
~ that, at least until the war, the favor 
of the European public in general 
- as regards the lyric theater was such 
. «that it was able to enjoy a period of 

- great prosperity. 
‘But the war competely changed the 
. economic conditions of art. While 
. the material contribution of the pub- 
7 lic may have been sufficient in 
' - other times to assure the existence 
_- of all lyric enterprise (especially if 
“one takes into consideration the 
fact that, until the end of jast cen- 
tury, the lyric theater was not faced 
,, with the powerful competition of the 
. Cinematograph), it is evident that 
today the expenses of production 
have become such that it would be 
“ sheer folly to think that a lyric thea- 
ter could exist without exterior aid. 
In the Old World at least, the fact 
* is now well established that a thea- 
. ter can carry on only if it is sub- 
» stantially guaranteed either by pri- 
. vate fortunes or by the financial 
_gtrength of communities. Thus the 
_ “ German, lyric theaters seem at this 
moment to have escaped the general 
* crisis; but it is sufficient to know 
the figures of the sometimes endr- 
“mous subsidies that the municipali- 
ties of Germany devote to their opera 
theaters, easily to explain this phe- 

_ nomenan. 
Complete Transformation 


Leaving aside the other Italian 
theaters (the Scala is the most mod- 
ern and remarkable of financial or- 

. ganizations which come under the 
heading of the scheme -set forth 
above), and only considering that of 

*" Rome, I have many times before had 
occasion to say how the old Costanzi 

-“ was scarcely equal to the needs of 
present-day Rome. While the Italian 

, capital has for a long time possessed 

» an orchestral organization thai is 
perhaps the most solid in all Europe, 
the “Augusteo,” lyric art at the Cos- 

“ tanzi had recently fallen to a -de- 
plorable level. ‘ 

. Fortunately the new Government, 
which has given Rome an adminis- 
trative régime rather like that which 
Washington enjoys in the 
States, has clearly shown its desire 

* for improvement in the problem of 
the principal Roman tlhater, and 

_ thus, as if with the wave of a magic 

- wand, a state of affairs that seemed 

2 insoluble under the old governments 
'* * has been brought about with an ease 
~ . that is, on the face of it, disconcert- 
"> * ing. First of all, the “Governatorato” 
4 - of Rome bought the Costanzi from 


s 2 


3 the Mocchi-Carelli management for 
; 14,000,000 lire. Then, 4,000,000 lire 
3 was given for thexcomplete transfor- 
mation of the hall and the stage: 
This transformation is in progress, 
ard the new theater—which will be 
calleud ii. “Teatro Reale d’Opera”— 
will open its doors on Feb. 21. The 
technical installation of the stage 
will, it is said, be the foremost in 
Europe, superior even to the admira- 
- ble one of the Stadttheater of Ham- 
burg. The choruses’ will be re- 
cruited on a basis of absolute sever- 


| by the Metropolitan Opera House of 


United, 


ity unknown to the old Costanzi, A 
scenic school will be attached to the 
theater, also a school of the dance. 
The scenery will be entirely ney, 
with the exception of that which ‘wi 

be used this first winter for Stravin-, 
sky's “Rossignol,” which will be lent. 


New York. The orchestra will also 
be chosen according to extremely 
severe examinations and ordinarily 
conducted by Gino Marinuzzi. 
The Repertory 

The repertory of this first season 
—which will be necessarily shorter 
than the following ones, since the 
theater cannot, owing to the work of 
alteration, be opened until the end 
of February, 1928—is for the most 
part already agreed upon. The in- 
augural production will be the “Ne- 
rone” of Boito. Afterward, one will 
hear, in the way of novelties, “Fra 
Gherardo,” the new drama by Iide- 
brando Pizzetti, and. “Daphnis” by 
Giuseppe Mulé, the director of the 
Roman Royal Conservatoire. Other 
productions will be, ‘‘Traviata,” 
“Trovatore,” “Forza del Destino,” 
“Sonnambula,” “Elisir d’amore,” 
“Tosca,” “Lorelei,” “Cavalleria Rus- 
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Opera of Rome} 


By ALFREDO CASELLA 
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Great’ Britain’s 
Operatic Medley 


By W. H. HADDON SQUIRE 
' London, Dec. 6 
PERA is very much in the air in 
England at the moment—per- 
hapé in more senses than one. 
Sir Thomas Beecham is busy with 
the task of persuading 150,000 out of 


the | about 45,000,000 Britons to subscribe 
ire, two pennies a week to his Imperial 


is intended.to work seriously. 

It is impossible not to rejoice at 
the sight of such a colossal effort. 
It is to be hoped, in the interest of 
ev A the new Roman 
theater will achieve a rapid success. 
Of course, one must. not ex 
everything to happen without diffi- 
culties; the best intentions are not 
enough and lyric art has become to- 
day too hard, for a thousand rea- 
sons; for a theatrical organization 
such as the new national theater not 
to experience ¢ very difficult period 
at the start. But it is certain that 
the serious preparation described 
above seems to guarantee a remark- 
able result. If that is so, it is highly 


ticana.” The program will be com- 


probable that the lyric “crisis” will 
find itself solved. 


<ille 


How Bartok Composes 


By WINTHROP P. TRYON 


New York, Dec. 28 

OMING in contact with Béla Bar- | 

: t6k, you meet a nationality 

rather than an individual. You 

encounter a whole group of musi- 

cians instead of a single professor. 

You face an academy of composers, 

though you may presume you are 

holding conversation with a particu- 

lar Hungarian writer of piano pieces 
and orchestral works. 

Thats it. Music today represents 
not men so much as schools—Hunga- 
rian, Rumanian, Russian, Polish, 
German, Italian, French, British, 
American and others. By which 
token, Bart6k’s compositions are not 
himself solely, but everybody in 
Budapest who can design and exe- 
cute a score; they are Bart6ék, Ko- 
daly, Hubay, and as many more as 
you wish, 

Regrettable,- too; because art in 
such a case becomes not only geo- 
graphical but political. The most ap- 
plauded composer of Hungary, for 
example, may belong in the second 
line; while the most encouraged’and 
rewarded one of America may stand, 
as far as inventiveness and orizi- 
nality are concerned, in the farthest 
back one. - 

Nonsense Away 

Now Mr. Bart6k, opening out for 
|me yesterday afternoon, disclosed 
himself a person of a certain race, a 
certain country, a certain town and 
I might say a certain precinct. Does 


League: of Opera: For this sum he 
offers to provide London and six of 
the biggest provincial cities with 
first-class opera in English, \But up 
till a few days ago only some 20,000 
or 30,000 people, out of the 150,000 
supposed to be interested in opera, 
had decided that the offer was worth 
their twopence. 

Not much has been heard recently 
of Mr. Isadore de Lara’s attempt 
to collect £1,000,000 to build a Na- 
tional Opera House and another mi)- 
lion to subsidize it—a valiant but 
still more exacting job than Sir 
Thomas Beecham’'s. No doubt Mr. de 
Lara would have told us if he had 
banked his first million. As the dif- 
ference between the two. schemes 
is one of method rather than of aim, 
Mr. Robin H. Legge, a prominent 
musical journalist, has made the 
sensible proposal that the two funds 
should become one. Success would 
then be appreciably nearer. For the 
most part the supporters of British 
opera appear to be rather elusive 
persons who are inclined to vanish 
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fashion them into perfect forms. He 
is a truer expression of the Hun- 
garian-people than I am. He makes 
the folk song of Hungary the basis, 
rather exclusively, of his composi- 
tions, whereas I take up with that 
of Hungary and bordering lands 
also. He is national, while I am 
somewhat international; and yet 
what I write could not be imagined 
as originating elsewhere than in the 
eastern part of Europe.” 

“Unless my hearing deceives me,” 
objected I, “you do not use the actual 
melodies of Hungary or of any other 
country in your symphonic works." 


Complies Old Tunes 
“Oh, no; I merely try to give the 
idea of Hungarian, say, or Rumanian 
airs of the people. I have compiled 
old tunes, not only Hungarian and 
Rumanian, but Slovakian as well, 


and have made accompaniments for 
them; which is another affair.” 

“And then your instrumental 
forms,” observed I; “square-cut 
tunes would never fit into them.” 

“Yes; I use the sonata form, es- 
pecially in my chamber music works. 
Changed, however, from classic rule; 
especially in the recapitulation, 
where I try to secure some climaxes, 
without holding myself responsible 
for bringing back the material of the 
beginning in strict and conventional 
order.” 

“Never a sympho 
pile?” 

“Not a real one; two orchestral 
suites, the early rhapsody for piano 
and orchestra and my piano con- 
certo, which still awaits perform- 


ny in your opus 


music proceed from the heart of the 
universe, or some grand thing of that 
sort? By no means. If evolves itself 
from the cogitations of somebody 


who lives in a street with a name 
and at a house with a number. -Non- 
sense away, Mr. Bart6k elaborates 
his works in his study; leaning over 
a desk, ruled paper under his hands. 
When the notes are all inked in, the 
production, be it a ballade, a suite or 
what, may be very good; though 
probably, he would have had me be- 
lieve, not so good as his compatriot, 
Zoltan Kodaly, could do. ~ 
“Kodaly,” he showed a kindly de- 
sire tb convince me, “is a great 
putter-together of all things acquired | 
from the past. He knows how to 
bring the historic elements of Hun- 
garian music into unity and how to 


Tansman’s Second Concerto 


> By L A. 
< LEXANDER TANSMAN is a 
modernist with a classical back- 
ground and a romantic temper. 


| » Versed in the learning of the schools, 
| * he is also fluent in the idiom of the 
% , musical rebels. It has beer claimed 
= . for him that he discovered “les ac- 
= *« cords Tansman” before he was aware 
; * that experimenters elsewhere had 
» . been violating the laws of tonality, 
s too; just as it has been éaid that 
* Bart6k preceded Stravinsky in tak- 
3 ; ing rhythmic and harmonic liberties. 
, But this is of little import. What is 
; «of interest is that Tansman, while 
* speaking the language of the “ad- 
* vanced,” is able to employ the his- 
. torical forms, 

© « Some of the young revolutionaries 
| + find the fashionable diseonances of 
- great assistance in concealing the 
, absence of construction in their work 
;—& reckless ventnre, since as the 
« ear becomes accustomed to the new 
* speech, the chaos is pitileasly re- 
, vealed. But Tansman can sharpen 
, the edges of the scholar's tools with 
» the modernist’s emery wheel, and 
' still use them with the most facile 
’ virtuosity, never once giving him- 
, self a scratch. Another distinguish- 
‘ing characteristic of Tansman is his 
-unashamed love for melody. Like 
: Chopin, he is a Pole who lives in 
- Paris. It is not astonishing, then, 
that he should not only possess, but 

' proclaim, lyricism. 
These features of the “art Tans- 
man” had already been revealed to 
us by his Sinfonietta, his ‘‘Sorcer- 
ess’ Dance,” his Sonatine for flute 
. and piano, and his Symphony in A 
“> *.minor. The impression made by 
| %. those compositions was strength- 
' \>2 ened by a hearing of his second 
** {piano concerto, which had its ‘first 
ote rmances at the eleventh pair of 
Symphony concerts, given 
this week, on account of the 
liday, on Thursday evening and 
Briday afternoon. The composer 

las at the piano. 

concerto is neither a solo 
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Bas: &:; an archestral composition in 
' ‘which the piano is merely one. ef 
se ‘the: voices. Rather, the piano does 
'-- ‘gmuch of the expository work, and’ 
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~SLOPER 


movement is in sonata form, and 
uses the devices of development, 


;ance ia the United States, and two 
‘short pieces for orchestra, ‘In Full 
| Bloom’ and ‘Village Dance.’ And 
speaking of these two pieces, I have 
just heard that they were brought 
out in New York in 1919, by Edgar 
Varése.”’ 

“A concert never to be forgotten,” 
remarked I, “at which Varése hoisted 
the flag of the modern movement, 
‘only to be compelled to haul it down. 
Orche&tral_players have had a school- 
ing and audiences have had an awak- 
ening here since that April night.” 

New Compositions 

“I have lately written four pieces 
for orchestra, which may be pre- 
sénted together or separately.” 

“You mentioned chamber music.” 


“Two string quartets and two vio- 
lin sonatas.” 

“Vocal works?” 

“They include an opera scene for 
two characters, ‘Castle of Blue- 
beard,’ which has been sung in Hun- 
gary and in Germany; and ‘The 
Miraculous Mandarin,’ -from which 
my ‘Mandarin’ suite, performéd by 
Reiner in Cincinnati, is taken. Five 
original songs; some choruses, I 


counterpoint and canon; but super- 
imposed tonalities bring it up to! 
date. The Scherzo is clever and 
rhythmically varied, and the Trio is 
apparently in the mood of a Polish 
folk tune. There is a charming 
Berceuse to open the third move-, 
ment, which breaks unexpectedly 
into a jazzlike theme which brings 
an effective conclusion... Not a work 
to mark a turning point in’ musical 
history, perhaps, but an ably made 
composition, agreeable to hear. 

‘The same program contained an- 
other novelty, four “Episodes” for. 
chamber orchestra, by Ernest Bloch, 
which had won the Carolyn Beebe 
chamber music prize and had been 
performed once before in New York. 
These pieces were written for piano, 
string quartet and five wind instru- 
ments. For some reason Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky had elected to play them with 
his full string sections, and with 
the wind doubled. It seems hardly 
possible that the balance of the com- 
position could have been preserved 
in this rendition. Yet perhaps the 
impression \was sufficiently approxi- 
mate. The “Episodes” are called 
“Humoresque Macabre,” “Obsession,” 
“Calm” and “Chinese,” and*their na- 
ture is described by their titles. They 
are quite unlike Bloch, the fervid 
apostle of the Hebrew race. A d- 
ing to Mr. Roger Sessions, who’ may 
be called his semi-official spokesman, 
they mark the composer’s develop- 
ment into an “objective” style. But: 
is not this taking them too seriously? 
Are they hot rather the exercise of 
a highly accomplished musician, off 
duty? 

The symphony was the Fourth of” 
Brahms, and both audiences ‘made it 
abundantly clear that this was the 
music they enjoyed. Credit for this’ 
cannot be allowed entirely to the 
admirable composer. The inter- 
pretation and the playing were 
galvanic. It was possible for once 
to forget that here was a learned 
discourse from a musical pundit for 
the benefit of his fellow-professorse. 
The score came alive; one sat up 
‘and paid strict attention. It was an 


tands by with a helping hand while 
the orchestra discourses. The first 


- 


of modernness. 


hope, next.” ‘ 
“You give HKearers an impression 


course?” - 

“I do. Some composers from con- 
viction remain behind the times. 
They fancy that every step forward 
means ruin. I have the contrary con- 
viction. For in my view, the ruinous 
thing to do is to stay in ome place. 
There are those who imagine that 
European art is on the decline: Re- 
garding music, I am not of that sad 
opinion. I go ahead. Moreover, I 
proceed independently. Schénberg 
and his 12-tone music is foreign to 
me. Schiénberg, nevertheless, both 
seeks and finds. I take as the basis of 
composing, folk gong. That gets me 
away from the nineteenth century: 
and romanticism, from which .es- 
cape for many is so difficult. One 
means of freedom I find in the em- 
ployment of tone clusters. But I 
always retain certain centers of tone, 
which give the effect of key. Sup- 
pose my key-note to be C sharp; you 
cannot say the music fs in minor or 
in major, inasmuch as my chord of 
C sharp will contain both the minor 
and the major third. 


, Use More Connterpoint 
. “In. my newer works I use more 
counterpoint than I did in my older 
ones. In that way, again, I keep 
clear of nineteenth-century formu- 


las, which were generally homo- 
phonic. I study Mozart Did he not 
marvelously combine the contra- 
puntal and the homophonic fdeas in 
certain of his slow movements, and 
especially in the ‘Jupiter’ Symphony? 
I have studied ane ne con- 

apuntists, both © organ and 
‘Clavicembalo .writers, and I “intend 
presently to do some reading .of the 
scores of the old vocal sontrapunt- 
ists. For I mean to be-a learner 
always. We have a Hungarian prov- 
erb which demands that of me.” 

“Do you teach composition?” 

“No; only the piano. I have held 
my post in the piano department. of 
the high school at Budapest for 20 
years, and I do not care to change 


You mean:to, of | 


‘students on the small stage of the 


at the sight of a collection bag. To 
the collectors the horizons must 
look almost as depopulated as are, 
according to the cartoonists, the 
streets of Aberdeen on a “flag day.” 


Much at Stake 


The press has been generous to 
Sir Thomas Beecham, to whom, by 
the way, it has been indebted for 
much good “copy” in the past, but 
perhaps what the Imperial League 
of Opera most needs at the moment 


is the services of one of those big 
advertising experts who know where 
the many-headed multitude keeps its | 
eyes and ears—and pockets. Much 
would seem to be at stake. Sir: 
Thomas Beecham says that if his 
scheme does not go through “there 
will be no opera of any consequence 
in this country. I am permitted to. 
make a public announcement that if) 
the scheme fails, the British National 
Opera Company will come to an end 
—and for- ever—in the spring.” The 
company, he added, had been living 
from hand to mouth almost for 
years. 

There, Sir Thomas exposes the 
chief difficulty encountered by every 
self-supporting operatic organiza- 
tion. Unfortunately an opera com- 
pany is nearly all mouth—in the’ 
financial sense, of course. But even) 
those who feel that as an art form) 
opera nowadays shows few signs of 
life hope that Sir Thomas Beecham 
will get the minimum of <£ 200,000 
which he has announced must reach 
him by Feb. 1 if he is to go on with 
his scheme. 

Opera in the Suburbs 

In the meantime London suburbs 
are enjoying almost a glut of opera. 
The British National Opera Company 
is giving a three weeks’ seas at 
Golders Green and is producing wn 
English work, “The Leper’s Flute,” 
by Ian Colvin and Ernest Bryson, 
which had its first performance last 
year in Glasgow. And the Royal Carl 
Rosa Company, which seems suc- 
cessfully to have solved the hand to 
mouth problem, is at Hammersmith. 
From the provinces comes the inter- 
esting news that Stanford's opera 
“The Traveling Companion,” the li- 
bretto of which was written by. Sir 
Henry Newbolt, is being performed 
at Bristol. 

Considering the economic prob 
lems of opera production on a large 
scale, it is surprising that we do 
not witness more adventures in 
chamber opera, particularly with the 
example set by the little theater 
movement. A certain vulgarity—akin 
to that of the loud speaker—seems in- 
separable from what is called “grand” 
opera. Intimacy, artistic refinement 
and subtlety demand closer contact 
with the spectator. The corpulent 
Wagnerian character clad ina tin 
helmet and wiNi-beast skin, bellow- 


ing at the top of his voice, is really 
an extraordinay spectacle when one | 
comes to think of it. On a small | 
stage he would be impossible. De- |! 
bussy found him insufferable even 
on a big one. 


Values Heightened 


Those who were fortunate enough 
to see any of the recent performances 
of “Pelléas et Mélisande” given by 


~ 


Parry Opera Theater at the*Royal 
College of Music must ‘have been 
struck by the way in which the 
smaller setting heightened the 
“values” of Debussy’s work. And, 
what perhaps would have been im- 
possible ‘for a professional cast 
drilled in the grandiose and grandilo- 
quent conventions of grand opera, 
the acting and singing were true to 
the scale of the production. Indeed 
the production and performances 
achieved a charm as surprising as 
the choice of such a work for per- 
formance by students. 

In art the freshness and sincerity 
of youth—which by the way, are lost 
in the premature development of the 
“prodigy’—are particularly delight- 
ful qualities. Maeterlinck’s two lov- 
ers had recovered their first youth 
and innocence—one could not pos- 
sibly mistake them on this occasion 
for a couple of mature and badly dis- 
guised opera stars, up to all the 
tricks of their trade and expert in 
“putting it over.” For once, inexperi- 
ence aided art. One found oneself 
thinking only of the strange, far-off 
beauty of a work which, as we trace 
its outlines, reveals its tale like an 
old tapestry swaying on the drafty 
walls of an ancient‘castle. The char- 
acters are, as a nineteenth-century 
poet said: “People with strange 
names, living in impossible places, 
where there are only woods and 
fountains, and towers by the sea- 
shore, and ancient castles, where 
there are no towns, and where the 
common crowd: of the world is shut 


‘ 


out of sight and hearing... . 
Score Begutifully Played 
The score was beautifully played 
by the Royal College Orchestra under 
the direction of Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 
It is now astonishing to think t» 


application of paprika to roast becf 
medium. tee 


Kodaly teaches composition. Hubay 
is the dir the school.” 


f comparatively short time ago “F°' . 


léaz” represented the van of mode: «- 


ism.” We may yet enjoy the strange 
experiencé of having to go to our 
schools and colleges for the only per- 
formances available of “Le Sacre” 
and t Lunaire.” The objec- 
tions to such. works do not usually 
come from students. 

A word must be given to the scenery 
of “Pelléas,” designed by Mr. H. 
Proctor-Gregg, which deservedly has 
been generally praised. Of its kind it 
is excellent. But the standard ap- 
plied to visual art by the average 
music critic is indistinguishable from 


that (if it is not doing bim an in- 


justice) of the average stockbroker. 
Even with its simplification, Mr. 
Proctor-Gregg's décor was much too 
concrete. and representational in 
treatment for its subject. The result 
was often a commonplaceness which 
did not do justice to an artist of un- 
doubted talent. The lighting, also, 
was far too fidgety, . 


By EMILE VUILLERMOZ 


Paris, Nov. 25 


BOOK has at last just been 

published, a tiny little book, on 

the life and work of Florent 
Schmitt, and thus a veritable injus- 
tice has been repaired. It is surpris- 
ing to see, indeed, that so many 
young composers who have so far 
given us nothing but more or Gess 
solid hopes, have for a time 
possessed their flattering biograpPies 
in which their mast modest services 
are detailed, while the powerful 
author of the “Tragedy of Salome” 
never had the benefit of a similar act 
of devotion which moreover was fully 
due to him. 


Florent Schr-‘‘t has been the vic- 


_ The Composer 


and the Radio 


By ADOLF WEISSMANN 


Berlin, Dee. 5 

F WE admit that music cannot be 

lasting unless, after some time, it 

is wel received by the great mass 
of music lovers, there is no better 
means to judge of the durability of 
musical art than by the radio. It is 
true that in its present state the 
radio does not guarantee a perfect 
transmission of musical sound. How- 
ever great the progress made in this 
field of activity may be, there re- 
mains much to be done, as far as the 
exactitude of radiocasting is con- 
cerned. 


hall and the radio, which does not 
éxist generally, in Germany, became 
actual in a recent concert given for 
and by modern composers in the 
Berlin Singakademie. Whereas, as a 
rule, modern music is radiocast in 
the “Voxhaus” itself in a so-called 
‘Hour of the Living,” it was trans- 
mitted this time from the concert 
hall itself to all the listeners. 

So we heard the Amar Quartet 
play for the radio public Paul 
Hindemith’s Op. 32, one of h® later 
quartets in which his present stylc, 
that of a rather mechanical counter- 


Though it cannot be doubted tha® point, is apparent. Philipp Jarnach, 


on the positive side, radiocasting has 
not yet attained the highest degree 
of development, there is, on the other 
hand, a negative side of sound trans- 
mission by radio very precious ‘to 
music. For, making severe demands 
on the plasticity of musical art, the 
radio refuses to portray a piece 
of music which does not fill the 
first condition, 1. e., that of plastic 
form. This refusal of the radio to 
provide the listener-in with an exact 
photograph of what has not sharp 
outlines, represents a negative virtue 
of the radiocasting apparatus of 
great use for modern music. For this 
lack of plasticity is certainly a weak 
point in the music of many living 
composers. 

Of course, plastic form does not 
alone prove the value of music, for 
there are many compositions of 
sharp outlines without any original- 
ity whatever. Such pieces are very 
suitable for radiocasting. On the 
other hand, there are many pieces of 
music possessing other qualities, 
which have not yet attained a degree 
of development at tha level of radio 
transmission. Who will not prefer 
these to purély academic ‘composi- 
tions such as the above cited? 

Sonority Important | 

Atonality and linear counterpoint, 
these catchwords of modernity, which 
have lost something of their value 
because they do not represent the 
substance of music, have made a 
great part of the work of living com- 
posers unpleasant and useless. It is 
just that part of modern music that 
is least fit for being radiocast. 


No doubt, the clearer the sonority 
is, the greater the chance of convey- 
ing it to the great mass of listeners. 
But how is a sonority of this kind to 
be obtained? There is a music of the 


past which presents no difficulty at. 


all. Take, for instance, Verdi: His 
music, depending above all on purity 
of singing, has such clear outlines, 
posesses such a well-defined sonority 
that its transmission by radio is 
nearly perfect. Richard Wagner is 
less favorable for radiocasting. His 
polyphonic texture is against the 
grain, if there is any, of radio. Ex- 
perience teaches ‘us that the basses 
are not suited to radiocasting, so 
that the well-packed voices of the 
Wagner orchestra find some diffi- 
culty in being translated into the 
language of radio. 

The Richard Strauss orchestra 
counteracts still mote the activity 
of the radioc g apparatus. Does 
this mean thet radio abjures poly- 
phony? Certainly not. It depends 
upon the sonorous quality of the 
texture, whether ‘the waves are 
transmitted exactly. In most cases 
modern music, in which polyphony 


'plays a great. part, lacks a sonority 


that is able to satisfy the desires of 


‘the mass of intelligent music lovers. 


Schonberg’s music, no doubt, ig of 
little use for radio; but there are 
some Stravinsky compositions easy 
to radiocast well. 
Use of Radio in Germany 

I say all this because perhaps in 
no other country of the world is 
the use of fadio in the service of 
modern music so widespread as in 
Germany. That the great mass of 
radio listeners everywhere . wants 
more to be entertained by jazz and 
other popular varieties than to be 
instructed by more elevated music, 
cannot be denied. But there is an 


obvious tendency to raise the general. 


standard of radio music even against 
the taste of the larger public, 

The orchestral concert with a 
classical and romantic program is 
paving the way for more difficult 
music. The radiocasting center, the 
so-called “Voxhaus” in the Berlin 
Potsdamer Strasse, does its best to 
give subscribers a varied program 
under great conductors and dn the 
hall of the “Voxhaus” itself. And 
though the transmission. of orches- 
tral music encountefs, as I pointed 
out before, greater difficulties than 
that of other and less complicated 
music, it puts the man in the street 
in the right mood to pass to what 
seems to him rather difficult to grasp. 
In this he is supported by plenty of 
chamber music performed in the 
“Voxhaus” by the best artists at the 
disposal of the company. For there 
is hardly one who refuses to work 
for radiocasting, which is of great 
financial help to many of them. 

Connection between, the concert 
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Music Devices: 


References from Famous Schools of 
Music and recognized teachers through- 
out the United States. 
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now a teacher at the Cologne 
Academy of Music, played some new 
piano compositions which, in mas- 
terly form, refiect his rather 
meditative character. Stefan Frenkel, 
a violinist whose name is found. or 
every modern program, took part in 
the performance. Some pietes by 
Ernst Kfenek are hardly worth 
mentioning. 

I did not attend the concert, but 
listened at the radio. Though the 
receiving apparatus was in perfect 
order, it did not convey to me a full 


‘had not 
|should hardly have been able to 


conception of the compositions. If I 
known them .- before, I 


grasp all the details of the texture, 
This was particularly the case with 
Hindemith’s string quartet, as far 
as the basses were concerned. That 
strings by radio acquire some of the 
character of wind instruments is a 
phenomenon too often observed to 
astonish us. Piano compositions ac 
not sound bad, but you must not 
make too heavy demands on the 
melodious quality of the instrument. 
Beethoven and Stravinsky 

That Stravinsky's fame is as well 
rooted in Germany as elsewhere, is 
an uncontested fact. The later Stra- 
vinsky, the composer of the Sonata 
and the Serenata for piano, has per- 
haps somewhat disappointed those 
who expected something quite new 
and startling from a musician who 
never hesitated to “éphter le bour- 
geois,” but, no doubt, his reputation 
remains unshaken by this temporary 
weakness, and we are just going to. 


“CEdipus Rex,” which, at 
not fail to impress me deeply. 
By the by, Stravinsky is also 
known in Germany as having given 
a strong impulse to mechanical 
reproduction of music, or rather for 
having raised it to a higher level. 
That he has become a classic in his 
way (if this term can be employed 
for all that has ceased to provoke 
sharp contradiction) was proved by 
the recent performance of “Pe- 
troushka” and the “Rite of Spring” 
in the Berlin Philharmony, the one 
under Furtwingler, the other under 
Oscar Fried. 

Furtwangler, who has succeeded in 
giving the instrumental body which 
he conducts a unity never attained 


ives to get his former 
ballet’ music appreciated as sym- 
phonic music, been so fully accom- 
plished here as By this performance, 


| 


in which all the striking colors cf 


conductor than to the composer. It 


won the victory over the wonderful 
mosaic work of the score. 

Oscar Fried, on the other hand, 
had performed in the Paris Opéra 
last spring a startling program, 
combining Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony with the “Sacre du Printemps,” 
and thus opposing the greatest of 
emotional music to the greatest 
model of the so-called u 
music. : 
For Berlin the order was inverted. 
the Ninth Symphony being placec 
after Stravinsky, but the impression 


who Is not so much a Bret builder 
as an impressionist, gave an emic- 
tional reading of the unemotionai, 
letting the ballet music remaia 
ballet music, though one not to be 
compared to any other. 
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The Pcisticn Science 


«Efe Art of Florent. Schmitt 


tim of 4 caprice of time. This ener- 


geti¢e and powerful composer fell 


music, weary of Wagnerian overfeed- 
ing, turned in the direction of an 


ideal of lightness, sensibility, refine- 
ment and grace which tmomediately 
charmed the whole world. 
come into the world a few years 
earlier, this magnificently muscular 
symphonist would have been more 


If he had 


amous than Richard Strauss. But, 
e classmate of Ravel and junior of 


Debussy, Florent Schmitt found bim-| 
self a little out of place among a 
company of music lovers where there 
large | 


were more gourmets than 


eaters. “ee 

It, would be tremendously unjust, | 
however, not to render homage to 
the splendid effort that this robust 
artist has achieved. When one com- 
pares his gigantic frescoes to the 
weak ‘little works of our present 


poor advance-guard, one feels a start 
of revolt at the ingratitude of our 
contemporaries. Certainly, Florent 
Schmitt is hot a martyr. He is hon- 
ored and respected by us. Everyone 


bows before the solidity of his genius. 


But the distribution of his works 
abroad is still far too small. In any 
case, without wishing to diminish in 
any way the worth of that excellent 
musician, Arthuft Honegger, one can- 
not help deploring the ignorance of 
our public and providers of ouf mu- 
sical pleasures, in seeing the tre- 
mendous success of the “Roi David,” 
when the “Psalm XLVI,” so rarely 
played, which is anterior to it, is a 
work of far greater individuality, 
splendor and high ideals. Florent 
Schmitt's oratorio constitutes @ 
model of its kind and it is very sad 
to see it forgotten and neglected 
when the most modest imitations of 
this masterpiece are greeted as 
revelations. 

That is why one must welcome 
with satisfaction the little work that 
M. Ferroud has just devoted to him 
who is familiarly known as the 
“Wild Boar of the Vosges." His 
book is called “Antour de Florent 
Schmitt,” a pleasing title that indi- 
cates a very sympathetic modesty on 
the part of its author. He does not 
indeed pretend to exhaust such a 
majestic subject. The work of 
Florent Schmitt is a monument of 
vast proportions, the round of which 
one makes respectfully. One can in- 
close in a leafiet of 120 pages the 
talent of certain of our musicians of 


today, with all their accessories; it | 


is not possible to’ do as much for 
Florent Schmitt. But the book is 
none the less filled with interesting 
notes and vivid details. 


Won Prix de Rome 

Florent Schmitt, born at Meurthe- 
et-Moselle, began his musical studies 
at Nancy and went to complete them 
at the Paris Conservatoire. He won 
the Prix de Rome, after five succes- 
sive competitions. He was energeti- 
cally supported by that far-seeing 
and sensible master, Gabriel Fauré, 


who had to contend against the hos- | 
tility of members of the institution 
who scented in his pupil an artist of | 


too much independence and of too 
vast extent. Florent Schmitt, at this 
period, lived in the atmosphere of 


have the first Berlin performance of! the Beethoven of tbe sonatas, the 
its; Wagner of “Tristan,” the Bach of the 
premiére in Paris’ last spring, did | cantatas, at the same time absorbing 


the works of the Russian musicians 
who had just been introduced into 
France, those of Chabrier, whose 


originglity was beginning to be un-| 


derstood; the orchestral technique 
of Richard Strauss and the harmonic 
discoveries of Debussy. 

His regulation stay at the Villa Me- 
dici in Rome was marked by many 
heroic-comic incidents caused by his 
love of travel. This undisciplined 
pensioner traversed Europe in every 
direction with a whim and obstinacy 
that more than once won him severe 
remonstrances. His vagabond tend- 
ency led him into the most unfore- 
seen places and allowed him to form 


hfs imagination and his heart at the | 
_|} Same time as his talent. These 50 


months spent outside France had 4 
decisive influence on his outlook. One 
may consider as essential “in the 
makeup of this exceptional person 
the ingredient of visual experience, 


of the reflection on things and cos-| 


tumes, to the same degree as that of 
the musical training pure and sim- 
ple. To develop himself. it was nec- 
immediately 


M. Ferroud notes again some very 
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| striking peculiarities of this precise 
| technician, whose ideal is so dig- 
from the skies at the moment when | nified. It has been said of him, that 
|he was as meticulous as @ watch- 


maker, but a watch-maker who 
scorned to make watches and pre- 
ferred to construct the astronomical 
clock of the Strasbourg Cathedral. 
As M. Louis Aubert remarks, 
Florent Schmitt is, among present 
composers, the one who is most at 
ease in vehement subjects. Far 
from being afraid of them, he has an 


actual preference for them. M. Fer- 
roud makes us observe that “this 


‘inclination for tours de force is one 


of the most astonishing character- 
istics of this tamer of fancy. He does 
not let an idea go before he has fol- 
lowed it out to its ultimate con- 
sequences. He seems to want to ex- 
haust the form after the matter.” 

Certainly, if he profited by his 
exile to contemplate the grand foot- . 
steps of past civilizations, if he 
developed, together with the taste for 
immensity that of majesty of line. in 
his pious visits, we should note from 
this point of view, the good in- 
fluence that those with whom he was 
then most allied were able to exert 
over him: Paul Bigot, the “architect 
of the Palatine,” to whom he offered 
the ‘dedication of the Psalm “in 
memory of their mutual adventures,” 
and Tony Garnier, the Piranesi of 
modern times. It was by living in 
intimacy with these two men, whose 
conceptions su the usual 
scale, that he felt little by little 
growing within himself also the 
energy to overthrow the limitations 
of his sphere, and realized that no 
obstacle could prevent him from 
peoplipg “the eternal silence of in- 
finite space,” if such were his good 
pleasure. 
| Notes on the Scores 
| /One will find in this work excel- 
| lent notes on the sco of Florent . 
Schmitt, whether it be on the “Re 
| flets d'Allemagne,” the “T y of 
‘Salome.” the “Petit elfe Fermé- 
oell,” the “Danse de Devadasis,” 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” the 

“Haunted Palace,” “Salambo,” the 

“Mirages,” the Quintet or the Sonate. 
| One will find here, shown in the 
_truest apd most musical way, the 
| Herculean side of Florent Schmitt's 
genius, a genius essentially dynamic, 
'fed by strong rhythms and dark and 
'violent colors. His writing, which is 
/very condensed and close, is how- 
ever never guided by excesses of 
pure form. He is one of the last 
| musicians of today to be keen about 
the sound of vocal ensembles.. 

Such is the man, such the artist, 
to whom a modest homage, too long 
|deferred, has now been rendered. 
| Let us hope that this little book will 
help to swell the number of musi- 
cians and good people who hold the 
‘author of the “Tragedy of Salome” 
|to be one of the greatest musicians 
of the present period. Through a 
|scruple for which one must give 
‘bim credit, the author of this work 
‘proclaims the difficulty of his task 
and declares that his book is not an 
attempt at codification. And he re- 
sumes his subject very ably by say- 
ing: “It is very risky to judge a liv- 
ing musician, in all the foree of his 
genius. Above all, such a musician, 
whose efforts are so diverse. To ob- 
serve him in complete impartiality, 
we should have to possess the in- 
sect’s eye. 

“His music is music only. It can 
be defended only by the arguments 
of music and has not to rely on «@ 
| iiterary or @sthetic body-guard. No 
|'metaphysic can be drawn from it.- 
|Good speakers are out of place and 
find themselves silenced. 

“Let it suffice them to listen. They 
cannot fail to be captivated and 
sometimes entranced by the charm 
of sound, the magnificence, the ar- 
dor, the almost superhuman humor, 
and the sovereign tenderness which 
draws tears from the eyes; espe- 
cially by the pitiless logic which gov- 
erns all his fancy, and which guides 
Florent Schmitt through all his 
metamorphoses.” 
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The New Year in a Distant Land 


Y time a year comes to its 
close and a new one dawns 
upon the world, multitudes 

bustling everywhere, cheerful and 
contented, I strangely long for stay- 
ing aloof, alone, without speech and 
without merriment, and yet quietly 
serene with an inner contentment. 
There arise in me a host of familiar 
thoughts and feelings related to boy- 
hood days, which come back to me 
‘with a rhythmical swinging, and 
which refresh my thought, making it 
fuller and richer. On the horizon of 
my imagination appears the sil- 
houvette of a venerable human being 
with a long, white beard, with a 
magical rod in his hand which he 
sways in space in a mystifying way. 
In this solitude I begin to com- 
Mune with the past which suddenly 
‘becomes crowded with familiar 
scenes, pictures, figures and lovely 
’ faces. And I forget the present, for 
the past comes back to me. Sweet are 
“these days gone by—days of dreams 
and hopes of glowing boyhood and 
soaring adolescence. 
> > + 
Here is the picture of a clear and 
cold evening, as clear as a crystal, 
and as cold as the north wind. On 
the firmament, deep and dark, num- 
berless stars twinkling as the glar- 
ing eyes of a giant universe. Frozen 
eaves gn the tops of the houses and 
snow-clad hills, which surround the 
village squatted in the dusk. From 
the outskirts of the village, pas- 
sengers steer off, the small bells on 
their donkeys tinkling in the cold 
and the increasing dark, and the 
watchful dogs stirring the air up 
on the roofs—intermittently barking 
from here and there—sharp and alert 
warning for the passengers on the 
road. 


serted and the darknese has fallen 
with the softness and lightness of 
-g. cat’s footsteps. The houses have 
“become enveloped in black, and little 
lights are shining through narrow 
windows, dimly. 

We are on the eve of the new 
year, and every heart throbs and re- 
joices. Youngsters are flushed with 
the joy of expectation, the elders are 
reminiscent, affectionate and grave. 
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A glowing fire in the hearth, the table 
set up and laden with all the goods 
of the earth. Outside, on the horizon, 
just above the snow-clad hills, arises 
the moon, white and cool as the 


enow below on the earth. 
+ > + 


The New Year in the Armenian 
villages and towns is a solemn occa- 
sion for communal rejoicing, and of 
brotherly and neighborly association. 
It is customary in certain parts of 
Armenia that seven families shall 
unite under one roof and around one 
table for a new year repast—a sort 
of agape like that of the éarly Chrie- 
tians. And it is not a congregation 
only of persons related to each other, 
but also of neighbors and sometimes 
of strangers, if the latter happen to be 
in the village on this particular day. 
A family would indeed consider it- 
self highly honored if it could have 
@ stranger at the hearth and around 
the table on the eve of the new year. 
And as to the neighborly relations of 


Armenia it is customary to say this: 
“Early morning as you open your 
door you first see the sun and the 
face of your neighbor.” 

The seven families gathered under 
one roof and around one table eat, 
sing, dance, play and tell long, old 
etories, always staying on the re- 
spectable side of merry-making. And 
amid these rejoicing ones may be 
observed some mothers and fathers 
who have their sons in a far country 
—America or elsewhere. Their, hearts 
go out silently to their loved ones, 
who cannot take part in these merri- 
ments and rejoicings, and to assuage 
the yearning of the parents, they 
call their. names, they speak about 
them and praise their good reputa- 
tion and deeds. Thus. the parent 
hearts are comforted for awhile. 

Now we can return to the picture I 
drew at the beginning of this story— 
the picture of a cold, clear night on 
the eve of the new year. The seven 
families are gathered, a long table 
set up in a large room, in one corner 
of which a glowing fire throws a 
comforting heat. Outside, in the cold 
hight, groups of boys are jumping 
from roof to roof—fiat stretches 
of housetops. -These boys Have a 
bag with them, and a long cord is 
attached to it. When they get on the 
roof they lower the bag down 
through a window into the room, 
where the seven families are gath- 
ered. In this manner they solicit 
some gifts of goodies which the folk 
have on the table; and while they 


sing softly a rustic song. This act is 
not, however, a sign of poverty, but 
rather an observance of an ancient 
custom that has come down through 
centuries. 

The origin of this custom is found 
in a tradition, which the people give 
this account of: Once upon a time 
Julius the Apostate, while on his way 
to Persia with an 2rmy, comes to 
pass through Armenia and meets 
there with a coot reception. Further- 
more, the Armenian princes re- 
fuse the Roman’s demand of mil- 
itary help. Julius becomes furious, 
but does not stop to punish them, 
as he is on a more important 
mission. So before he leaves the 
‘Armenian territories he lets the 
princes and the public know that on 
his return from Persia he will punish 
them with the severity of the Ro- 
mans. The princes convene a coun- 
cil in order to find a way to avert 
the wrath of the Emperor. And after 
some deliberation they decide to pre- 
sent him with gold, silver and all 
kinds of jewelry. They also decide 
to make an appeal to the people for 
its share in the contribution. The 
public respond willingly. Fortunately 
for them, the Roman Emperor did 
not return from Persia, as history 
tells us. And it so happens that the 
Armenians heard the good news on 
the Eve of the New Year, and the 
princes’ order to return the contri-' 
butions to their donors by small bags 
hung through the window on the roof 
as a surprise to the people in the 
midst of the festivities. And while 
lowering the bags they sang the good 
news—the failure of Julius the 
Apostate. Since then, the tradition 
relates, the people like to give away 
ron the eve of the new year some of 
their possessions on the table. 

+ > +> 

There is another custom current 
among the simple folk that stirs 
one’s imagination. According to this, 
around the dawn of the new year, 
heaven and earth unite for a short 
second, in a flashing swiftness; as 
quick as the lightning; and if any 
person be fortunate enough to wit- 
ness this “miracle,” all his or her 
good wishes would get their fulfill- 
ment. Moreover, the story goes on 
to tell us that simple folk, mostly of 
the younger eet, keep vigil all the 
night long in a hope of catching in a 
flash the embracing of heaven and 
earth. But in that fateful second, 
they say, the most vigilant inevitably 
fall asleep and miss the descending 
of heavens to the earth and men. 

And the dawn brings forth the new 
year. The village is glowing in a 
warm expression of brotherhood. 
The head of every family pays a 
visit to, and receives one from, the 
heads of other families. On this 
solemn occasion broken ties are re- 
newed, misunderstandings rectified 
and wrongs redreseed. They all pro- 
pose to start afresh in a new spirit. 
They all forgive and forget on the 
morning of the New Year. 

> > + 

While these remembrances surge 
over me I imagine these villages and 
towns in ruins, at the hand of other 
Juliuses; the one time folk vanished 
from the towns, the villages, the 
fields and the hills. The chimneys 
do not breathe smoke any more and 
the hearths do not glow with a big 
home fire. 

One of the “romantic kings of 
——_ Armenia thus has sighed: - 

Who will give me the smoke of 
|the chimneys and the — of 
the New Year.” N. D 


the families in the rural sections of, 


wait for the filling of the bag they |- 


‘ 


There is a sharp blast directly be- 
neath the port. In the dim, uncer- 
tain light the shadowy outline of a 
tug draws alongside. It is dawn; the 
tide is at full; the moment of sailing 
is at hand. It is down to the sea 
once more! 

This is winter in the north, and a 
cold wind from the east cuts across 
the littered decks. Fiakes of snow 
whirl about hatchcombings and stan- 
chions. Men stamp, with swinging 
arms, in the endless detail of pre- 
paring for sea. Holds are battened 
down, guardrails replaced, derricks 
guyed fast, the deck machinery well 
greased against the fling of brine. It 
is cold and wet, but the way lies to 
the Caribbean, with its indigo-blue 
water and its flying fish. 

Tugs make fast at bow and stern 


Down to the Sea 


and the harbor pilot, master of the 
ship until Sandy Hook is left astern, 
mounts the bridge. There comes a 
ringing order to “Cast off,” and with 
the cry of “All clear, sir” from the 
docks below, the last tie with the land 
.|is severed. Slowly we swing in mid- 
stream until the bow is pointed down 
the bay. Bells clang in the vast, 
mysterious regions below and a mass 
of foam appears at the stern. Our 
mighty engines are now in action 
and, still guided by diminutive tugs 
in the narrow fairway, we pick our 
way out of the mass of shipping and 
into the lower harbor. 

All about are other vessels simi- 
larly headed, a great sea-caravan 
which will ‘spread itself, fanlike, 
over the face of the waters once 
Sandy Hook is passed, to proceed to 


: 


who knows what far-flung destina- 
tions. Other ships are coming in from 
the sea, and here is a great white 
passenger liner from the south, arriv- 
ing in the cold and damp, while we— 
fortunate ones—are bound for coral 
shores and palm-lined beaches. 
Astern now, through the mist and 
swirl of snow, looms dimly the ever- 
amazing sky line of New York. Yet 
somehow one is not keenly inter- 
ested, being thus early in the grip of} 
the indefinite spell of the feel- 
ing. oneself quite apart f the 
things of the land and entertaining 
for them a curious lightness of re- 
gard. Yet something very like a 
thrill comes as, faintly through the 
murk. that the rising sun has failed 
to dissipate, the outline of a mighty 
figure, with splendid upraised arm, 
is revealed. Ah, the majesty of that 


figure, the wondrous gesture of wel- 
come in that towering, torch-bearing 
arm! There, surely, is exemplified 
the true spirit of America, extending 
kindly greeting to the newcomer. 

And now it is, indeed, farewell to 
New York; and ahead, far in the dis- 
tance, Ambrose Channél lightship is 
just discernible. The pilot-boat is 
néar by, and as we approach there 
puts forth from its side a tiny craft 
which dances lightly upon the waves 
and boldly draws near to our tower- 
ing bulk. Presently down a precari- 
ous ladder clambers the pilot, to drop 
lightly aboard the little cockle- 
shell. Once more there is a jangle of 
bells somewhere below, a rumble of 
machinery and a tremendous churn- 
ing of the sea. The pilot, from his 
tiny craft, waves us bon voyage. We 
are at sea! 


The Wise Men Speak 


(Modern) 


First Wise Man— 
We have come far. 
Shall we stop awhile 
And then push on 
Along the rugged way? 
. The Star shines golden 
In the dark, still sky, 
We cannot miss the path 
While its bright glow is nigh. 


Second Wise Man— 
Nay, comrade, 
See, the Star 
Moves swiftly on: 
Tonight, our longing eyes 
Will gaze upon 
The little King. 
Our horses trave] well 
As if they knew 
The mighty mission 
We are bent upon— 
Far in the East we saw 
His gleaming Star! 


4 Third Wise Man— 

What was that sound 

Like music from above? 
That swelling, distant chorus 
From afar? 

Even the Star 

Grows brighter— 

Did it stop? 

Comrades, the quest is aie 
Here, at last, 

In this small, humble town 
of Bethlehem 

Our eager eyes 

Shall gaze upon— 

The King! 


First Wise Man— 
Surely not here, 
In this crude, homely spot! 
Here, where the cattle 
Rest their weary heads? 


Second Wise Man— 

Kings do not always 
Wear their royal robes. 
Move softly, comrades, 
Ah—the radiant Light! 
Kneel here, and bring 
Our priceless treasures 
Unto the new King! 


> + 


Third Wise Man (without)— 
The Peace of Heaven 
Was there— 
Within the walls 
That shelter the wee Babe. * 
We will not tell 
His humble hiding-place 
Herod would search 
For him—we will return 
To our far-distant land— 
I understand 
The brilliant radiance 
Of that glowing Star, 
The distant, heavenly music, 
The still night: 
Our eyes have seen 
The Saviour of the world— 
The true Messiah. 


First Wise Man (incredulously)— 
Think you it was he, 
The one God promised? 


Third Wise Man— 
Yes, my friend: , 
Remember how their prophets 
Told of him? 
Our eyes have been the first 
To see his face. 
There, in that stable, 
strange, lowly place, 
Is born the Saviour ef the. world, 


The Prince of Peace! 
Exzanorz G. R. Young. 


Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts 


Halt ai the Wise Men. From the Painting by John La Farge. 


The Wyoming Gulch 


One likes the gulch best in the 
springtime, for then the long grass 
is vividly green, the flowers of the 
rosin-weed are bright yellow, and the 
larkspur rivals the sky in the glory 
of its blue. Out on the plains the 
clear pink of the blossoms opening 
on the gagebrush seem a bit out of 
keéping in their startling purity, as 
they glow against brown stems and 
dusty gray foliage. 

The sun beats down in the warm 
ravine, granite bowlders and mica- 
‘laden sands glisten and scintillate; 
purple shadows gather in the hol- 
lows and on the north side of every 
projecting stone. Scurrying little 
lizards hurry through the sunshine 
to flatten themselves in the cool 
shade of the rocks and along the 
banks of the small gorge. 

A living spring gurgles away in 
a tinkling stream down the gulch; 
pausing, as it drips down, just long 
enough to form a little pool, the 
size of a man’s hand. Harebells 
grow in the moist earth and lean 
trustingly in the shade of pale gray 
stones where blue cups sway rhyth- 
mically on slender stems, in tune to 
singing winds, which sweep daily 


| through western coulees. 


The ravine is filled with the shrill 
rasping hum of insects and crickets, 
and noisy bees pause over the fra- 
grant summer flowers, while irides- 
cent yellow dragon files dart about 
or rest, with outspread, transparent 
wings, on the tall grass or on the 
dry branches of stunted shrubbery. 

> > Sa 

As the summer advances, the grass 
changes from bright green to light 
golden brown, and rattles swishingly 
in the warm breeze. 

The white-faced range cattle come 
often to drink and to seek the scant 
shade, on a hot day. They graze 
leisurely on the sweet grasses of the 
ravine until only dry, closely cropped 
roots and nipped-off stalks remain. 

A slow-moving band of bleating 
sheep comes later in search of pas- 
turage, and spreads out fan-wise to 
nibble daintily through the gulck and 
out over the surrouncing hills. The 
herder, breaking bits of sagebrush, 
kindles a hot quick fire; which sends 
wisps of faint blue smoke with an 
acrid smell up into the clear air. 

The sheep pass on, and the ravine, 


Dow barren and quiet, rests under 


the summer sun. A gray sage-spar- 
row flutters up occasionally, but is 
soon lost to view in the dull brown 
monochrome of the hill country. 

With the shadows and coolness of 
evening, a horseman canters up the 
dim trail, and off-saddling beside the 
water, prepares to spend the night. 
As the crimson afterglow spreads 
across the sky, the coyotes send forth 
their shril] staccato chorus, which 
subsides abruptly, and only the crop- 
ping of the bunch grass is heard as 
the faithful bay horse feeds near his 
sleeping master. 

The moon comes up, and its clear 
radiance intensifies the outline of 
every jagged bowlder and rounded 

of weeds. The water sparkles 
with a Legerek luster. 

During the 


passes by at the head of the gulch, 
and with gleaming eyes and tufted 
ears raises its head to listen and to 
give the sleeping man and the graz- 
ing horse, a casual glance. Its lean 
body, long legs and large hairy paws 
make an exaggerated silhouette in 
the moonlight, before it bounds away. 

A badger emerges from a hole in 
the bank of the ravine, and with 
sharp claws and flattened body makes 
his way slowly up over a perpen- 
dicular bowlder, until, at last, his 
fat, furry body is outlined on the rim 
before he waddles awkwardly away 
into the sagebrush. 

> > > 

With the approach of autumn, the 
sunny gulch, protected from the cold 
winds which whistle down from the 
mountains, becomes a sanctuary for 
beasts and birds of the plateau 
country. 

The sage hens, heavily feathered 
in brown and buff, have hatched out 
their families, and now feed up and 
down the entire length of the ravine, 
followed by their eager half-grown 
broods. 

Little striped ground squirrels and 
chipmunks, as if urged on to greater 
activity by the approach of frosty 
nights, scamper over the rocks of the 
ravine and chatter from the sage- 
brush. 

+ > + 


The wind blows keener and the/| 


blue sky becomes obscured by wispy 
gray clouds. A day dawns pale and 
cold, and faint rays of sunshing 
glisten over the gulch, which -is 
drifted full, from bank to bank, with 
white snow. The surface is fre- 
quently covered by the footmarks of 
many animals, and the sharp prints 
of birds, who have come far to drink 
at the pool, fed by a living spring 
which never freezes over, not even 
during the coldest days of the 
Wyoming winter. 


The Blue Jacaranda 


Summer has invaded Pretoria and 
it is Jacaranda time. “A swaying sea 
of blue moves softly overhead, and 
underfoot the fairy carpet is already 
spread.” Pretoria has rightly been 
called “the City of Jacaranda.” Not 
only does the jacaranda tree abound 
in Pretoria, but it is in this city that 
are to be found the parent trees 


of all those which line the streets 
and beautify the parks of so niany 
other South African towns. 

It was in 1888 that a certain South 
African imported two little trees, 
costing ten pounds each, from Rio 
de Janeiro, to beautify his newly 
laid-out garden in Pretoria. Little 
did he realize all the loveliness that 
would come to South Africa as a re- 
sult of this act. As the trees grew 
and thrived, visitors often called 
to see their fairy blue. The owner, 
anxious to share with others the 
beauty which he enjoyed, distrib- 
uted the seeds of the trees freely, 
and. today all South Africa is bene- 


night meray lynx fiting. ‘ 


In Girgenti 


Beyond a green space, dulcet as 
Herefordshire, the Greek temples 
rose, nothing else, in their effortless 
self-possession. The sun fell through 
white blossoming early-summer 
clouds. There is a Gothic building, 
the Church of San Nicola, to arrest 
you on the way to the temples, as if 
to show you in what temples the Ma- 
donna houses before you lose your 
heart to Hera’s. But it is all made 
from the gold limestone that the 
Greeks quarried, and it has a cor- 
nice, strong as the muscles of Her- 
cules. ... 

A garden Hes behiné the church, 
planted with mulberries and a vel- 
vet-leafed apple which gives no ap- 
ples and an oliva speciosa which 
gives no olives and a flore carnata 
which is not used even for fodder. 
And a peacock squawks dubiously 
among the artichokes. 
strange perverse garden, not certain | 


whether it was not an orchard, and | 


if it was an orchard, why it yielded 
no fruit. And in the same way the 
Christian church was not absolutely 
certain whether it was not a pagan 
temple, with its strict classic cornice 
overhanging baroque saints, and & 
curtain hung before any altar mask- 
ing a block graven with pagan words. 
And the peacock squawked among 
the artichokes, trying to convince 
himself that it was a bank of rare 
lilies against which he displayed his 
splendour. 

But about the Green temples there 
was no doubt at all, despite the round 
arches let by the Christians into the 
blank walls of the cella in the Tem- 
ple of Concord. You were aware of 
them as an intrusion. It was easy to 
convince yourself that they ‘were 
stuck on like painted scenery, s0 
utterly alien were they to the spirit 
of the Greek building, the upright 
lines of the pillars, the horizontals 
of cornice and architrave. Gothic is 
an architecture designed to rise out 
of the level plains, the indomitable 
spire catching up the flow of the 
flat lands and lifting their supplica- 
tion to heaven. ... For the rest, for 
the great Gothic building, you must 
take yourself to leve} land, Salisbury, 
Milan, Canterbury, Cologne. Greek 
architecture attains its fulness in the 
sea’s neighborhood, whether exalted 
upon an acropolis as at Sunium or 
Athens, or on the eea’s e as at 
Paestum or midway on the cliffs as at 
Selinunte. At Girgenti the sea is part 
of the very fabric of the temples. They 
are inseparable. They would not be so 
august a sea and not so kindly a line 
of temples if they had not been set 
together. And the sea, not looked 
upon through those saffron pillars. 
would be of a blue less heartbreak- 
ingly lovely, and the stone, if the rea 
were not there, would be merely 
stone—not bloom upon fruit, not 
down upon moth-wings . 
flame itself frozen into blocks and 
draoms. . 

Thence “we strove eee eeee 
through flowers into the ee 
Castor and Pollux. Four columns 
main, ee by a Jength of rs 


Conscience and the Mental Inventory 


ONE may gainsay that a first 
N step toward reform is the con- 
yiction of the need for ref- 
ormation. This conclusion involves 
moral judgment, the ability to de- 
cide between right and wrong, be- 
tween that which is sinful and that 
which is righteous and good. The 
ability to determine between right 
and wrong, to discriminate between 
good and ‘evil, is a God-given fac- 
ulty commonly termed conscience. 
Through the exercise of this faculty, 
it becomes a constant guardian 
against evil, a bulwark to ward off 
the evil suggestions which so fre- 
quently assail mortal consciousness. 
Conscience, then, \rightly consid- 
ered, is a faculty divinely bestowed 
upon man. It is the “still small 
voice” of Truth speaking to human- 
ity, pointing the way to righteous- 
ness and salvation. When we listen 
to its mandates, conscience becomes 
our active mentor and guide, our 
safeguard against evil. If disre- 
garded and denied, it seems to be- 
come buried under a mass of mate- 
riality which quite smothers it. To 
keep conscience in the forefront of 
our mental equipment is to insure 
ourselves against the harboring of 
wrong thoughts and the consequent 
doing of wrongful acts. 

The rights of conscience are in- 
alienable; that is, they belong to all 
as a part of the divine inheritance. 
Mrs. Eddy puts this very clearly in 
“Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures” (p. 106): “God has en- 
dowed man with inalienable rights, 
among which are self-government, 
reason, and conscience.” Conscience, 
then, is one of man’s inalienable 
rights, hig by divine decree. But, one 
may say, what about the guilty con- 
lscience? Has that a divine source? 
No! Only good can emanate from 
God, who is infinite good. A guilty 
conscience is a mental! state wherein 
evil is recognized as evil but is 
cherished instead of being cast out. 
The very sense of guilt, however, 
implies the activity of moral pur- 
pose in determining between right 
and wrong. A mental state which 
has no sense of guilt when evil is 
indulged, is a state wherein moral 
judgment has been stifled in a 
miasma of mortal beliefs. 


trave and pediment. On all sides of 
it extended the almond trees of Giu- 
seppina, such a priestess as the 
proud twins never envisaged. At the 
bottom of the almond-grove is her 
small house. The place is all flowers 
and noonday wind and a black don- 
key and a sad dog and a pig and the 
small boys. Peppi and Saro. No 
lamps for Castor and Pollux, only 
the charcoal to be fanned in Giu- 
seppina’s oven when her two small 
boys are hungry. No spotless kids to 
be placed on their altar, only the 
black donkey braying at the end of 
his tether and the rat-coloured pig 
sniffing. No, not even that she snuffs 
among the fluted bases of a Greek 
temple abates the pig’s sublime pre- 
possession with her duty. Not even 
when Peppi tweaks her tail and 
pulls her leg does'she turn... to 
loftier thoughts. It was true she 
squealed, but the squeal was no con- 
fession that she was after all aware 
how solemn a place this was, nor 
even an acknowledgment of hurt dig- 
nity or physical pain; it was merely 


of four or five seconds which might 
have been spent in further snuffing. 
—Lovis Gouprne, in “Sicilian Moon.” 


To Emerson 


Thy fellowship was my culture, noble 
friend; 

By the hand thou took’st me, and 
did’st condescend 

To bring me straightway into they 
fair guild; 

And life-long hath it been high com- 


It was a) 


pliment 
By that to have been known, and thy 
friend styled, 
'Given to rare thought and to good 
learning bent; 


smiled. 

Permit me, then, thus honored, still 
to 

A scholar in thy university. 


—Awmos Bronson, in Poems. 
The Lyric Frog 


One of the quaint appealing voices 
of the night is the lyric concert of the 
frogs. It may continue all night, es- 
pecially if there is promise of rain. 
It matters not what they are singing: 
it is enough to know that they are 
wild minstrels, and that they enjoy 
themselves immensely. They have a 


good time. And they vary their pro- 
gramme. I used to rein in my horse 
by a starlit savanna to listen to them. 
They begin to warn a mythical trav- 
eller of the danger of riding through 
their quaking domain. 

“Knee-deep! Knee-deep! Knee- 
deep!” pipe the elfin trebles. 

“Little deeper! Little deeper! Lit- 
tle deeper!” shrill the sopranos. 

“Thigh-high Thigh-high! Thigh- 
high!” the altos sing. 

“More deep! More deep! More 

deep!” the baritones warn. 
\“You’d better go round! You'd 
better go round! You'd better go 
round!” thundered the profound bass 
of the old bulls. 

Whenever I hear frogs singing, I 
know that, even though dimly and 
obscurely, their hearts must be feel- 
ing the same kind of joyous utter- 
ance as do ours when we sing our 
festive carols and our hearthstone 
melodies. Somehow, hearts have 
infallible way of being - hearts, 
whether wild or human, and whether 
they dwell in proud cities or in lonely 
marshes. All that is needed to make 


notia,. song authentic is that it must 


spring from the heart. It may come 
from a sidewalk of New York or from 
a “haunt of coot and hern.” What 
een aes oes poe? sincerity. 


re- | —ARCHIBALD 
of Swamp and Wood.” 


a remonstrance against the wasting | 


| Whilst in my straits an angel on me | 


Written ron; Tus CuaisTian Scrmnce Monitos 


It has become customary with 
many to inaugurate the New Year by 
the taking of a mental inventory to 
determine the quality of thought 
which has found its way into the | 
mental household and thete been a 
cherished as a welcome gpest. In * 
this process of mental stock taking, — 
conscience becomes the mentor which _— 
determines between good apd evil. i 
This determination made, that is, the ge 
evil thoughts uncovered, then comes ty 
the question of the means of ridding — 
oneself of the evil thoughts. Cast ~ 
out they must be, ff reform is to be = 
undertakex. When discussing the 5 
topic “Morality required,” Mrs. Eddy | 
writes on page 418 of Science and 
Health: “Include moral as well as | 
physical belief in your efforts to ; 
destroy error. Cast out ‘all manner — 
of evil.” And in a subsequent sen- — 
tence she states the method wHereby 
the error may be destroyed: “Speak 
the truth to every form of error.” 

What is the truth to be spoken to 
error? That it is unreal; that it has 
no claim to reality; that it is no part 
of that creation which God saw and 
pronounced “very good.” There could 
scarcely be a simpler process, and 


yet that it is effective the works of . | 


Christian Science prove beyond cavil. 
This is the only effective method of 
gaining freedom from all forms of — 
evil, from moral delinquencies as 
well as from the beliefs of sickness 
and inharmony. It removes all that 
is unlike good, unlike God. 

That which is true emanates from 
God and is indestructible, while er- 
roneous beliefs have no source, 
hence have no place in reality; and 
they are destroyed because of this 
fact. The suggestion that two plus 
two is five has no foundation in 
truth: while the true answer .is a 
fact, established in mathematics, 
and cannot be overthrown. This 
mental stock taking and readjust- 
ment is the way to harmony, even 
to heaven itself. There is no. other 
way to gain that state of conscious- 
ness which cherishes naught but 
good. Mentality must be evangelized, 
that is, must be transformed by 
casting out all evil and laying hold 
of the truth. 

It is the “pure in heart” who shall 
be blessed because they “see God.” 
The purified consciousness, that 
which has freed itself of all materi- 
ality, is the true reflection of divine 
Mind. In that reflection is no quality 
underived from God; hence it ex- 
presses the harmony which is 
heaven, holiness. Whatever prompts 
this process of mental examinatjon 
stimulates conscience to the deter- 
mination of the good and evil in 
thought. This is the preliminary to ~ 
the reform which is wrought by sup- 
planting error with Truth. How im- | 
portant a season becomes the New — 
Year when it inspirés such progress = 
Spiritward! : 
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ity Will Continue | Rotting 


ndiminished, Say 
Executives 


NEW YORK, Dec..31 ()—America 


continue undim f 
American industry have informed the 
te business thought of 


WASHINGTON (#)—Andrew W. 
Melion, Secretary of the Treasury, 
‘says: During the last year the coun- 

has aig ele axaaenee:! 
a ng conditions 
* While there 


great progre 
made even in the face of several ad- 


erse circumstances. 
v Maketinetandins the fact that 
commodity prices continued to fall 
throughout the year, a large volume 


and 
the ability of business to in- 
economies in production and 
to exercise the necessary caution by 
avoiding the accumulation of exces- 
sive inventories. It is this adaptability 
on the of American business 
is one of the greatest causes 

for confidence in the future. 
Throughout. the year employment 
was steady; wages were maintained at 
) living costs were 
lowered; due to declining commodity 


All of this resulted in a sustained pur- 
chasing power on the part of the pub- 
lic generally, which contributed to the 
stability of business and industry. 
Interest rates declined on industrial 
and Government securities and also 
on — issues, while banks showed 
large increases in loans and invest- 
ments, and ample credit was available 
for the legitimate needs both of this 
country. and foreign borrowers. 
Certain factors which exercised a 
deterrent influence in 1927 may be 
éxpected to disappear in the coming 
year. For instance, the decline in the 
automobile industry, with a resulting 
yo eon on the steel industry, was due 
to special causes, such as a temporary 
curtailment of output in automobile 
uction. 
The normal expansion of these major 
industries, which may reasonably be 
from now on, should have a 


4 expected 
favorable effect on business in 1928. 


All of these circumstances justify us 
fn the belief that we may look for- 
ward to continued progress in the 
year ahead. 


DAYTON, UL. ()—F. B. Patterson, 
president of the National Cash Regis- 


y, says: 
business outlook for 1928 is 
for industry. The thought 


of those best able to judge points to 


a successful continuation of an in- 
stenaine business cycle. 

There is nothing to denote a possible 
sensational era for 1928, but the uni- 
versal trend, it would appear, is to- 
ward increased volume of production 
and assured stabilization of business 
enterprises. 


NEW YORK (#)—Thomas S. Hol- 
den, vice president of the F. W. Dodge 

Corporation, says: 

Underlying economia ind financial 
conditions point to increased construc- 
tion activity in “Sore. The moderate 
decline in’ private construction work 

was hal several months ago, and 
ae been followed by a gradual rise in 
building- volume. 

Total construction expenditures have 
‘been maintained at remarkably steady 
levels during the last three years. 

Estimated totals for the entire coun- 
try are: $6,600,000,000 in 1925, $6,900,- 
a in 1926 and $6,800,000,000 in 


Present indications point to $7,000,- 
000,000 as a reasonable estimate of 
total construction expenditures in 


1928, a figure that is just a little 
large 
‘year. 


r than the total for any previous 


PATERSON, N. J. ()—Charles W. 
resident of the Wright 

oe Corporation, says: e 
is full of optimists, 

but I do — believe that the business 
outlook the commercial aircraft 
industry in the United States for 1928 
is unduly optimistic. I believe that 
there will ~ from 3000 to 5000 air- 


lanes of all classes produced in the 
nited States during this coming year 


I firmly believe that this coming | 


year will see tremendous progress, 
not only in the manufacture and pro- 
duction of commercial aircraft motors 
and planes, but in the establishment of 

airports throughout the United States. 


DETROIT, Page P—E. G. Wilmer, 
president of the Dodge Brothers, Inc., 
makers of motorcars, says: In my 
opinion there is no serious impediment 


ess. 
a great deal of 


Ek 
+ pent-up oe aw among motor- 
be released 


car users w before the 
pies dit eae beaver a and 
= h there will undoubtedly be 
aplenty, I believe that 
pene manufacturers who build 
| modernly and honestly and who price 
| thelr product fairly, may look forward 
without anxiety to a normal volume 
of business. 


LOB ANGELES, Calif. (/)—Henry 


Southwest territory. An 
the Pacific the items that influence 
the direction of business — to a 
. continuance of this this prosperity. 


NEW YORK "(P)—Iense L. Lasky, 


- first vice-president of the nye 
Famous Lasky 


going to continue 
that 1928 will be one of our big- 


y 
‘feel that the picture business is in 


During the next 12 months I confi- 


the picture industry will [ 
economic basis than | sn 


_ CHICAGO ()—Robert P. Lamont, 


= - every reason for 
'. matinfact 


looking forward t 
ory business inesa year in 1928. 


financially we asp sound as the 
Rock of Gibraltar. I look for marked 
improvement in 1928. 


sound. Industry is now on the up 
grade and general conditions, be- 
ginning with improvements in the 
agricultural ‘ situation, justify an 
is. e period during the first half of 
1928. 


UNITED STATES’ 
FOREIGN TRADE 


World's Business Enjoys 
a Substantial Re- 
covery 


Julius Klein, director of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, discloses a gratifying 
situation regarding United States’ for- 
eign commerce during 1927 when he 
says: “The value of foreign trade as 
an effective, even though relatively 
moderate stabilizer of our general 
business position, was never more 
clearly demonstrated than in 1927. 
“Exports will exceed $4,925,000,000 
and attain the substantial increase of 
18 per cent in volume and 2% per 
cent in value over 1926, the discrep- 
ancy being due to declining prices. 
“This gratifying result represents a 
steady, normal rate of advance, and 
was achieved in considerable measure 
by the efforts of several industries 
which, having suffered a slackening 
of domestic trade below the record fig- 
ures of 1926, due in part to price de- 
clines, found a most helpful correc- 
tive through the more intensive ex- 
ploitation of overseas markets. 


Favorable Trade Balance 


“This expansion in our exports, to- 
gether with a decline in the value of 


jour imports, has resulted in doubling 


our ‘favorable’ balance of trade, which 
will exceed $700,000,000, the largest 
since 1924. It should be noted that this 
‘favorable’ factor is modified by heavy 
increases during the year of many in- 
visible items, such as foreign loans, 
tourists’ .expenditures and immigrant 
remittances. 

“Our foreign loans during the year 
will reach the record volume of $1,- 
600,000,000, and doubtless has had a con- 
siderable effect in increasing the vol- 
ume of our export trade. There was 
also a large increase in our tourist 
expenditures abroad, which were sub- 
stantially in excess of the $761,000,000 
figure for 1926. 

“Although domestic business was 
somewhat adversely affected by a sag 
in industrial prices, the trend since 
midyear has been upward, and figures 
in general for December have been 
— up to the average for the year 


World Business Recovery 


“A gratifying indication of the re- 
covery of the world’s business since 
the holocaust of 1914-18 is the fact 
that most of the other industrial na- 
tions also have shown substantial in- 
creases in their e rt trade. The 
combined figures for 10 leading Euro- 
pean countries, covering the first. nine 
months of 1927, indicate an i 
of 7 per cent in value of 
= with the corresponding period ¢ of 

“Because of the decline in world 
price levels, the quantitative increase 
in European export trade was even 
larger than the 18 per cent advance 
of the United States. Of the 10 coun- 
tries, only Norway showed smaller ex- 
ports than in 1926. 

“The increase in the trade of the 
United Kingdom in 1927 is largely ex- 
plained by the fact that 1926 trade was 
somewhat curtailed as a result of the 
coal strike and the consequent inac- 
tivity of many industrial establish- 
ments.” . 


BETTER TIMES FOR 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Cotton Producers in New En;- 
land Predict Recovery 


New England cotton mills, the ma- 
jority of which curtailed operations as 
did the southern plants during the 


last several weeks, look to a revival 
ne for their products early in 

Many prominent in the industry in 
this section of the country, who have 
been interviewed with regard to the 
situation, have expressed the belief 
that there will be better business be- 
ginning in January and that the cur- 
tailment, put into effect in time to 
prevent dangerous accumulation of 
stocks, will result in more continuous 
employment of laber and operation of 
the mills in 1928. ~° 

They believe that the future of the 
industry in New England and also in 
the Sotith depends entirely upon the 
balancing of production with demand 
and the soundness of, merchandising 
policies of the mills. Goods must be 
bought, they add, because there are 
no large supplies in the hands of the 
retailer, the jobber or the  whole- 
saler. 

The purchasing power of _ the 
country. remains high, it was pointed 
out by the textile men, who said that 
there is every indication that general 
business in the country will keep up 
the purchasing power. 

Up to Nov. 1, the last year was 
much better than 1926 in the eotton 
industry here, but during the re- 
mainder of the year business dimin- 
ished both in the North and the 
South. The curtailment, manufac- 
turers declared, has come in time to 
prevent the piling up of merchandise 
which would later be thrown upon 
the market at distress prices and lead 
to a prolonged period of depression. 

The unseasonable weather and the 
fluctuations in the price of cotton are 
reasons given for the present situa- 
tion. During 1927 a number of the 
mills made some money because of 
the purchases of cheap cotton. But 
the supplies of the raw material 
bought: at the low prices in December, 
1926, are now gone. 

The rise in the price of cotton in 
1927 has been somewhat discounted 
by a drop of 6 cents from the high in 
the market late in the year, with con- 
— loss to the few who bought at 

the high level. 


MILWAUKEE BANK MERGER 
MILWAUKEE, Dec, 31—First 
Nati Bank 


$13,500,000 and First Wisconsin resources 
of more than $116,000, 000. 


WIRE RODS HIGHER 


tak 
quarter delivery at less than $42. a ton. 


FIRST BRITISH GOODYEAR TIRE 


AKRON, Dec. 31—The first 
made in Bey Br 


PITTSBURGH, @)—A. L. Humphrey, 


one, 
Atterbury of 
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Notwithstanding Many 
- ~ Handicaps 


In a bird's-eye view of the year 
1927, Bradstreet’s. says in -part: 
_ It Is, of course, too early to write 
with exactness of the results of 1927 
in a business way but enough is 
known of the trends of the year to 
ee of some things being definitely 


d. 

First of all, it may be stated that 
the year’s happenings in trade ‘and 
industry—not in finance or in the 
security tmarkets—tended to justify 
the more conserva ns at 
the year’s beginning, a great many of 
which, by the way, were confined to 
the first half of the year. 

In trade generally—in the heavier 
industries certainly—the year after 
the first few ths was one of halt- 
ing progress or of actual recessions, 
whereas in financial lines and in the 
security markets, especially in spec- 
ulative lines, new high records of 
volume and value were set up in 
many, not all, directions. 

It will probably go without con- 
tradiction that trade and industry had 
a considerable burden to bear in the 
weather happenings, which included 
an excess of rainy weather, this result- 
ing in high water or floods, not once, 
but several times, which reached a 
peak in the great Mississippi River 
flood, with smaller, but still very 
harmful, rises in rivers noted in the 
northeast, especially in Vermont. 


Electrical Development 
Electric power development, produc- 
tion of electricity and earnings of pub- 
lic utility companies were considerably 


ahead of 1926. Railway gross and net 
income: fell off from 1926. 

Predictions made previous to 1927 
that keen competition was totbe a 
feature of the vear's developments 
were abundantly justified by the 
veritable snowstorm of mergers in 
trade lines, and to a still greater ex- 
tent in manufacturing industry. 

The year, howover, had its bright 
features. some of the effects of which 
may have ‘i: vrepercussion in the 
year to Com: 

Weather «. nditions alternately 
clouded and brightened the farmers’ 
position, with the index of farm prices 
rising early because of crop uncer- 
tainties, although declining again 
slightly in the autumn, while the 
slump in cotten prices in 1926, plus 
the Mississippi flood, brought about a 
corrective reduction in the acreage of 
that great staple and caused a virtual 
doubling of its price in a period of 10 
months. 


Reeord Cotton Consumption 


Reflection of this was had early 
in record consumption of cotton, while 
rayon and silk -production were of 
record size, and wool consumption 
gained. 

Then, too, the price of beef cattle 
rose to the highest point in seven 
years. 

In fact, something like a reversal 
of the conditions of 1926 was shown, 
in that the agricultural producer 
rather than the industrial operative 
reaped the best results of this irregu- 
lar year. 

Wholesale trade fell below 1926, this 
partly owing to lower prices, while in 
retail trade the chain store 
and mail-order houses did better than 
did the department stores, which about 
held their own with 1926, while the 
rpebe small retailers probably sold 
ess, 

Security Markets 

In the security markets new filota- 
tions were enormous, and speculation, 
aided by easy money, swelled bank 
clearings and debits to new high 
records, while prices of stock and 
other exchange seats rose to unimag- 
ined prices. 

Export trade expanded slightly, 
while imports declined, but both were 
close to the highest since 1920. 

Price movements partook of the 
prevailing irregularity, but price in- 
dex numbers finished the year higher 
than at the opening, with farm prod- 
ucts or their derivatives showing more 
advances than did products of manu- 
facture in general. 

Failures were the second largest on 
record, and lHiabilities the fourth 
largest, but bank failures were less- 
ened considerably. 

- Gold exports were very large, but 
had no apparent effect upon money or 
security markets, and the national 


000,000. ° 


MATERIAL INCREASE 
IN FORD PRODUCTION 
EXPECTED SOON 


DETROIT, Dec. 31—Employment 
at the Ford Motor Company plants 
this week approximated 71,600, com- 
pared with 85,000 last week. The drop 
of 13;400 is accounted for by the closz- 
ing of Model T department for in- 
ventory during 
Operations will be resumed in this 
department the first of the year. 

Practically the entire decrease was 
at the Fordson plant, where employ- 
ment this week was 42, 502, compared 
with 55,008 a week ago. At Highland 
cubic feet daily. It will be some 
with 24,891 last week. Employment 
at the Lincoln plant remained the 
same as a week ago, at 4800. 

Production of motors and parts for 
assembly has reached a basis of be- 
tween 300 to 400 cars'a day. The bulk | 
of such parts is now being shipped to 
branches where the assembly of cars 
has started on a limited scale. 

Assembly of complete cars at For4- 
son is now running about 150 cars a 
day. Daily output of motors and parts 
will be stepped up materially soon 
after the first of the year, and the 
company plans to produce 20,000 cars 
in January. 

If Ford production progresses as 
planned, 1928 output should reach at 
ae 1,500,000 cars and trucks, which 
would fall short of its record year 
1923 by about 500,000. 

Edsel Ford has said the company 


1000 cars each month from a start = 
1000 a day, which is expected to 
reached in January. At this rate the 


attained with the model T would be 
1928, and, un- 

the company exceeds its former 
daily high or reverts to the six-day 


tter week, the most that can be expected 


for the year is 1,500,000 cars and 
trucks. 


ATTERBURY ASSERTS 
PUBLIC WITH ROADS: 


NEW YORK, Dec. 30 — President 

the Pennsylvania ‘Rail- 

road says. “Railroads ure operduing 

with greater confidence than for 20 

years, due chiefly to two outstanding i, 
tors: 


fac 
“First, railroad service jp better than 


was lit ever was. 
“Second, the people know it and | steep 


want it continued; and railroad i 
vestors are encouraged to Susie 


) OF 1927) 


Good’ ras by Trade made by 


debt was reduced by over $1,000,-i 


the holiday week.}: 


plans to step up daily production by, |, 


quick, and adeq 
transportation. Expedition of railroad 
service. has reflected favorably upon 
‘the entire economic structure.” 


LOOKS FOR 
GOOD TIMES 


[Fundamental Conditions 
Are Sound, According to 
James J. Phelan . 


f 


James J. Phelan of Hornblower & 
Weeks says: 

“On the whole, the year just clos: 
ing has in general been a very good 
business year throughout the entire 
country. To’ be sure in places it has 
been sOmewhat disappointing. In 
volume, the net-results are somewhat 
less than in 1926, which was the 
banner business year for all time in 
this, country. 

“The year. 1927, however, was in 
general in almost every respect 
better than that of 1925, which was 
one of the best years in a business 
way that the country had experienced. 

“Our country is still, and will con- 
tinue to be for many years to come, 
what might be termed largely an agri- 
cultural and industrial country, our 
primary. dependence being that of 
agriculfure. It thus follows that as 
our crops may be plentiful or small 
industrially we progress or recede. 

“For 1927, crops in general have 
been bountiful, or .f just the right 
size to fit into the best economic re- 
sults. In the aggregate they will 
show an increased purchasing power 
of between $800,000,000 and $1,000,- 
900,000. 

Greater Purchasing Power 


“This increased purchasing power 
has already begun to assert itself in 
the stimulation of business, but, con- 
ceivably, it will function more and 
in a bigger way during the coming 
new year. 

“Big crops at fair price levels, mean 
industrial activity, nd industrial 
activity will mean a continuance of 
labor well employed at high wages. 
Add to this a large credit supply at 
low, in fact, declining rates, inven- 
tories not at all out of proportion with 
the consumptive demand, and you 
have a picture that seemingly be- 
speaks a prosperous business year for 
1928. 


“IT have seen it stated that some 
economists have suggested a possi- 
bility, if not an absolute prediction, 
that 1928 will be a boom year. Per- 
sonally, I hope this will not eventuate. 
Booms invariably lead one to think of 
extravagances, and as all extrava- 
gances carry with them finally their 
penalties, so it is that booms invari- 
ably are followed by the penalty of 
collapse. ' 

Conservation Favored 


“It is better that we go along on the 
‘even tenor of our way’ and make 
progress slowly but continuously. 
This we have within our grasp under 
the conditions with which we are 
entering the year 1928. 

“In fact, we have, as I see it, all 
the fundamental conditions that 
should make the year 1928 comparable 
with the year 1926, if not better, if we 
avoid overindulgence, extravagance 
and the attempt to do too much. 
say this even in the face of the reali- 
zation that 1928 is a so-called Presi- 
dential year, a period during which 
some are a bit fearful. 

“In the final analysis, looking back 
over a period of several Presidential 
years, have they not been frightened 
by the shadow rather than the sub- 
stance? Be this gs it may, I think all 
will agree that the electorate of this 
country are not going to be led away 
from the excellent conditions under 
which we are living by taking any, 
chances with a radical. 

“In other words, I feel that neither 
party can afford to nominate at the 
head of their respective tickets any 
man who could not be considered 
sound and conservatively progressive. 

“As I see it, the year 1927 has 
generally been a pretty good year, and 
I cannot help feeling that 1928 prom- 
ises to be substantially better.” 


CURB TRADE GROWTH 
IN 1927 SETS PRICE 
AND VOLUME RECORD 


NEW YORK, Dec. 31 (#)—A pro- 
fusion_of new high records in 1927 
testified to the growth of the New 
York Curb Market as a mart for se- 
curities. 

Accompanied by the heaviest vol- 

ume of trading in curb history, stock 
and bond prices advanced steadily, 
many of the stocks doubling, or even 
trebling their market values. 
With admission to trading totaling 
about 650 issues, a great amount of 
research work was necessary and the 
personnel of the committee on list- 
ings was increased from 6 to 10. About 
one-half .the new bonds floated in 
1927 made their initial appearance on 
the curb list. 

To facilitate trading in American 
securities by foreign investors, the 

of governors amended the 
constitution to admit foreign ‘brokers 
and bankers to associate membership. 
A number of European brokers and 
bankers quickly took advantage of 
the facilities offered. Unlisted foreign 
stocks must be from countries, on a 
gold basis. — 

The curb’s ticker service was ex- 
tended in 1927 to 10 cities, including 
Atlantic City,.Hartford, New Haven, 
Providence, Albany, Troy, Rochester, 
Schenectady, Syracuse, and Montreal, 
the last named making, with Toronto, 
twp Canadian cities served by curb 
tickers. Negotiations are under way 
to extend the service to cities west of 
the Mississippi. The year's: additions 
brought the number of machines in 
operation to more than 1000. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
OnK. Dec. 31 — United States 
Com stockholders 


former peak production of 8400 a day | **°% 


dividend and right to subecribe iil be 
w 
issued to stockholders of record Dec. 31. 


ELLIOTT FISHER CO. 
Statemen 
ware and its subsidiaries for oy 


Sept. 30 shows net profit 

i taxes, 6 
showed net profit 
combined net 


depreciation, Sean t 
profit of g stants ccs 85 of Sh 
qammbntae te ‘for hes 


Corp. ae 
ae ORDERS 


wth, Pullman ce tor 66 
caboose car underframes. xa 


~|HIGH RECORD 


OF FINANCING 
IN AMERICA 


enormous | Hxpected Total to Be Well 


Over Nine Billions 
for Year 


In an interesting discussion of the 
present tendencies of the bond market 
C. W. Sills, vice-president of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., says, in part: 

For the fourth consecutive year the 
total financing in the American mar- 
ket has exceeded that of the previous 


year, and also set a new high peace- 
time record for volume. 

When the final figures for 1927 are 
tabulated, the grand total of corpora- 
tion and government financing will 
prove to- have been well over $9,000,- 
000,000-—perhaps $9,500,000,000. This 
'1927 grand total was at least 20 per 
cent above the previous record set in 
1926. But, more significant still, it ex- 
ceeded the five-year average (1922 to 
1926) by almost 50 per cent. 

Bond financing, like total financing 
for 1927, stands out as an all-time 
record; the figures in this close alone 
overtopping the total of stock and 
bond financing combined for 1926. The 
1927 volume of d financing was ap- 
proximately $7,750/000,000. This is a 27 
per cent increase over 1926, and a 47 
per cent increase over the previous 
five-year average. 

A somewhat smaller share of the 
total bond financing for 1927 went intc 
new capital than for the previous 
year. Refunding operations claimed 12 
per cent of the total, as opposed to 8.4 


the average of five preceding years. 
Same Relative Proportion 
What share of the total financing 
of the year was in stocks, and what 
per cent in bonds? This is always a 
question of general interest. In 1927 


approximately 82.4 per cent was in the 
form of bonds, and 17.6 per cent in 
stocks. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
the average corporation obtained 
more than four-fifths of its capital 
through bonds and only one-fifth 
through the sale of stock, because a 
large volume of small corporate finan- 
cing never comes to the market, while 
many of the larger concerns do their 
borrowing publicly but sell stock 
issues directly to customers and pres- 
ent shareholders. 

Moreover. a very considerable part 
of these bond figures represents the 
borrowings of American and Canadian 
cities, and also includes a substantial 
volume of foreign government and 
municipal loans. 

There was little change from 1926 
in the proportion of capital raised as 
between stocks and bonds. In that 
year, 82 per cent of the total was 
from bonds. The five-year average 
was also very similar, with 84 per cent 
coming from bonds and 16 per cent 
from stocks. 

Since the normal experience is to 
find stock financing expanding dis- 
proportionately in very prosperous 
years and new capital harder to ob- 
tain at other times except on conser- 
vative mortgages, the present even 
tenor of this division between stock 
and bond distribution seems to give 
added support to the belief that busi- 
ness “cyeles” are not disturbing us so 
violently as they used to. 

Where They Come From 


There are two sides to this vast pic- 


ture of bond financing in the United 
| States. On the one side, we see it as 
'the most colossal borrowing enter- 
prise which the peace-time world has 
ever known. On the other side, how- 
ever, it is a lending situation. This is 
perhaps the most amazing side of the 
picture. How and where was it pos- 
sible for the American people to get 
such' an enormous amount of capital 
to lend in 1927—through the purchase 
of bonds? 

About one-eighth of this vast sum— 


This means, of course, that the lenders 
did not have to offer new capital; 
merely, in effect, that they extended 
the time of payment on previous 
loans. But the balanee, or new capital 
loaned in 1927 was approximately $6,- 
000,000,000. Where did it come from? 
There are three principal parts to this 
explanation. 

The American people were able to 
loan $6,000,000,000 of new funds last 
year, only because they consumed 
less than they produced by at least 
that figure. That is the basis of it 
all. There has been an enormous and 
rapid accumulation of surplus goods 
—wealth—in this country such as the 
world has never known before. 

(a) Very much of this increased 
surplus and loanable wealth has been 
due to greater efficiency and steadier 
production in manufacturing. In other 
words, the national surplus which the 
manufacturing processes contribute 
has been in larger total volume than 
ever before. 

(b) Agricultural and mining sur- 
pluses have also increased by more 
efficient methods and through a 
breader visioned co-ordination of these 
natural resources and their develop- 
ment. 

(c) Added to the above increases in 
national surplus is the total of im- 
ports which have come to us from 
abroad as payment of interest and 
profits on our loans and investments 
in foreign lands. 

Thus the people of the United States 
have been able to loan vaster amounts 
of capital this year than ever before, 
simply because they have accumulated 
more surplus from the above sources, 
(a), (b) and (c), than ever before. In 
addition, however, other factors of 
great importance have made it easy 
for them to loan this capital. 


Large Volume Alds Lending 


(1) The amount of gold in this 
country and the volume of paper cur- 
rency is so great that all knds of busi- 
ness are convenienced, and lending is 
especailly facilitated. 

(2) The credit machinery pf the 
country is broadening constanfly, and 
this helps even in the distribution of 
bonds. Almost anybody can buy 
securities these days when $100 is a 
sufficient down payment on a $1000 
.bond and the balance can be paid out 
of current income. 

(3) The Government is releasing 
almost $1,000,000,000 each year in gay- 
ing off the public debt. This money as 
released tends to float = the market 


t of Biliot Fisher Co. of Dela- | try 


ondly, the money and currency of the 
country are in larger Mean age A | gerd ats 


per cent in 1926 and 11.1 per cent for| 


as pointed out above—was refunding. | 


ing amou nted to $5,714, 
n 
$46.43, “ 


hares for sale at par, $100 per 
share, without bonus or commis- 
sion “i any kind. Interest payable 
com enmer: ranenny ist and 
July ist of each year 


Write for Our Booklet 


ORANGE COUNTY BUILDING 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
= o, Filo 
Send your brochure, “Ma- 
turity Table. 
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City 
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is conveniently available when 
invested in our 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
DEMAND BONDS 


Maximum high yield of interest 
payable quarterly by coupon at- 
tached negotiable in any’ bank. 


Write for folder M for further 
information. 
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ORLANDO LOAN 
and SAVINGS 
COMPANY 


Under a Orne of the 
State Banking Department 


Wall Street, Orlando, Florida 


G. H. STRICKLAND, President 
A. L. York, _ “~~ 
Ben ©’ Bannon 
Established i322 


7% and Safety 


in our 


Seattle, Washington 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


Conserwative Appraisals 
Consistent City Growth 
Sound Pasic Values 


An Ideal Investment 


Circular sent upon request 


NORTHERN BOND & 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 
800 Third Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 


BUSINESS TO EUROPE 
J.{A. STRAUSS 


_ > N. Z. VOORBURGWAL 158 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


invites sole-agencies of any article 
suitable for European markets. 


o 


CONTINUANCE OF 
GOOD BUSINESS 


Industrial Heads Forecast 
Keen Competition 
in 1928 


The general opinion of manufactur- 
ers throughout the country is that 
1928 will be one of the keenest periods 
of competition in our indtatrial His- 


tory, according to the symposium pre- 
pared by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

L. A. Downs, president of the Illinois 
Central System, of Chicago, says: 
“Business as a whole is fundamentally 
sound. Improvement in agriculture 
should stimulate business in general. 
The sust high volume of our 
foreign cofmmerce is encouraging. 
Amicable relations generally prevail 
between men and managements. 
Wages are high.” 

E. M. Herr, president of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company of New York and 
Pittsburgh, states: “There is steady 
growth in the use of electrical ap- 
pliances in the home. As many mil- 
lion homes, wired by electricityr are at 
present inadequately equipped with 
these devices, there is a constantly 
broadening market for them. Demand 
for radio sets continues. Application 
of electric motors to all kinds of in- 
dustrial needs is quite in general use.” 

Some manufacturers foresee a dis- 
tinct dropping down and “only those 
girded to make maximum production 
the basis of minimum selling prices 
will go through the battle without 
scars’; while others believe the situa- 
tion will be even better than it was 
last year. 

Excerpts from opinions of various 


both volume and profits 
1937.” 


EQUIPMENT INQUIRIES 


pn. eg A fiat cars, 500 auto cars, 
; 
1500 hopper cars and 160 box cars. 


+ 


: mately $8,000,000 short-te short-term ‘Rotes. 


| To the Holders of 
Associated Electric Compan 


them to dividends for the full quarter 


will be adjusted as of March 1, 1923. 


To the Holders of 
Associated 


Company. 


March 1, 1923. 


March 1, 19238. 


- Associated Gas and Electric System 


Convertible Gold Bonds 514% Series due 1946: 


The Associated Electric Company proposes to retire a substantial po 
the original issue of $65,000,000 of these bonds. 
la onaren 068 Guava, 00 aeqeize more. The 

York, 57 Broadway, as our Agent, will receive deposits of 


We have alrea 
Chase National Denk 


Pref Stock of and 
pany at the rate of 11 shares for each $1,000 principal amount of bonds, 
beginning March 1, 1928. 
After $10,000,000 of bonds have been deposited subsequent de will 
receive the same number. of shares of Preferred Stock, but interest and dividends 


Holders desiring to avail themselves of this more favorable opportunity than 
that accorded under the terms of the conversion provision in the bonds and i 
denture are requested to take as early action as possible as proceedings incident 
to the call are under way. We, of course, wish to avoid the trouble and 
of drawing and advertising the numbers of Jsonds held by those who desire to 
retain their interest in the Associated System. 


Gas and Electric Company 
514% Convertible Gold Debentures due February 1, 1977: 


Your Debentures are convertible, in accordance with their terms, for a lint- 
ited period, into Class A Stock and Common Stock of Associated Gas and Electri¢ 


The first 310000000 surrendered for conversion will be converted on the 
basis of a unit of two shares of Class A Stock and one share of Common Stock 
for each $110 principal amount of Debentures. 
thereafter $5 per unit for each additional $5000 )00. 

In determining priority in the surrender of Debentures, the Indenture re- 
quires that they be considered in the order of actual surrender at the agency of 
the Company in the City of New York. In order to assure conversion at the lower 
prices, Debentures are now being surrendered, 


The Company has designated The Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York, 57 Broadway, as its Agent to accept Debentures for conversion and has 
arranged for the issuance of receipts by said Agent. 


Bonds surrendered should be accompanied by all coupons maturing after 


may be returned forthwith. 
ASSOCIATED GAS AND 


Bonds may be deposited subject to their being within a specified preferential 
group and with the understanding that if they do not come within such group they 


ELECTRIC SECURITIES COMPANY, Ine. 


By M. C. O'Keeffe, 
Secretary 


are being called 
during the early 


BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 


_—————oooo 


CALLED BONDS 


An unusually large number of bonds 


_nfonths of 1928. 


We shall be glad to answer inquiries 
regarding any bonds you hold and to 
assist you in collecting them if called. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


FOUNDED 


| 


' 


for redemption 


NEW YORK 
NEWARK 


. * 


IN 1865 


The conversion price increases 


although not convertible until 


WE PAY MORE 
THAN 6% 
DIVIDENDS 


% 


is non-assessable, 


Member “U. 


Applications for loans 
far exceed our avail- 
able funds. We re- 
spectfully solicit your 
investments. 


Authorized Capital $5,000,000.00. 


HOME BUILDING 


To 


gee nor charge a membership fee on investments with us. All Stock 
sold at par, redeemed at par, plus earned 


Member “er yr of Florida <_o~ 
League of Local B 
Member dAmeriten Savings, Building and Loan Institute’ 


April 5, 1921, $0.00 
March 31, 1922, $147,608.20 
March 31, 1923, $272,463.58 

March 31, 1924, $500,130.44 
March 31, 1925, $750,097.74 
March 31, 1926, % 


Sopa 30, 1927, $1,810,083.11 


16 and 18 Laura Street, Jacksonville, Fia. 


This Company has the proud 
record of not having lost a dollar, 
not having foreclosed a mo 
has always net withdrawals on 
mand and has always paid more 
than six per cent vidends, pay- 
able quarterly. We do not employ 


dividends. 


and Loan Associations” 
ing and Loan Associations” 


168.28 


Under Seate Supervision. 


Mutual Company 
WRITE FOR puasaun INFORMATION 


and LOAN COMPANY 


Phone 5-6025 


YEAR’S BUSINESS 
IS SATISFACTORY 


Efficient Administration 


Factor in 1928 Outlook 


CHICAGO, Dec. 31—"“The year 1927 
will be remembered by those who 
study the trends of business as some- 
what uneven, but nevertheless satis- 
factory,” declared Frederick H. Raw- 
son, chairman of the board of the 
Union Trust Company, Chicago, in an 
interview. “There has been,” Mr. Raw- 
son continued, “a relatively large vol- 
ume of business, an abundant supply 
of credit, more favorable agricultural 
conditions, greater efficiency in trans- 
portation, and low inventories. 

“The year was also characterized by 
large amounts of new construction, 
stable prices, a high level of purchas- 
ing power, decreased production of 
ysteel and automobiles, over-production 
of oil, and fair profits obtained with 
difficulty. 

“With such a preponderance of fa- 
vorable factors,” Mr. Rawson said, 
“business prospects in 1928 offer 
ample justification for optimism. 

“We are fortunate in having an ex- 
tremely oe Administration which is 
doing much to promote prosperity and 
well-being” Although 1928 will be an 

doubt that it will 


result in a demand for a continuance 
of these standards.” 
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Public Service Corporation 


of New Jersey 
Dividend No. 82 on Com- 
Stock 


t the rate of 7% per ansum on the 7% 


Cumulative Preferred 
share; and 50 cents per r 
value Common Stock for the qua 
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Pe quency stages and the detector (four 


+3 Sahed” 
| own 


+ hyscaly needed to house the neces- 


es) being inclosed in its 
ly shielded compartment, but 
com ent is no larger than 


.Ssary parts for a stage. As a result, 
~ the four compartments form the 
interior of a metal box condensed to 


_ the absurd dimensions of 12 inches 


long by 6 inches wide. Yet, by rea- 
gon of the Loftin-White circuit fhis 


unheard-of close shielding is accom- 


plished without loss of efficiency 
from absorption for reasons to be 


_ stated later. 


In the Model 25 Arborphone a dis- 


a tinct step forward has been made in 
- the mechanical construction of radio 


receivers. 


Each compartment for a 
radio frequency stage is so dimen- 


‘* sioned and the apparatus in it so 


located that it is the exact mechani- 


cal equivalent of every other com- 


Pe: ppartment, and each rotor of the four- 


ge | 


ae *. 


ae 
oe dmits own compartment. In effect, by 


ad 


condenser moves identically 
same in relation to the apparatus 


- thus making the compartments exact 


bp: « 


ee mechanical equivalents and gqain- 


' taining them so at every point on 


£,. ‘the radiocast band, a decided engi- 


x. 


oe 


- neering step has been taken toward 


2 necessary maintained electrical 


for successful single 


> equivalency 
| dial control. 
Mechanically, nothing has been 


: "spared to make the four-gang con- 


~ denser electrically permanent. Thin, 
_ springy plates have been discarded 
for massive stay-put plates, rigidly 


ae - mounted on a shaft so heavy as to 
i , leave no possibility of bending. As a 


further precaution the shaft is “fu:l- 
= floating the drive mechanism pro- 
> ducing no strain and no wear on the 
; shaft. Yet the whole condenser unit 


eis so compact that it is a perfect fit 


choke coils, 
a the 


for the small shield box, a further 


Ge 


4 


re for maintained electrical uniformity. 


step in holding the necessary rigidity 


“The inductance and coupling coi’s, 
coupling condensers, 


"and phasing condensers peculiar to 


Loftin-White circuit for each 


' gtage are built into compact units 


around a tube socket.. Most of the 
electrical connections between these 


*, elements are permanent structures, 


z 


- 


. 


“ 
Se 


eS RS. MOUSE poked her soft 
My brown head out from her snug 


eliminating the usual maze of in- 


vthrough the internal capacity of the 


ing. Except for the two connections 
referred to above, this is all there is 
to the. wiring. 

In spite of the extremely close 


shielding of this design, the Loftin- 
White coupling makes it sufficiently 
tight between stages to make up for 
any absorption- losses, a feature 
peculiar to this design alone. 
Further, by virtue of “constant-cpup- 
ling,” this high efficiency is main- 
tained at a constant level through- 
out the full broadcast band, 200 to 


550 meters. 

Without the Loftin-White circuit 
the degree of coupling is limited by 
the tendency to oscillate on the short 
waves. The Loftin-White method of 
stabilizing by control of plate circuit 
reactance permits the us@ of~- any 
degree of coupling desired with ab- 
solute stability. 

It would be impossible without the 
Loftin-White circuit to include the 
four tuned stages in such compact 
and closely spaced compartments, 
due to feed-backs along the wires 
interconnecting the compartments 
and feed-backs due to eddy currents 
set up iA the metallic elements of 
the shields. With high amplification 
and close spacing these would pro- 
duce oscillation. With the Loftin- 
White circuit, it is possible to in- 
troduce a slight reverse feed-back 


tube by proper control of the plate 
circuit reactance, with the result 


Two Views of New Chassis, One Without Shielding and Tuning Condensers. 


oe ee ee ee ee 
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guest piano soloist in the Am- 
pico Hour of music which will 
be radiocast through stations asso- 
ciated with the NBC Blue Network, 
Thursday evening, Jan. 5, at 8:30 
o'clock, eastern standard time (7:30 
o’clock, central standard time). Fol- 
lowing the solo by Mr. Buhlig, there 
will be am Ampico reproduction of 
his playing. 
Ray Perkins will contribute two 


Ri suese BUHLIG will be the 


that a receiver with an extremely 
high amplification ratio and aoeee | 
spacing can be fully stabilized 
against oscillation without difficulty. 

Another unique feature of this de- | 
sign is the fact that it can be better! 
matched to location by a simple ad-| 
justment, this being possible with 
the Loftin-White method of control- 
ing plate circuit reactance. 

This design is extremely selective, 
and is ideally adapted for present 
radiocast .conditions. The Loftin- 
White idea of control of plate circuit 
reactance introduces a_ selectivity 
characteristic heretofore impossible, 
which is a most valuable virtue in 
a closely shielded -reeciver in-which 
absorption losses would otherwise 
tend to reduce selectivity. In addi- 
tion, the constant-coupling feature, 
as stated before, makes the selectiv- 
ity and volume uniform throughout 


the radiocast band. 
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Mrs. Mouse Finds a Friend in Need 


Founded 


nest, and sniffed the air 


- thoughtfully, a rather troubled look 
_ in her big brown eyes. 


“Rain,’ she said, “by the twitch- 


- {ug of my toes and whiskers I feel 
' that there will be rain, and plenty 
_ of it. I always said this nest lay too 
' low, and now I'm sure of it.”. 


Nobody took any notice. Mr. Mouse 
had been called away on business. 


and the Mouse babies were far too 


comfortable lying out in the warm 
sunshine to pay any attention 
There were five of them, dear fat 


:: little ‘mites, very well cared for: 


o 
- 
3 
tux 


Major, Mouse Minor and 
Mouse Minimus were the boys, while 


' Millie and Mattie were the girls. Mrs. 
~ Mouse was proud of her babies, but 
-ghe was too much occupied with the 


“thought of the coming rain to play 


with them now. 

“Well,” she said, “there’s nothing 
for it but to ‘up sticks’ and make a 
mew nest higher up. I only wish 
your father were here to help, but 


2 as he isn’t I/must just do Liy best.” 


So without more ado she took 
Mouse Major up very gently in her | 
mouth and carried him out of the | 


' mest and along by the rockery, up 


- and up, step by step. 


It was hard 


q work, and the sun seemed burning, 


but she persisted, and got on very 
well on the whole, until at last she 
came to a place which she could not 


surmount. She tried again and again 


to hoist her baby up the bank, but 


4 ‘quite unsuccessfully. What was to 
“be done? The other babies were left 
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alone, and she did not know where 
to turn. 

- But help was at hand. The master 
of the garden had been watching 
her efforts, and just at the right mo- 
ment a kind hand was outstretched 
oe took firm hold of Mouse Major, 

lifted him over the difficult place, 
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Mattie was fetched, and put over. 


‘but Mrs. Mouse always says: “Well, 


on Fact 


and put him down safely on the other 
side. 

Mrs. Mouse was so surprised she 
could only gasp, but she knew that 
there was still much-to be done, so 
she hurried back to the nest, brought 
Mouse Minor along in her mouth, and 
laid him down before the owner of 
the garden. He too was lifted over 
and put down beside his brother. 
Then came the turn of Millie Mouse, 
and after she was placed in safety, 


Now only the littlest baby, Mouse 
Minimus, remained, and Mrs. Mouse 
trotted back for him.. He gave little 
mouse squeaks all the way, because 
he did not like to leave his comfy 
bed—and the kind hand lifted him 
over, too. 

It did not take long for Mrs. Mouse 
to make a new nest for her babies. 
As we know, home is where we are 
all-happy together, so they did not 
fret over the old house, but just 


4 
And the Very Next Night the Rain 
Came. 


looked for all the advantages in the 
rew one. 

And the very next. night the rain 
came and flooded out the old home 
so that there was nothing left of it. 
The mouse babies thought that their 
mother was very clever to have. 
guessed that the storm was coming: 


«kere should we have been without 
the kind hand outstretched just 
when we needed it most?” And 
Mouse Mirim~us gives a little squeak, 
which. means in mouse Janguage, 
“Yes, where?” 


piano solos of lighter character to 
this program. They will be, “Me and 
My Shadow” and “Plenty of Room 


|Up Front,” the song of the subway 


guard. “A Dream” will be sung by 
a tenor soloist with Ampico accom- 
paniment. The orchestra, under the 


‘direction of Frank Black, will play 


“Pale Moon,” “Baby Feet Go Pitter 
Patter” and selections from “The 
Connecticut Yankee.” 

The Ampico Hour will be heard 
through WJZ, New York; WBZ, 
Springfield; WBZA, Boston; WBAL, 
Baltimore; WLW, Cincinnati; KYW, 
Chicago; WHAM, Rochester; KDKA, 
Pittsburgh: WJR, Detroit: KWK, St. 
Louis; WTMJ, Milwaukee, and 
WRHM, Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

os > > 


The Dodge Brothers presentation | 
on Jan. 5 for Red Network listeners, | 
beginning at 8 o'clock, eastern stand- 
ard time (7 o'clock, central standard 
time), will bring before the micro- 
phone Gladys Rice, soprano, as well 
as Wilfred Glen, bass soloist, Ed 
Smalle, air comedian, a male quartet 
and a five-piece orchestra under the 
direction of Frank Black. 

Hits from the popular shows, “Tip 
Toes” and “A Connecticut Yankee” 
will be featured. Gladys Rice will be 
heard in the solo “Looking for a 
Boy” from “Tip Toes” and again in a 
medley from “A Connecticut Yankee,” 
with a background furnished by the 
quartet. The Pacific coast presenta- 
tion will feature the same selections 
but with its own studio artists, how- 
ever, from 9 to 9:30 o’clock, Pacific 


time. 
> + + 

Lewis James, tenor, will be the 
guest soloist during the Maxwell 
Hour which will be radiocast through 
stations associated with the NBC 
Blue Network, Thursday evening 
Jan. 5, at 9 o'clock, eastern standard 
time (8 o'clock, central standard 
time). 

Besides the Maxwell Concert Or- 
chestra, under the direction of 
Nathaniel Shilkret, another feature 
of this program will be a xylophone 
solo, “Bunch of Roses,” by Joe Green. 
The program will also feature three 
instrumental trios. 

> + > 

Lewis James, who was born in 
Ypsilanti, Mich., won a_ asacholar- 
ship at the New York Institute of 
Musical Art, anda few years later 
became tenor soloist at the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. He has 
appeared as soloist with the New 
York Symphony and other well- 
known orchestras. He is heard fre- 
quently in programs _— radiocast 
through the NBC networks. 

The program. will open with 
Percy Grainger’s humorous musical 
piece, “Shepherds’ Hey,” which will 
be played by the orchestra. Other 
re mes pieces include the overture 
to Balfe’s e Bohemian Girl,” the 
exotic ballet: music from Delibes’ 
“Naila,” Orth’s “In the Clock Store,” 
“Intermezzo” from Mascagni’s 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and _ the 
“Veil Dance” from Friml's “Japa- 
nese Ballet.” ' 

> 


In the light of the “Magic Moon,” 
another of the increasingly popular 
half-hour programs offered und:r 
that title over the Pacific Coast Net- 
work will be heard Thursday eve- 
ning. Jan. 5, from 9:30 to 10 o'clock. 
These concerts are given by Kajetan 
Attl, nationally known harpist, “The 
Maid of the Moon” a gifted soprano, 
and the Moon Magic Trio. Music of 
the type demanded by the “setting” {s 


chosen: for presentation, such as 
serenades, minuets, gavottes, inter- 
mezzi and ballads. Attl’s contribu- 
tions are of the best of concert 
material, including many of his own 


7 


arrangements of Bohemian folk: 
songs and original compositions. 
> > > 


A portion of Verdi's “Il Trovatore” 


presented ‘by the Chicago Civic Opera + 


Company will be again radiocast di- | 
rect from the stage of the Auditorium | 
Theater, Chicago, as the next in the | 
series of Balkite hours through sta- | 
tions associated with the Blue Net- | 
work, Thursday evening, Jan. at 
10 o'clock, eastern standard time (9 |= 
o'clock, central standard time). The 
cast includes Claudio Muzio, Cyrenz | 
Van Gordon, Charies Marshall, Rich- , 
ard Bonelli and Carolina Lazzari. 
Henry G. Weber will conduct this 
performance, 

This opera in four acts, noted for 
its plot complexities, absurdities and 
almost impossible happenings, was 
first produced in Rome in 13853. It. 
takes place during the fifteenth cen- 


tury. 
+ > > 

The overture to Mozart's “Don Gio- 
vanni” will be played as the opening 
number in the hour of Slumber Music 
which will be radiocast by WJZ, New 
York, Thursday evening, Jan. 5, at 11 : 
o'clock, eastern standard time. 

Dvofak, the distinguished Bohemian 


F, 
oo, 


‘conductor who traveled in this coun- 


'try and wrote down a number of In- 
dian themes, is represented in this 
program by his “Indian Lament,” 
which shows this musician making 
skilled use of the material he found 
by the wayside. 

Gluck, one of the earliest of opera | 
writers, is represented by a little 
ballet piece, “The Dance of the' 
Furies.”’ Alexander  Porfirievitch 
Borodin, who began the Russian | 
opera, “Prince Igor,” which was fin- 
ished by Rimsky-Korsakoff, contrib- | 
utes a descriptive suite, “On the 
Steppes of Central Asia.” Other | 
numbers include Beethoven's “Po- | 
lacca” from “Serenade Opus &” and | 
Tchaikovsky’ s waltz from “Eugen 
Onegin.” 

Daniel Maquarre will be the con- 
ductor of the Slumber Music pro- 
gram on the evening of Jan. 5. 
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New South Wales Official 
Says Day Near for Motors 
to Replace Rails 


SpecitaL To The CrrisTiaN Science Mownrror | 


SYDNEY, N. S. W.—At the annual 
conference of the National Roads | 
and Motorists’ Association of the 
state of New South Wales, it was | 
proposed that the Government should | 
not expand its railway policy in 
opening up new feeder or spur lines 
of railway to connect with main 
lines, but should build concrete 
roads instead, which would be | 
cheapér to construct, cheaper to 
maintain, and cost nothing in regard 
to service. 

Str William Cullen, former Chief 
Justice, who as Lieutenant-Governor 
of the state opened the conference in 
the absence of the Governof, Admiral 
Sir Dudley de Chair, said that the 
roads of the state were a task for 
men -of imagination and foresight. 
The time was rapidly approaching 
when provision for motor goods 
traffic would largely supersede the 
making of railways. 

“The progress of civilization.” he 
added, “is always toward simplicity.” 

In 1915 there were 18,000 motor. P 
vehicles in this state. The estimated 
total for the end of this year is 200,- 


\4 
. 
1 


000.—The motor lorries total 25,000, 
Including fees, 
South Wales pay in motor taxation | 
about £1,000,000 a year. It is esti- 


mated that by 1935 they will be pay- a Rend 


ing at existing rates £5,000,000 


year. ry 


The importance of the conference 


was emphasized by the attendance of |s 


the Federal Treasurer and members 
of the New South Wales Government 


TRON AND STEEL PRICES 
NEW YORK, Dec. 31—Dow Jones & 
Co.’s average price of eight important | 
iron and stec!l products, based on Iron 
quotations, was ee a _ 

week at wage a gross ton, f. 
Pittsburgh, the lowest price since O 922. 
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Norway (King) 68 °'44...... To2t 
Norway (King) 6s "52 saves 102% 
Oriental Dev Ltd 6s "5 ) 
‘Oslo (City) 6s "55 
| Pernambuco 7 
' Paris- 4yons ed 
' Paris-Lyons int cif 7s 58. 
' Paris- Orleans 7s °42 
| Peru 59 


26%, 


Poland 8s "60 
Poland 7s rts 


Rhinelbe 7s "46 ex-wa 

Rio de Jan (City) 8s ‘47 05 
Rio G do au (State) 8s '46. 1 
Rome 6%s °5 

Sao Paulo (Biated’ de "36. “see 

Sao Paulo (State) 8s 60... 106 ioe 
Sao Paulo (City) 64%4s..... os 108% 
Saxon Pub Wks 6448 "61. . %5 

|} Saxon Pub Wks 7s "45....... 100 
Seine (Teme) Te "$B..2-ccee ee 


74y 


Solssons (City) 6s , 
Sweden (King) ct S\s ‘54... 


|' Swiss Confed 8s ’ 


ha! Leong Gov 


Dlge "46 
o El Pow 6s rcets ‘29. 
| none El Pow 7s ‘55 
Tokyo 5'¢s ‘61 
Tokyo El Lt 6s ‘28. 99% A 
i' K Gt Br& Ibs "37... oece . 106%, 106% 
(ni Steel W 6%48 A war..... + 
Uruguay (Rep) 6s °60.. 
Yokohama (City) 6s 61. 


LIBERTY BONDS. 


-—TLast — 

Open High Low Dec.31Dec.30 
Ist 44s Re begs. 103.15 103.15 103.15 103.15 
2d 4% °28.100,21 100.22 100.20 100,22 100.20 


40) rN 


103% | 


| 


4d 4%s reg. ion ie 100.16 100.16 100.16 100.17 
4th 4'48'33., 103.321 104, 103.30 702.20 103. 30 
4th 4% 8 rge.103.26 103.26 103.26 103.26 103. 
US 35s °47.192.21 102.31 102.21 102.31 103. 
Quoted in thirty-seconds of a point. 
For example, read 102.8 as 102 8-32. 


Registered at the Christian 
Science Publishing House 


Among the visitors from various 
parts of the world who registered 
at the Christian Science Publishing 

cuse yesterday were the following: 


bag Jennie B. Shurman, Wilmington, 


el. 
Mrs. Louise Moross, Detroit, Mich. 
a: R. eed, Sak Lake City. 


Ut 
Miss Harriet A. Kelly, Woonsocket, R. L 
Miss Jossiyn A. Kelly, Woonsocket, R. L 
Angier Newcomb, B ine, Mass. 
Frederick A. Newéomb, Brookline, Mass. 
Mrs. Frederick W. Newcomb, Brookline, 


Mass. 
Ruth G. Green, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Green, Boston, Mass. 
Albert P. Powell aes College, Pa. 
Ernest Axman, State College, Pa. 
we ap Elms, Bn Colo. 

D. Dunkle, Reno, Nev. 
li Lola Dunkie, 


Mrs. H. 
Hazel de Be 
Mr. and Mrs 


> a 
West- 
| field 


Mr. and Mra. i Cc. Steuernagel., 
Mrs. Amy B. Osborne, Tomahawk, Wis 


| Miss Lillian C. Lundin, Wakham, Mass. 


Miss Ruth I. Defiay, Waltham, Mass, 
Miss Bernice Nickerscon, Malden, Mass. 
Mrs. ‘Jennie M. Holmes, Maiden, Mass. 


Ruth J. Swap, Lowell, Mass. 
Helen 8S. Swap, Lowell, Mass. 
Mrs. Edna F. Swap, Newton, Mass. 


71% 
sox 


Miss Julia BK, Broughton, New York City. 
Ilda C. Carlson, Cleveland, O, 


100% | 


~— " 2) 2 “ ™ = 
. . « > ~« . 4 “ 
TA CO i A A CC ett tata —— 


’ | Madison Ave.. 


% | suburbs New York City; 
. | The Christian Science Monitor, 


101"), 


$6 4 4 


: Geologists 


persons anite: homelike; $6. Mornings Gopley 
3443-M and after 6 Pp. mm 


21 Forsyth St., Suite 211. 

BOSTON, 1898 Huntington Ave... 
2-romn furnished apartment, also 
rooms. Tel. Copley 5117-K 

ROSTON—Bright, sunny, warm 
conuveuien es: dinners if desired 
kiteben Pel. B. B. TBAB. Bee Ree Bs 


BOSTON - ' RONT rooM, 2ND FLOOR— 
Christian Scientist preferred. §& Dalton 5dt.. 
corner Pander, Suite 4. 


BROOKLINE. 
tractive bouwse on one of the qnict. 
| streets: | a with or without beard; 
able rates el. Regent 6241-R. 


CONCORD. N. H.—For rent. 
able furnished reome: ver of kitchen and latin 
lary. MISS CHESLEY, 11 Prince 8t. 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA-—For party of 

' three, twe bedrooms. single bed and twin 
beds, private bath, $5.00 per week each. 
| Charlies Street. pate eres) 


NEW YORK CITY, 102 West zhth - 
sunny. quiet single room, adjoining bath 
Christian Scientist preferred. Apartment 


room. ali 


oT 


MASS.—In supey. warm. at- 
esrclosive 
reasen- 


.~ 
oh), 


riment 
OUZEE. 


decorate? rooms in charming & 
| $15; excellent location. MISS 


NEW YORK CITY. 249 Central Park West. 


park: delightful bed: meals optional. 

ST. PETERSBURG. FLA.—Large sunsy 
rooms overlooking Waterfront Park; wear | 
churches, parks, hotels and beach: quiet, re- 
fined. homelike surroundings. Address 256 | 
Reach Drive (North). 


WEST ROXBURY, MASS.—Attractive large | 
front room im private home; reasouable: near 
ears and train: Christians Scientist preferred. | 
Parkway 2564M. 


NEW YORK CITY, 213 W. 
large third story front room; $10; 
__ ning water. 


2th St.— 
run- 


ROOMS WANTED 


NEW YORK CITY —Business woman desires 
attractively furnished living-bedroma, 
bath, in Fifties between Sixth and Lexington. 
: Hex T-22. The Christian Science Monitor, 270 
' New York City. 


es 


ROOMS AND BUARD WANTED 


beard for middle-agcec 
moderate. Box &-4. 
270 Madisen 


ROOM and 


Ave... New York Citys. 


HOMES WITH ATTENTION 
HILLREST 


A home for rest and study. 
Experienced care if needed. 
1137 Boylston Street 
Newton Upper Falls, M: Ass. 
_ Telephone Center Newton. 795- 


850, 000,000 TONS 
: OF DUST BLOWN 


0 


4 


Declare Winds 
Carry This Mass 
1440 Miles 


CLEVELAND, O.—Mississippi Val- 
& winds carry 850,000,000 tons of 
18 | ley an average of 1440 miles each 
‘year. Every square mile of Europe 
ee year receives 266 tons of dust 
‘from the atmosphere. 

These are a sample of the things 
| being discussed at the meeting of the 


a | Geological Society of America here. 


Dr. W. H. Twenhofel, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, discussed the 
amount of sediments which have ac- 
cumulated on the floors of the deep 
seas of the world. 

Such sediments come either from 
the decay of plant‘or animal life, or 
from inorganic material which is 
borne from the land by the winds or 
comes sifting down through inter- 
stellar space from our celestial 
neighbors, Dr. Twenhofel said. 

Settling for 300,000,000 Years 

Sediments have been accumulat- 
ing on the floors of the deep seas for 
300,000,000 years, he declared, while 
the area of the deep sea floors is 
115,000,000 square miles. Each year, 
he said, 20 tons of sediment settle on 
each square mile of deep sea floor, 
making about 100,000,000 cubic miles 
of sediment on the floors of the deep 
seas. Dr. Twenhofel believes such 
an amount of sedimentary niaterial 
is greater than the volume of sedi- 
ments geologists think is present on 
the dry land of the world. 

Crude oil which men pump from 
wells has already undergone a dis- 
tillation in laboratories of nature 
vaster than any man-made refining 
plant, according to John L. Rich, con- 
sulting geologist of Ottawa, Kan., 
who advanced a new theory of the 
generation of petroleum. 

Gives New Theory 

Mr. Rich pictured the formation of 
petroleum as an incident in the for- 
mation of mountains in the dawn of 
time. The sediments, containing the 
“mother rocks” of petroleum, were 
caught, he holds, under the mass 
the. mountains and were put 
under terrific pressure at high tem- 
perature—conditions such as are 
present in “cracking” stills used in 
modern refineries—and the rocks 
were “cracked” into crude oil and 
natural gas. 


accord with findings of field geolo- 
gists than the generally held theory 
oil supplies were formed at the places 
where drillers now tap them. 


| from theatres beaches, Post Office. 


” BOSTON—Bustness woman will share very | 
warn ultra-modern 3-room suite, $35.00 moath. 


Suite 1— | 
furnished 


a ’ 


use of 


clean, comfort- 
} 


Tel. 616. | 


1m 


~Artistic, 
; ' Kh rd 


NEW YORK CITY, 202 West eth—Newly | 
vy, | 


2 North—Newly furnished, single room, facing : 


—— emma 


private : 


eouple; | 


+ IN WEST YE ARLY 


He argued his theory is more in/k itty 


Sireet cars a step away. Four 
ew 


|—completely and comforta furni 
OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT 
Write or call for rates. 
R. OXFORD 
204 Sth Avenue North 


TAMPA, FLORIDA—Completety 
furnished apartments of three 
rooms and bath $50.00 per 
reneons t he. Ey riding. ten- 
nis amd B. L. HAMNER 
RENTAL SERVICE. Tampa, 


Florida 


TO LET in Sharon, Mase.. attractive apert. 
ment of four reoms, kitchenette and beth, 
uoxiern improvements, furnishee of unfur- 
nishe? Apply te FRANCES H. MATTHEWS, 
a2 Senth Main St.. Sharon, Ma ss. 


WEST MEDFORD, MASS.—Delight- 
ful bested apartment, available an. 
jet: five reonra, si-eping porch 
near e aisle Lakes. Call Arlington 


OFFICES TO LET 

U.—Practitioner’s office. furnished, 
or sublease, 1959 Salmea Tower 
afternoons, Longacre 6588. 


he 
| Will share 


Tet. 


a 


TO LET—FURNISHED 


BOSTON, 216 Hemenway St.—Fornished 
| apartment, two rooms, bath and kitchenette, 
overlooking the Fenway. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Will rent my attrac- 
| tively furnished apartment to 1 or 2 ladies fer 
/low rental, Porter 2064-M. 


| NEW YORK CITY, 247 West 72nd—Living 
room, bedrogm, kitchenette, bath, practical 
i tireplace. gra piano, radie: sublet til 
| Oct. 1; walk up. Trafalgar 4116. 
NEW YORK CITY, 219 West 
High class; light: diving room, 

| real kitchen. _dining alcove; 


two bedPooms, 
; call _Dersonaliy. 


HELP WANTED—MEN 


“DISTRIC T REPRE: SEN TATIVE—Thoroughly 
| e@pable, to take charge of the sales and dia- 
_ tributiog of a well-known and nationally adver- 

tised line of grocer, drug store an¢é hardwere 
specialities; only a man of proven sales ability. 
| willing te work hard to increase the present 
volume of business in his territory wanted: to 
| such ap exceptional oppertapity is offered: put 
your entire story in your first letter: applica- 
| tens will be held strictly confidential. Box 
S-2>0, The Christian Science Monitor. Boston. 


___HELP WANTED—WOMEN 


“AN all-aroune helper te nursing mother, 

some. housework, sewing and care of in- 
fant essential: other help do neey, 
| cooking and genere!l housework. MRS. 
NALVEN. 110 Onslow Place, Kew 
& a 


Gar- 
dens, _L. . o. _N. 


EXPERIFE NC El) working housekeeper te as- 
sist in household and leok after & year-old 
girl attending school: maid and chauffeur 
kept: home Seennvilies mother ocx with 
_ music: Christian Scientist preferred; give full 
|} particulars and references of emplersers with 
' application Bex A-37, The Christian Science 
Monitor, =70 0 Madi son Ave. New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 


BRICKLAYER, mechanic, German. wishes 
peatiee, VIETH, 312 West 15th 8t., New 
ork City. Chelsea 5083. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Companion chauffeer, 
young man. desires position of this kind; me« 


_ghanica) ability: cleen babit«: 
where: best of references. ‘Tel.’ 


CHEF-COOK desires position: small hetel 
or private; anywhere (Florida preferred). Box 
I-56, The Christian Science Monitor, 270 Mad- 
ison Ave... New York City. 


TRAINED EXECUTIVE 


desires connection with progressive frm 
xe neral manager or merchandise manager; 
years’ department store experience, 
manager and merchandise manager 
trol of ae in ——— of m of, $5,000. 

ble. Ba mr 


of “ae 

de cea 
in pn — 

between 


ing ran | 
promoter: eihebae ble Feb. Tat Ist. Toeeet 
B-608, The Meni 


Christian 
National Press Bidg.. Wachinaten D 
vate —— 


WANTED—General work in in prive 
by young man in Krookline High Rchool: 
ful chauffeur: best references apes Dees 
reom umd — pay. RENJA JAMIN 
G Cypress St. Brookline, Mass. 
YOUNG MAN, 
sires work evenings; 
anything. Bex T-2 
Monitor, “70 Madison Ave., 


will go any- 
Univ. 27380-J. 


as 
% 


New 


York City. 


SITUATIONS _ WANTED— WOMEN 


NEW YORK CITY — English governess de- 
sires part time engagement exchange comfert- 
able room, beard and sama rem uneratien ; 
Fuglish, Scotch or American Christians 
ferred: references. Phone Cathedral 


RELIABLE person will serve as attendant 
to child or adult full o¢ part time. Box 8-278, 
The Christian Beience ‘onitor, : 


SECRETARY STBNOGRAPHER. 15 yea 
experience. desires position in Springfield. 
dress 32 Maple St., So. Hadley Falls, Masa. 
Tel. Hel. 922-M. 


YOUNG LADY, Protestant, desires — 
as assistant bookkeeper or Clerical wor > refer- 
ence. EUPHEMIA MORRISON, 6 yom Bt... 
Dorchester, Mass. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


DAVIS UARE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
RUSINESS and DOMESTIC Positions 
247 Elm ase, West Somerville, Masa. 

. Prospect 2406 


A. B. GC. Reomny (Employment Agency) 
A my Attendants 
New mm. H. by 
550 W. 144th ae. N. ¥. ©. 
ATLAS EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
~ Mem aad Women Applicants 
Cortlandt 2335-2362 200 Broadway. N. ¥. G. 


Al GH A OR RAD quengray BURR URSA 
15 East 4otb St., st. N. XY. 2a26 


BUSINESS FMPLOXMENT SERVICE 
MARY F. KINGSTON 


11 JOHN ST... N. ¥. Cc. CORT. 1554 


‘Commerce Employment Bureau 
LEONIE L. WILLIAMS 
505 Sth Ave.. New York City Vanderbilt 2007 


of caebe 2 Sir tates 


me 8. eee, ae 
eka een ah Gee 


= See N.Y.C.. Rm. 1808. Barclay 3687 


“\eteriea wae 


ted, wowace York City. Telepbose Worth 1818, 


$51 1 iNew Y 


PERSONNEL CUMPANTY, "Sot ed 


Fh CT take 


75th (16b-A)—, 


611 Washington 5 St. i. oom Mass. | 


to Third . Floor) 


MOVING _ AND STORAGE | 


MOVING—Loads wanted to 
ble; in- 


Mass. 


NOBLE R. STEVES, Mover 


ers of The Obristian ence Hon nor in thel 
“ne "Garvese 3 


furniture movi 
on be ter Center, 3 Mass Tele 
Talbot 240 


SPECIAL RATES 


ND FROM N. Y., 5 See and Wash- 
Pre stormproof va th insured, expe 
riencee movers. RED STA TRANSIT, Colonial 
Bldg., Boston; Beach 0278, night tel. Ocean 0024. 


Telephone Kenmore 5754 
Mail Orders Will Receive Prompt Attention 
A. R. TIBBETTS 
AUTO VAN SERVICE 
Furniture and Carer Moying 
Household Goods Ca cv ad "Packed 


and Forward 
Office 7A Dalton &t., SOSTON, MASS. 


WARNER COMPANY 
10 HAWLEY one ries on i 
Conve ckin shipping. storage 
hold me office effects: local and lon, distance 
trips: olf reliable firm. 
Best equipmen 
LIBERTY 5878—8879 


TEL. 


__ TYPEWRITERS 


CORONA 


Standard Four-Row Keyboard 


E. A. RAPHAEL CO. 
37 Bromfield St.. Boston Lib. ong 
uart rona Typewriter, n- 
derwood, a Roya! Portables, 
Carbon Paper * Ribbons. 
STENDARD TYPEWRITERS RENTED 
2 Months $5.00 


DANCING STUDIOS 


Peto shopping district. ¢ 
$3500. 


-| bia—Choice fruit farm home, good buildings, 


space 

and, two 

are required thoge 

under a Rooms To Let or « 

Situations Wanted heading 


ble house, located ftve 
porch, ol gm 

of artesian tor, pie 
Gulf Bathing Beach. 
1265, Sarasota, Fla. 


RENTALS | 


Furnished Unfurnished 
‘We solicit your inquiries. 


bath, va 
+ Rew, 
rietty 


‘Address OWNER. Ben 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA: * 
40 No. Garfield Avenue f 


FOR SALE—625 acres (opetion 
77)—Wheat, corn or small grain 
500 acres ander eultivation; 18 mites 
of Bismarck, D., 4 miles to ba 
and railroad town: very reasonable price, 
easy terms to responsible people. AS 
5 A rani tae 1861 Whitley 
Holigwood, Calif 


FOR SALE, Okanagan Valley, British 


PR oat 


olum- 


5-room house, apples, peaches, cherries, plums, 
etc.; half mile — lake shore, — miles 
from Peachland Village; 10 ace 

HAROLD T. LOGAN, Barrister, “01 McLeod 
Bicg., Edmonton, Alberta 


THE LOWER RIO Sage ey VALLEY 
MERCEDES, TEXA 
you 
JOHN L, Established 1906 
Citrus anc Vegetable Lands, Winter Lodging. 


FOR SALE 
Perdido Bay, % mile Alabama waterfront, 
700 acres, part timber, good harbor, 1 hotel 
building and 4 cottages. Write MRS. GUY T. 
SMITH, 59 Morgan Ave., Montgomery, Ala. 


TO LET—FURNISHED __ 


HOLLY WOUD, CALIF. — Palacio Apts. — 
Just opened and true to name; ng bome- 
like atmosphere; 1 

tric refrigeration ; 

service; or living and shopping locaton; 
one -block harch, cars: just off Hollywood 
Bivd, 1865 N. Sycarore. GRanite 5176. 


LOS ate ops Ashton Arms and Traymore 
Apts., 517-523 Rampart, Wilshire — 
trict—Sunpy, delightful one and two-roo 
apartments with kitchen and A ye alcove, 
rator, fa furnished, daily maid service, ele- 
= adjoining, centrally . located ; 
cars and bus to door. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Westchester Apts., 
Westchester at Pico—New, fireproof, béauti- 
fully furnished, steam heat; 24-hour office 
service; daily maid service; on car lime; cafe. 


RICHARDS’ SCHOOL OF DANCING 
30 —— Avenue, Boston 
Open for Enroll aay time. 

Private — ‘canon. Tel. B. B. 6060. 


TEACHERS AN D TUTORS 


_ FRENCH lessons 7. a French woman from 
Paris.’ France. MLLE. MADELEINE POR- 
TRON, 27 Dundee St.. Boston, 


RIDING INSTRUCTION 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE—MEN 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2500 to $25.000 
—The undersigned Poe a thoroughly or- 
ganized gervice of 1 ‘etend-’ 
ing, through which coclientnatics are nego- 
tiated for positions of the calibre indicated; 
the procedure is individualized to each client's 
personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position mpg py Be _ = em- 
ployment agency Send a A ad- 
dress for details. R. W. B xBY. ince 120 
Downtown Building, Buffalo, New York. 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


are happy to 
announce that 
1927 was the 
largest year in 

our history. 
We believe 
this very prop- 
erly reflects the 
public confi- 
dence in this 
store. 


“Alabama's Biggest Shoe Store” 

& UA ARANTEE 
2H LTE SSESEI 
BIRMINGHAM 


“Where Cash 
Buys Better Values” 


The LA SALLE, Inc. 
Clothing Outfitters 


1922-24 First Ave.,. Birmingham 


PARKER'S. 
FLOWERS 


Phone 3-6918 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Turner Studio Company 
: C. R. HATCHER, Manager 


BLDG., 20TH ST. AND 4TH AVE. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
4-1509 


CLARKE 


Miniatures Painted on Ivory, 


Porcelain, etc. 
“PHOTOS OF THE BETTER KIND” 


LUCY W. DuBOSE 
FIVE POINTS STUDIO 
Gifts for All Occasions 


Lessons on China Painting 


South C St 
Delicatessen Baer |. 


Imported and: Domestic Delicatessen 


a a 


Connecticut 


THE H. M. BULLARD Co. 


Orange Street at Elm 


Furniture 
Rugs—Draperies 


Delaware 


* wanes SERVICE STATION 


CORAL WAY and DOUGLAS ROAD 
DAYTONA BEACH 


McElroy 


Incorporated 
Feminine Apparel—Importers 
212 South Beach St., Daytona Beach, Fila. 
Featuring 
“Aipinit” Spottswear 
direct from Switzerland 


Lovely afternoon frocks, coats, scarfs 


and lingerie 
Beautiful and distinctive evening gowns 


“Exclasive but not expensive” _ 


Telephone 217 


House Furnishings 
Paints and Brushes 


ALFRED D. PEOPLES 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
Hardware, Cutlery, Etc. 


No, 507 Market Street 
Wilmington, Del. 


Wilmington Hardware 
& Rubber Company 


HARDWARE and TOOLS 
Federal Tires 


Toys, Household Furnishings 


220 West Tenth Street 


Stern & Co. 


Successors to 


( 
R, L.:Foord .Furnitire Co. 


7th and Shipley Streets 
Wilmington, Del. 


The M. Megary & Son 
- Company 


FURNITURE 


DRAPERIES 


ELSA FARRELL 


Sportwear 
HATS 
LINGERIE 
HOSIERY 
Williams Hotel Building 
Cor. Palmetto and Magnolia Avenues 
Telephone 1435 


PRINCESS KAYE 
COFFEE SHOP 


Corner’ Magnolia and Palmetto 
Avenues 


Serves delicious food every day in a 
room furnished in excellent taste, which 
makes dining a pleasure. 


Dinners £1.25 and 31.50 every day. 
A la carte as well as speciais 
to your liking. 


BEACH. FLA. 
Dry Goods—Ready to Wear 


ABBOTTMAID 


De Luxe Ice Cream 
139 MAGNOLIA AVENUE 


We will deliver all orders. 
Telephone 61 


THE Tot’s TOGGERY 


Infants and Junior Sixes’ 


Boys to 14 years Girls to 14 years 


HOLLYWOOD 
(Continued) 


FLOYD L. WRAY _ 
Licensed Real Estate Broker 
Broward County Farm Lands 


. Write for 


descriptive 
booklet 
FLAMINGO 
ORANGE 
GROVES 
BXCLUSIVE SALFS AGENTS 


1912 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood, Florida 


. JACKSONVILLE 
GENUINE 


French Floral Perfume} 


OIL CONCRETES 
from 


GRASSE, ye ee 
For hundreds of years Grasse, France, 
has grown and extracted the oil of 
pon mg specimens of flowers. The delii- 
ance of these oils is found in 


Blossom, French Rose, Christmas Flow- 
ers and Paris Delight. 

Purse size for a trial 35c, put up in a 
handsome vial. Mail order filled. 


KOHN FURCHGOTT Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA * 


INVESTMENTS LEASES 


Residential and , 
Downtown Properties 
Small Farms 


Ernest L. Hill Realty Co. 
REALTORS 


235 West Forsyth Street 
Established 1910 


* WHIDDON’S 


“Jacksonville's Leading Grocers” 
“There Is One Near You” 


43 Stores in Jacksonville 


Best Prices—Service—Coupons 


January W hite Sale 
Now On 


Cohen Brothers 


‘(quality of work, promptness 


LAUNDRY 
DRY CLEANING 


Service With a Smile 
We solicit your business on 


of service and personal inter- 
est in each client. 


Gralynn Laundry 
W. T. DEY, Mer. 


400 N. W. 8th Street, Miami, Fla. 
Phones 32148 and 33149 
Try our mail order department 


Pianos 


gi Victrolas 


CHALMERS MUSICCO. 
62 EAST FLAGLER 
. NORA DAVIS 
MARINELLO SHOP 
Catering to Exclusive Clientele “ 


Miami | Miami Beach ‘ 
Gralynn Hotel Wm. Penn Hotel 
Ph. 5957 Ph. M. B. 376 


TANNER 
GROCERY STORES 


“Where the best costs less” 


1753 Northeast Second Avenue 
1217 West Flagler Street 


Chicken or Steak 
75c— Dinner —75c 


THE 


HARMONY INN 


118 N. E. 2nd Ave., opp Congress Bidg. 


GRAVATT 
BEAUTY SALON 


CUGENE 


Permanent 
Wavers 


Complete and 
Conscientious 
Tvice 


108 SHORELAND ARCADE 
Phone 33311 


The Herty Press, Inc. 
Printers Stationers 


Shoes Repaired While You Wait te: 
HANSON’S 
Electric Shoe Repairing 


27 E. PINE STREET Orlando, Floridg 
oo 
PALM: BEACH 

Chez Manon 


Restaurant 


HELEN DUNNING 
Seminole and Bradley Place 


Phone 
- 


The DEVAH SHOP 
Distinctive Gifts 
GIFT BOOKS 


Circulating Library 325 Worth Ave 


NEULAND’S 
SEA FOOD CASINO 
“If it’s in the pa gen wot have «#* 
Sea Food Lane Lunch, 750. 750—$1.00 
Shore Dinners, $1.25-§2.00 
MUSIC AND DANCING 


——— eet 
__ WEST PALM BEACH 
West Palm Beach 
Laundry 


LAUNDERERS 
and CLEANERS 


Dial 2-3245—2-3246 


413-415 2nd Se 


WILLARD UTLEY 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 
Dial 8075 


405 Guaranty Bldg. 


Pearce’s Barber Shop — 


SEVEN CHAIRS 


Ladies and Children 
Invited 


Courteous Service 


333 CLEMATIS STREET 
J. M. PEARCE, 
Formerly at 110% N. Olive Avenue — 


Children’s Shoe Store 


FEATURING 


BUSTER BROWN SHORES 
FOR Bors FOR GIRLS 
§ Fagan Arcade Ernest B. Cook, Mgr. 


Lainhart & Potter — 


FLOOR COVERINGS 
CHINA 


Sixth & Tetnall Rae 


hone 


D. D. “FOWLER 


Interior Decorating 


Skilled service and advice in planning. | 
designing, estimating, and carrying out | 
work on a single room or an entire 


216 SOUTH BEACH STREET 
CURTIS 
DRY GOODS COMPANY 
206 South Beach St., Woolworth Bidg. 


Piece Goods—Hosiery CAFETERIA 


Lingerie—McCall Patterns = 
L O G A N S Our carefully selected and “home-cooked” | 


HANEY ’S, Inc. food will please you. 
SMART HATS 


1034 S. 20th St., Studio No. 6 
 4-$230-J 


RICH’S 


Only GOOD Shoes 


For the Entire Family 
“Don’t ask for your size, ask to be flited” 


Wittichen Transfer and 


Established 1893 
Building Material 
435 GARDENIA 
Phone 2-0191—2-1650 
Cornell-Foster Corp. — 
T ires—Gas—Oil 


Blank Book Manufacturers 


Phone 21063 45-47 S. W. ist Street 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


CONNECTICUT 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 


SALESMAN—Junior executive, 38 years 
old, with successful automotive and ma- 
chinery sales experience in addition to a 
practical knowledge of engineering, is st 
preseat well employed, but desires an op- 
portunity to prove his right to larger earn- 
ing®; available on 30 days’ notice; can ar- - 
range interview at any time. Address - 
W-6, The Christian Science Monitor, 442 
__ Book _ Bldg., Detroit, 


_ MFRS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


- WASHINGTON, D- Cc. Riding | lessons, 
classes daily; special horses for c ren 
le or hire. NORMAN CLARKE, 
dle horses for sa o Fa aw gg 


1411 Park Ave. N. 


U.E facobs-G 


Wilmingtes, Del. 
Stwtt&tes for 30 Years ~ 


___, PIANO TUNING 
~ PIANO TUNED, $2.00 


104 Belvidere St., ection nanan 3163-W 


MODERATE PRICES 


ANTIQUES 


and other antiques; 
SALLY DELANO, 32 
Tel. Copley 4173-M. 


RUGS 
novelties. 
Boston. 


also imported 
Dundee 8t., 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED for sale of 
complete new system registered cash, all auto- 
matic, Swiss origin, easily saleable. For de- 
tails write C. FE. DUNZ, Bahnhofstr. 658, 
Zurich, Suiteerinns. 


he 


COINS AND STAMPS 


WA D—To buy old-coins, stam 
NTE y - < 


> Fall 
E 


cataloche quoting prices paid, 1 ; HESS 


LEIN, Paddock Bidg.. 101 Tremont 8t., "Boston. 


_ AUTOMOBILES FOR SALE 


“HUDSON Sedan, 1927 model; 
estate. Tel. Centre Newton 2081. 
ton, Maas. ; 


to settle an 
Centre New- 


cm, 


HAIRDRESSERS _ - 
FIRST-CLASS hairdresser would like resi- 
dential work; would go anywhere; elderly peo- 
le preferred. Call for appointments between 
and 7 p. m. Tel. meeser7 6765-R, Boston. 


MULTIGRAPHING we 
NASH LETTER BUREAU 
Multigraphing. Miq 


a ‘eutae. mend- 


LET me do 
rau 2 Fe Me ny work to 


ing, etc. 
16 ike 


_ JEWELERS rt". 


=e vs ee, Se seia . 


: PRINTING 
COTTON and GOULD 
26 HAWLEY STHEET, BOSTON 
JOB PRINTERS Tel. Liberty 4109 


WANTED 


WANTED 
A bome for a pretty tiger xitten. 
Telephone Aspinwall 6089 
ston, Mass, 


—a 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
BOSTON—To ‘sell reasonable, two furnished 
suites; near Symphony; cican, nicely furnished ; 
= income. Call Roxbury 3454-M. 


, bd. HY not ee ee new year 

y go nto ne for your- 

self? ” sated will buy a long established 

a_S detent over $400 weekly; owner 

a A ag x 8- — The Christian ‘Science 
Monitor, Rectan 


Classified anavertisements for The 
Christian Sclence Monitor are re- 
saueens at oy following advertising 


BOSTON 
' Tel. Back Bay 4330 
NEW YORK 
270 Madison five, Tel. 


upon Caledoasia 2706 
2 A@elphi Terrace Tel, Gerrard 6422 
3 Avenue de overs Gutenberg 42.71 
11 Via Magenta , 7 23-406 
802 Fox Bidg. te Rittenhoune 9186 
1058 MeCormick Bic¢. viel Wabash 7182 
1658 Uaion Trust Bldg. ‘Tel. Cherry 1699 
442 Book Tel. Cadiline 6035 
705 ofan Si Victor 3702 
625 Market St, ‘Sel. Sutter 7240 
108 ANGELES 
437 Van Nuys wekarris Tel. Trinity 2004 


350 Skinner Te, Main 2904 


_SERVIOE SUBEAD 


tletropolitan ‘6078 93 
‘EW ERA PLACEMENT BUREAU "heer 

Intelligent service f lacement in OFFICES 

and HOMES; registration in person. 

230 Los Angeles 


31 H. W. Hellman Bldg. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE SERVICES 
THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIEN- 
TIST. The Mother Church, Falmouth, Nerway, 
and St. Paul S8ts., ton, 
services at 10°45. ‘m. and 
for The Mother Church oma 
organizations, “‘God.’’ Sunday School-in The 
Mother Church at 10:45. Testimonial — 
every Wednesday evening at 7:30. 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM 


The Recognized Store of. 

Birmingham for Men and 

Women Who Demand 
Style and Quality 


Carrying Only 
Nationally Known Lines 


Odum, Bowers & White 


JANUARY 
CLEARANCES 
Bring Many Wonderful 
Opportunities for Economy 

Sten 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Radios—Pianos—Victrolas 


COMPLETE STOCKS 
EASY TERMS 


Cable-Shelby-Burton | 


Piano Company 
1816 THIRD AVENUE 


Pictorial Review 
Patterns Featured 


1924-1926 Second Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

Utopia Dry Cleaners. 

ER: SOCCE, Mer. . 
High Class 


Cleaning and Dyeing | 
TEL. MAIN 6537 © { 


OSCE ROBERTS 


' Phone 3-0424 1911 First Avenue 


Warehouse Company 
General Offiee 2329 First Avenue N 
The Best Domestic Coal: and Coke 

, Phone 539145 i 
APPRAISALS 
JEROME TUCKER 
Real Estate Agency Realtors 


2117 First Ave., No. Birmingham, Ala. 
Phone: Main 6980 


soos | LEASES s 
SALE 


MONTGOMERY 


NEW 
FALL MODELS 
The 
PEACOCK BOOTERY 
ALEX RICE 


For Quality and Service 
Phone 5630 


Groceries, Meats, Poultry, Fish 
Green Vegetables 


BLACKMON’S 
Nachman and Meertief 


“Montgomery's Best Store” 


Dry Goods Notions Rugs 
Ready-to-Wear Draperies 


NUNN’S PLACE 


PRESTO-0O-LITE BATTERIES 
INTERSTATE GAS AND OIL 
‘HOOD TIRES 


Bell and Catoma Streets 


-Interstate Gasoline 


and 


Quaker State O11 
INTERSTATE OIL CO., Inc. 


KLEIN & SON 
JEWELERS 


The Gift Shop of Alabama 
D. T. LOE FURNITURE: CO. 


We Buy and Sell 
Used Furniture 


$ CQOSA STREET 


house or apartment. 


1701 Lincoln St., Wilmington, Del. 
Phone 2365-W 


Jas. [.Mullin& Sons 


Incorporated 


Wilmington, Delaware 


A House of Service 
For All People 


IDA L. BALDWIN 
Ladies’ Shoes and Hosiery 
BXCLUSIVELY 


$30 Market St., Wilmington, Delaware 


I. Elmer Perry Co. 
Coal and 
Fireplace Wood 


Phone 2996 


29th and Boulevard 


Crosby & Hill Company! _. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


605, 607, 609 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 


CARTLEDGE 
FLOWER SHOP 


10th and Orange Sta. Wilmington. Del. 


Phone 222 


Gawthrop & Brother Co. 
Plumbing and Heating 


706 Orange Street 
Wilmington, Del. 


~ T. Epwarp KINCAID 


Groceries & Delicatessen 


S$ and 7 E. Sixth Street 
Telephones 1519—2316 
Wilmington, Del. 


Dist. of Columbia 


ALEX RICE, Inc. 
' Court Square 


Headquarters for 
School and College 
Wearing Apparel 


Exciustve F LOoR CovERINGs 
DRAPERIES 
COLEMAN & SCOTT 


221 Dexter Avenue, Montgomery, Ala. 


WASHINGTON 


GEO. R. GRAY 
Printing end Publishing 
Wyatt Bldg: § Phone Main 7014 


AA ARR 


* West Palm py rg 
3 Post Office 


District NATIONAL BANK 


«1406 Street, N. Ww. 
aK WASHINGTON, D.C: 


{ 


Flowers by T deeredl Anywhere 
GEORGE: H:“COOKE | 
| ‘FLORIST 


Men’s Wear 


1006 Main Street Peninsula Side | 
204 South Beach Street 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


WALLACE’S 


Art and Jewelry Store 
A Complete Line of Gifts 


130 Ivy Lane—A small street opposite 

Casino Burgoyne Telephone 276 

BEACON COFFEE SHOPS Inc. 
Quality Food and Service 


Full Chicken Dinners Every Sunday 


Sportess Every Day—Noon and Evening 
906 Main St., Pen., Daytona Beach 
Telephone 9134 
118 North Bivd., Deland Telephone 9166 


L. H. ROWE & CO. 


Diamonds—Fine Jewelry 
Cut Glass-——Sterling Silver 


Most Complete Workshop on the Coast 
Reference: ANYBODY 


ANGELL and PHELPS 


Imported Art Novelties 
Makers of Fine Candy 


332 S. Beach St. ___ Opp. Yacht Club 


_|Florida National Vault Co. 


and GOWNS 


323 Laura St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Hawkins Dye Works 


Incorporated 


120 Julia Sereet, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Phone 5-0093 


BERRIER’S 


“It's Quality” 


ICE CREAM 


1300 Hogan Street Phone 1011 


LAKELAND 


FRENCH Dry CLEANERS 


GUY F. MARTIN 
Phone 2137 


H. B. ZIMMERMAN, Prop. 
Mason Builder Supplies 
_LAKE WORTH 


HOLLYWOOD 


T. L. NORFLEET — 
Plumbing 


QUALITY SERVICE 
Contracting and Repairing 


Phone 123 2004 TYLER ST. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
18 FOR SALE IN 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham — Hotel er News Stand; | 


Fifth Ave. and Twent 
Mubile—A. Geo 


and St. Fra te Sts. 


Mont onery—Moatgomery Hat Cleaning Co., | 
2 Shop. 121 


xter 7" Alabama Hat 


Ispena 
Steele, 


eases. Rooch— Prince 
; ews 


rs. T. O. 
Beach; B & B. N eninsula 
Fort Mycrey-B venieas _ Company. 
Hol News 


> Law's _ 
ckeonvi Stand N 
i‘ Waet bop oe nd B. Drew ~ 


Co., 
eB. 1602 Main 

St.; Sritt'e? 1880 Main 8t. 
Miami— W News Company, Flagler St. and 
N, ¥" fae Soave The Arcade Store, 134 Cen- 


| getfth, res 8m Pe mp A pense. *. 

pen. oe vise pose 47 a Oe =, 
Church St. 

Palm in nat PDE News 8 

ie —— Barry <& Shepeard. fon. Pala- 


ve. 
St. Petersburg—World News Stand. 
ice 


News Co., 
Palm Beach 


News Agency. 10s Worth “on A 
News Fraokiio he 


Tampa—Filorida 


thorpe Hotel. 
Savannah—Chas. Lamas, 44 Bull St. 
NORTS seasoning 
peer hee etidh tm wn 3 . or cee Seatte’ Sel- 
K: tea Node a. Hotel hg -~ yaa 
Sa, ‘News ¢ ~~ 


p= tt inal 
ease 


A 


Hotel; 


St. 
e Michael, N. Ww. Cor. Royal | 


“WORTHMOR” 


Produces a Chocolate Ice Cream 
thet is smooth and mellow, with 
a rich, delicious flavor. 


27 SOUTH DIXIE 


R. W. HUBBS 


Staple and Fancy Groceries 
We Deliver 
$22 LAKE AVE. 


Phone 72 


The WoMEN’s SHOP 
“Truly a Shop for Women” 
Dry Goods 
Novelties, Furnishings 
Phone 56 724-726 Lake Avenue 
Rose Marinello 


Beauty Shop 
NESTLE PERMANENT WAVE 
Phone 563-W "23 South J Street 
Make Your Sewing a Pleasure 
Singer Sewing Machines 


Saleslady—Annie L. Hawkins 
703 Lake Avenue 
WE DO REPAIR WORK 


Try a Meal att 
The Periwinkle Inn 
MBS. M. CLAYTON, Prop. 


Regular Dinner $0 Cents 
Phone 147 


FU QUAYS 


SHOES 
HEIM 


FLORS 
Selby Arch Preserver 4 


11 South J Street 


116 N. E. Third Street 
Service kindly given. 


ORLO E. HAINLIN 
INSURANCE 
217 N 


1. E. First Avenue 
Security Building 


BONITA 
COFFEE HOUSE 


Delicious Food 
for Luncheon 
and Dinner 


150 S. E. ist Street 


Grandma’s Kitchen 
149-51-55 N. E. Second Street 


Seventh Season 


General Insurance 
Service Kindly Given 


W. W. BAKER 


$10 Biscayne Bank Bidg. Ph. 35141 


__ MIAMI BEACH 
A Homey RESTAURANT 


Specializing in $0c Dinners 
_ Also Dinners at 75c and $1.00 
Open 6 A. M. to 9 P. M. 


GRANNY ’S, ‘Inc 


219 Sth Street Miami Beach 


- MOUNT DORA 


Here ts 
Central Florida's 
Happy Homeland 


The BANK 
of MOUNT DORA 
extends a sincere. welcome 


that’s worth while to you 
oy aS your money safe. 


“Dora’s Doin’s’ 
tells the truth 
about Mt. Dora homes. 


It's yours without cost 
or any obligation. 
Just Postal-Card Us: “Saw your 
rtisement ‘3 


adve The Christian 


Mt. Data Sales ve aul 


Complete Automotive Service 
Phone 5425 309-21 So. Dixle 
We Say It With Service 
“Say tt with Flowers” 
The EXOTIC 


FLOWER SHOP 


Flowers—Birds—Goldfish 
Supplies 


Dial 4617 °7 So. Dixie Hy. 
James Ebert Co. 


“Service” 
“Our Watchword” 


Lumber and 
Building Material 
Dial 2-1817 Palm Ave, and R. R, . 
Atlantic Sand Company 

Dealers in 
SAND and ROCK 


Trucks for Hire 


Dial 4910 409 FIRST STREET 


Flat Rate Garage 
Gas— Oils 


Tires—Accessories 
General Repairing 


Dial 2-3302 $714 SO. DIXIE | 


WINTER GARDEN CAFE 
“Where Everything Is Geed” 


LUNCHEON 12-3 DINNER 6-3 


Catering to 
BANQUETS—DINNER CLUBS 
BRIDGE PARTIES 


Phone 


600 So. Olive Ave. 
When in Need of 
Electrical 
Work-or-Supplies 


ial 2-0844 
FREIMUTH ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Es. 1917 4228 GEORGIA AVE. 


_The El Cid Cafe 


2011 SO, DIXIE 
Flawinge District 
Bids You Welcome 


Mr. and Mrs. FRANK A. MARTIN 
OWNERS 


FOX TIRE SHOP | 


Cooper Long Service Tires 
VULCANIZING ROAD SERFICE 
Phone 9185 710 N. Dixie 

7 


LOOKING FOR A; 
Room? 


1022 N. W. Bank | Tet. Beacon 93595 
Also Local 


: . Representa- RUBBER STAMPS 
tives in many cities throughout the United 
States and eu Ua 


‘AND PRINTING 


1107-1709. Consiecticut A PORES a pl mg cere 
Phone: Fotemiie 36 Washingtoa, D-G Mpeckman's News Stand, 220% x 


Hosiery Mt. Dora, 


Lake Avenue and J Street . 


18 King 83 


2% Phone 255 
es ose 


R. D, LOVE 


No. Phone $213 
| Phone 5524 
12 So. Olive Ave. Phone 2-2385 


ow. L. FLEISCHER 


Pa Painting and Decorating 
pe + Dial 4956 © 9 Lakeview Arcade 


Edwin, Ba Baker 


A Complete Store for Men 
Fashion Park ert fr 


: hy 2-3450 212 CLEMATIS 
ee 

| McLELLAN 

__ AWNING & SHADE CO. 


Awnings, Window Shades, Tents, 
mat Auto Awnings 


Se site 2-1411 619 N. Poinsettia 


4 Palms Ice Company 

- SS Independent Plant 
 Burest Ice and Surest Service 
5 Phabi 2-0231 26th and Pinewood 


The LOG CABIN 
Pe pera see Se 


"Luncheons Phone 2-1984 Dinners 


‘Phone 6817 701 Citizens Bank 
' MISS THEKLA WICHTENDAHL 
HARPER METHOD 


" SPECIALIST 
_ fhampooing, Marcelling, Manicuring 
fb Waving Wert Palm Beach 


: "The Palm Beach Forge 


Ornamental 


Iron Works 
2-3861 115 So. Sapodilla Ave. 


{The DEVAH SHOP 


Distinctive Gifts 
% GIFT BOOKS 
; c Eirculating Library 325 Worth Ave, 
- Rollin Pin Bakery 
A. FREIMUTH, Prop. 


Specializing in 
Bread—Rolls—Pastry 
3711 SO, DIXIE 


SARASOTA 
SARASOTA 
Investments 


Property Management 
Improved Properties 


+ bt 


“2 


eS, +. 
ie 


S = R. M. 
HARRISON & PIFFNER 
Associate Brokers 


218 MAIN STREET 
Reference: Any Banker Here 


West and 
_-East Coast urseries 
112 Fourth Street 
- ‘Wholesale and Retail 


HELEN BROOKS SMITH. 
Landscape Architect 


i 


A home of distinction and 
rare charm where you 
may lunch and dine. 


E Ll. Emwilliams 


‘Catering to those 
desiring the home atmos- 
‘phere in their entertaining. 
SARASOTA HEIGHTS 
1809 Orange Avenue Telephone 6118 


ANTIQUES 
Spode, China, Brass, 
‘Jewelry and Rare Editions 


Newest Books 
Also Rental Library 
HEMINGWAY 


~ BOOK and ANTIQUE SHOP 
Bt Edwards entre Bite. 
— Mail Qrders Fil 


: AVONDALE 
~ McCLELLAN PARK 
Choice Residential Properties 


- Bacheller-Brewer Corporation 
a Owners and Developers 


LA MAIGH 


Gifts of Distinction 
CARDS . - NOVELTIES 
17 LORDS ARCADE 


LEVY'S 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 


FURNISHINGS 


at F ive Points 


ad 
a 


eo 
ae. 


———— 


PN 
ay 
tie 


<aram 
Ey 4° 


g General ities Real Estate 
_ BROWN & CRIST, Inc. 
a BROKERS 
Bi Safasota, Florida 
& __5T. PETERSBURG 
HEPARD & COMPANY 
Rew and Junior College Shop 


.o aod C. LOWREY. Managers 
pire 4 BOY WR CLOTHE Bim” 
4373 355 CENTRAL AVE 


4 “BEECH ER 
Ladies’ ‘Ready-to-Wear 


Central at Seventh 


— - 


Pi 
‘ 
3 


— 


) 


UNDER city + HEADINGS 


UNDER ‘crty HEADINGS 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


Krugs Mexican Store 
411 Central Avenue 
St. Petersburg, Flerida 


Carrying a full lime of gifts and 
penning aur bags and small articles 


iiauads 


OWEN-COTTER - . 
JEWELRY COMPANY 
In Our New Home 
449 CENTRAL AVENUE 

Cleaners 
That Satisfy 
“WE DO DYEING” 
Phone 4187 
1700 Central Ave. 


~ MOE and BOYER 


Groceries and Meats 
FREE DELIVERY 
312 SECOND AVENUE SOUTH 


} 


Silver 


Southern Dry Cleaners 


961_ BAUM AVENUE 
Dial 68-5 M. lL. WEVER 


PLANTATION PRALINES 
“ “De Sho Ant Good” 


Made Fresh Daily $1 per Box 
Mail Orders Filled 


BELL NORRIS McFALL 
P. O. Arcade, St. Petersburg, F Fla. 


——- MACINTYRE 


SSMAKING 
HW MSTITCHING 


$920 Centra] Avenue 
Telephone 48-843 


934 


TAMPA 
" Diamonds—) ewelry 
| —Silverware 
“Gifts for All Occasions” 
Owen-Cotter Jewelry Co. 


THE DIAMOND MERCHANTS 
609 Franklin Street, Tampa, Florida 


The Big Bank at the Big Building 


CITIZENS BANK AND 
Trust COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 


BAKER BROS. CO., Inc. 


Market and Grocery 
1004 and 1006 Franklin Street 
Everything for the Table | 


Old Reliable Shu Fixery 


CHARLES 8&8. UNGER. Mgr. 
Established 1910 


304 Tampa St., Knight & Wall Bidg. 


QUALITY\MATERIAL 
HONEST SERVICE 


Phone M-1278 TAMPA, FLORIDA 


ree Weddin Af Rin, 
Remodel/e 


the 
Genuine Orange Blossom 
Ask for Prrticulars 
BECK WITH-RANGE 
WELRY Co. 
410 Franklin St. 
Tampa, 


Harris Clothing Co. 
“Correct Clothes for Men” 


711 Franklin, Tampa Theatre Building 
Phone 327+ TAMPA, FLA. 


SzFOR” 


THE ORIGINAL CASH AND CARRY 
: DRY CLEANERS 

I rom and or 

Core at ne Branches va 

t End, uneod’ Litthe pies Poinis, Kast 

Paine, Bast Atlanta Atkins Park, Emory Uni- 


versity, Decatur, Ga ree and Tenth, 
Georgis Tech. Marietta. 4n7 de Leon Ave. 


F rohsins 


50 ‘Whitehall Street 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


J. oe CO. 


Spring and Harris Streets 
Walnut 8623 


Exide 
Batteries 


Firestone 
Tires 


Hotel Imperial Cafe 
355 Peachtree St. Wa. 6019 


Home Cooking ‘midst Hotel 
Surroundings 


Breakfast 7 to 9.30 Luncheon 12 to 2 
Dinner 5.30 to 7.30 


Parties catered te 


J]. REGENSTEIN CO.|. 


KKomen’s and Misses’ 


| Ready-to-Wear—Millinery 


Hosiery, Bags, fewelry, Novelties 
P. O. Box 1403 ATLANTA, WA. 


Tipp Millinery Co.) —_ 


Fmily Hat Shops, Inc., Suc. 
130-132 Peachtree Arcade 


Distinctive Millinery 
at Popular Prices 


“SERVICE ABOVE SELF” 


Masjlag 


Aluminum Washer 


FOR FREE_DEMONSTRATION 
Phone Wal. 9054 
230 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


J. P. Atten & Co. 
Ready-to-Wear 


Millinery—Accessories 
Whitehall, 


49-53 Atlanta, Georgia 


KISTNER’S MARKET 
for Quality 


11 S. Broad Street, Near Alabama 
Telephone Walnut 2070 


ROGERS 
operates over three hundred 
Pure Food Stores in Georgia, 
Alabama, and South Carolina. 
Your patronage is appreciated. 


——~— --<— 


An Institution of 30 Years’ Standing 


Mail Orders Solicited 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Perry Quality Products 
THE STANDARD 


E. Lafayette and Brush Streets 
PERRY PAINT & GLASS CO. 
Box 2750 Phone 3946 Tampa, Fia. 


Tampa Motor Club — 


at Your Service 
Let Us Serve You 
F. L. CLEVELAND, Mgr. 


Madison and Marion, Tampa, Florida 
Phone 4425 


+ 
(TRESTAURANTYS 


$01 Franklin Street, Tampa 
Opposite Court House 
POPULAR PRICES 


Good Food—Courteous Service 


McCaAsKILL 
TAILORING COMPANY 


Clothing and 
Men's Furnishings 


Stovall ee 414 Tampa Street 
Tampa, Fila. Phone 3293 


POWELL’S 
FLOWER SHOP 


“Quality and Service Always” 
217 TWIGGS STREET Phone 2524 


Chandler’s Corset Shop 


Corsets and Underwear 


Vanity Fair, Dexdale & Pigene Hosiery 
Negligee and Toilet Goods 
PHONE 4112 607 TAMPA STREET 


Georgia 
__ ATLANTA 
Say It With Flowers 


WEINSTOCK’S > 


LORE PRO Ge 


Atlanta's Favorite Flower Shop | 
WALNUT 0908 


FRED R. LINDORME 


Automobile Painting 


Auto Tops and Trimmings 


250 te 200 Stewart Ave.. ATLANTA. GA. 
Phone West 1008 


’ 


BRUNSWICK 


To Investors: 
WRITE FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET OF BRUNSWICK, GA., 

FEATURING SPLENDID 


OPPORTUNITIES 
BRUNSWICK BOARD OF TRADE 


R. L. Phillips Co. 
Realtors 


Brunswick, Ga. 


SAVANNAH 


Old Plantation Fruit Cake! 
Delictous—Delectable 


Made in a Private Kitchen From an 
Old Family Recipe, $1.50 per pound 


MARTHA WASHINGTON 
‘CANDY SHOP 


113 E. Broughtes St., Savannah, Ga. 
Sole Distributors 
Prompt Attention to Mail Orders 


The Paint Box 


Specializing in hand-painted parch- 
ment and silk lamp shades, quilted satin 
pillows, fire and panel screens, card 
tables, book cases, etc. 


MRS. GEORGE FREEMAN 
MISS ALBERT HULL . 


New York 
ONEIDA 


Modern Heating | 


Good Plumbing : 


Oil-O-Matie Burners, Frigidaire Equip- 
ment sold and installed by 


SPRINGER PLUMBING 


& oh te CO., “4 
119 MAIN ST., ONEIDA; N 


N orth Carolina. 


Virginia 


Virginia 


Virginia 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


Virgin 


ASHEVILLE» 


“Guaranteed % 
Dry Cleansing 


BOTT ER KNIGI 
eee. 


CLEANERS — DYERS 
Coxe Avenue a Phones i ta 
Mountain City. 
Laundry 
Modern ys A 


Telephone Nos. 426 and < 
207-213 Coxe e Ave. Asheville, N. C. 


THE MAN “STORE 


22 Patton Ave. 


* 


Clothiers — Furnishers 


PUTNAM GRILL 


57 Walnut (Jenkins Hote) Building) 
Phone 4443 ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


HOME COOKING 
REAL ESTATE 


Sales and Rentals 
Mortgage Loans 
STEELE and COMPANY 
77 Patton Ave. Phone 4168 


en —~—-~- 


"CHARLOTTE 


CHARLOTTE 
LAUNDRY 


A laundry service that will more 
than please ;ou—it will surprise 
and delight vou 


Phones 444—445 


East 2nd Street 


“Y&B” Coal & Ice 


Phones 210-211 
“Afecko” Ice Cream and 
Dairy Products 


“Mecko Dairy Stores” 
Phones 3636—4855 


. NPTEAR 
SHAW’S 


520 S. Tryon Street 


a“® 


Your Banking Business Invited 


AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 
CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


RESOURCES $20,000,000.00 


Piggly Wiggly 
“Cleanest Stores iw the World” 


EE Ee 


Louis G. RATCLIFFE, Inc. 
“Say It With Flowers” 


Phone Hemlock 2761 


P.O. Box 232 


CHARLES W. CHRISTIAN 
a 


Heating and Ventilating 
Engineer and Contractor 


Pennsylvania 


ALLENTOWN 
‘HESS BROTHERS 


Department Store 


Ninth and Hamilton Street 
Allentown, Pa. 


READING 
~ CRYSTAL RESTAURANT 


ON THE SQUARE 16 IPARS 
545-547 PENN STREET 


Also Annex. 637 Penn Street 
Hotel Crystal and Cafeteria 


733-735 Penn Street 
Heme Is Our Only Comfetiter 


Virginia 


LYNCHBURG 


Moses 


Dry Goods Millinery 
Ready-to-Wear 


‘Cutchhel, 


Cleaners and Dyers 


For Quick and Efficient Service Call 
Phone 505—506—664 


DOYLE’S 
FLORIST 


“Flowers according to Doyle” 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


ADAMS&COBBS, Inc.| * 


Lynchburg’s 
Leading Retail Grocery 
and Fresh: Meats 


“LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Tel. Hemlock 5945, 6913 | 


dagcbbatg—" r be v oe Bente 


. ) Morgan! ow n afte Morgen New 
618 Main St. Phones 966-967-963 | 


NEWPORT NEWS” 


“Butch” Hautz 
CHESAPEAKE 
TRANSFER 
and STORAGE CO. 


Long Distance Hauling 
Modern Vans . 


The Broadway 
Department Store 


Exclusive Ready-to-Wear 
. Dry Goods, Notions 
Men's Furnishings 
3001-9 Washington Avenue _ 
NACHMAN'’S 
Washington Ave. at 30th St. 


THE SHOPPING bg Ah de 
of the. Lower Peninsyla RS — 


hee for Women, M 
iment of 


See Our New De 
_ Children’s Shoes __ 


NEWPORT NEWS 
LAUNDRY 


C, F. GARNER, Manager 
$30 25th Street Phone 672-673 


For Smart Styles 


in Men’s and Yoang Men's Clothes 
GO T 


BURCHER'’S 


SHOP OF MERIT 
Corner 30th St. and Washington Ave. 


Gas—Accessories—Oil 
Firestone Tires and Tubes 


I. E. BANE, Manager 
Oak Avenue and 25th Street 


ICE—COAL—WOOD 


fully guaranteed by us 
PHONES 7vl 


Newport News Distilled Ice Co. 
BARCLAY & SONS 
Jewelers 
“Ye Waverly Gifte Shoppe” 


NEWPORT NEWS 
FURNITURE CO., Inc. 


Six Floors Devoted Exclusively 
to Quality Home Furnishings 


Gray’s 
‘Fancy and Green Groceries 
C.. ‘ce Meats a Specialty 


FISH OYSTERS 
Oak Avenue and 25th Street 


Broadway Shoe Store 


Walk-Over and W. B. Coon Shoes 
2916 WASHINGTON AVE. 


Merchandise of Undisputed 
QUALITY 
Toilet Goods—Candies—Stationery 


FALCONER’S 


3002 WASHINGTON AVE 


Shee Repairing of “the Better Kind” 


Eisenman’s Shoe Hospital 
2600 WASHINGTON AVE. 


Let Me Solve Your Heating 
Problems 


W. T. EUBANK 
Heating and Plumbing Engineer 
1213 20th Street Phone 1621 


— 


_.__NORFOLK 
Fhe PMalbvern Shop 


Hosters 
anda Glovers 


Full line of standard makes. 
Reasonable prices. 


319 GRANBY STREET 


Geo. W. Thomas & Co. 
SHOES 


206 GRANBY STREET 


WRIGHT ,,COAL and 
WOOD COMPANY 


Phone 22661 1022 40th St. 


WM. ]. NEWT ON 
FLORIST | 


111 W. Freemason Street Phone 24548 
Residence, 38815, 32968, 22786 
NO PRANCH STORES 


The Chistian Science Monitor 


is FOR ae IN 
DELAW 


[BROOKS TRANSFER 


We are the enle distributors of the famous | 8-12 S. Linden Street Richmond, Va. 


Berwind White Run of the Mise coe! ebich is | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Wumington—Penoayivania wRsitroad Station; | 
ote 

Wilmington Magasine Agency. 

DISTRIOT OF COLUMBIA 

Washiugton—William Fagas News Stand. 

Woodward Building: Kase & St. Clair, 739 

Mth St.. N- W.; : Roékelli News Stand. | 

Unies Biation: Stratford Gift Soop 
St.. N. W.: Grace 
Ne Cope *. € Ate: Frank 
1322 | venue; Waeehi 
Hotel Ge. News Staad 
Ave. and 18th 8t., N o3 
11856 Fourteenth 


227 B Rt. Northwest. 
VIRGINIA 


News Co., 


Sth end 
. Crarch the Bidg. sth 


Uniens News . 
Wet VERGINIA 
ne og Ma for's Kewe Mtand Wer Quar- 
rier 
Clarkeburese Waldo ‘Hotel News Stand. 
Palrmen — Union News Stand Fairmont 


~ mt 
ee ell Hote} <ierg, sires 
; Bethany Pike. 


Pa 
bes > arg 


Wootedale. 


NORFOLK 


(Tantinued) 


RICHMOND 


Dry Goods and ° 
Ready-to-W car 


315 GRANBY STREET 
Opposite Norva Theatre 


- -—]|—m - 


Yeu'll Find Quality 
and Value at 


D. P. STORES 


Located in, Almost Every City in 
Virginia and North Carolina 


See our a vertiaement under 
“Newport 1 we" next kt Monday 


MAYTAG WASHERS 
RAINBOW IRONERS 


Phone a ree yo 
PRICE’S HARDWARE CO. 
Market Street and Monticelle Avenue 


CARTER-WRAY 
SHOE COMPANY 


ARCH PRESERVER SHOE 
HOSIERY 


227 GRAS ‘BY STREET . 


F. W. Dabney & Co. 


Broad at 5th 


Shoes for the 
Entire Family 


Call Boulevard 4733 


LOCAL per LONG-DISTANCE | 


MOVING 


Eclipse Laundry 


1319 W. MAIN 
Biv'’d 3340 


FLORIST 


JOHN .L. RATCLIFFE 
209 W. Broad 


Boncilla Beauty Shop 
(HOTEL RICHMOND) 
Permanent Wavin Shampooing 
Marcel Waving 


FLORIST 
HAMMOND CO, Ine. 


SECOND AND GRACE STS. 


Ran. 1786 > 


MADISON 629 MADISON 630 


BTARUUBHED 1879 : 
“Virginia's Finest Ciothing Store” 
CRAG AT SIXTH 


Outfitters to: Men, 
"Women and fee: 


Select a @ Refined 
GIFT 


From 
SCHWARZSCHILD’S 
Silverware—Jewelry — 
Novelties 
ind at Broad St. RICHMOND, VA. 


Sarah Lee 
Fruit Cakes 


ques as they look 
ey're ous look- 
pound 


are as 
-—and 
ing! $1.25 


701 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 
SARAH LEE KITCHEN 


HOFHEIMER’S 
Reliable Shoes 


PRICED MODERATELY 
For the little tete and grown-ups. 
Complete ine ot Gotham Gold Stripe 
Silk Stockings 
417 ZK Broad — & Broad at Third Sts. 
“RICHMOND, VA. 


J. Frank Jones 


Interior Furnishings 


4th at Grace Mad. 1243 


Richmond, Va. 


noAnce= 


HAN COCK-CLAY ~ 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Jefterson Street at the Patrick Henry 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
You'll like shopping at Hancock’ 


—Roanoke’ s Most me 


West igi S 


—— 


CHARLESTON 


Cafeteria 
Mrs. WILLARD McKEE 


108-110 HALE STREET 


ween 


tt; 


CLARKSBURG 


i 


— 


Parsons-Souders Co. 
Greater Clarksburg’s 


Greater Store 
for. All the Family Now 
a 
HUNTINGTON 


Tae, 
Deardorff Sisler 
Company 


A friendly place to shop. 
A satisfactory place ta buy. 


WEST END 
MARKET 


117 N. Robinson 
Bv'd 413 


Richmond 
Bv'd 7400 


Fresh Country Eggs 
OCEAN SPRAY CRANBERRY 
SAUCE 


FLORIST 
FRANK MOSMILLER 


118 E. Main 


Mad. 1117, 1118 : 


Huntington's Newest Fireproof Motel 


Park Tower Coffee Shop: 


Club Breakfast, Business Luncheon $0¢ 
Evening Dinner 75c, Sunday Dinner, 
Noon and Night, $e 


EVA E. SUITER 
FEMININE APPAREL 
associa 1S WERT 
Suite 314, Union Bank Bidg, 
Phone 33806 


Richmond's Reliable Florist 


— 


: ROANOKE 4 
Smart Feminine Apparel 


Hats, Wraps, Gowns, Shoes, Gloves,| 
Negligees, Lingerie, Foundation Gar-| 
ments. Everything necessary for’ My 
Lady's Wardrobe. 


SPIGEL’S 


Campbell Avenue 


27 


ROANOKE, VA.' 1022), 


DAVID FAIER 
Tailoring, Clothing 
Furnishings 

339 THIRD AVENUE 
PORTRAI TS 


by PHOTOGRAPHY 


W. ARCHIBALD WALLACE 
Fourth Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


pA 


Odds and Ends 


Religious Chicago 
Metropolitan Chicago is 90 per 
cent religious, according te an 
extensive survey of the different 
denominations and their constit- 
uencies recently completed. ° 


Punch: Mr) G. B. Shaw has 
stated that his earliest literary 
saneations. as a boy, were “The 
Pligrim's Progress” and 
Arabian "Nights. " In later * ne 

belleved fo have been 
by the weeks 


SNOW 


New fallen snew ie about eone- 
tenth ice and the rest air. 


Sae Frarneisen Chrontele: The 
next great need of the country 
is a device that will shut off all 
notghnertng radios when you 
shut c& yours. 


Exported Barrels 
The United States exported 
last year . $10,202,126 worth of 
barrels. Argentina was the best 
customer, buying $3,169,508 
worth. 


Columbes Dispatch: Those who 
complain that the dollar has lost 
its buying sewer. will find some 
consolation. rhaps, the 
thought that ¢ 
lar, be 
the 


more per square inch. 


Milk Drinking Nation 
Approximately 4,000,000 gal- 
lons of pasteurized milk are con- 
sumed daily in the United States. 


‘ 


t. bowls Pest. Dispateh: One 

‘ieee thet muet be said for cold 

weather is that then flag J 
s°* OXI 

for flags. 


eee 


Deforestation 
lt is estimated that 5,000,000 
Christmas trees are used in 
celebrating the holiday season in 
the United States. 


—_---—_ 


Phitadelpbia Inquirer: These 
three-inch headlines 


shriek 
explain us in a measure why 
journalism. 


they call it yeller 


Aluminium is three times as 
heavy as the metal beryllium: 
but the latter is the harder. 


Detrvit News! ‘Cluture isn't se 
much an a ation of classical 
ye ae ability to pronounce 


| GB AThonghtforToday 


THE Monirror REavER 


1. What is the difference hetween 
Capitalism and Socialism ?—Sey- 
ings. 


- Hew can the home fuel budget 
be cut?—Household Arts Page. 


- What is the story back of the 
word “glamour” ?—Educational 
Page. 


What were some of the outstand- 
ing moves teward peace and 
progress in 1927? — Editorial 
Page. 


- How many miles does the aver- 
age golfer walk in playing 18 
holes? —Odds and Ends. 


Hew long would it take an air- 
plane of lon capacity and fly- 
ing 100 miles an hour te carry 
from Chicago te Seattle the ton- 
mage hauled by one freight 
train ?— Editorial. 


Tucss Questions Weat Answenne 
ix Yusreapay’s Montross 


In Lighter Vein 


One Example 
Raw Recruit: “Shall | mark 
time with my feet, sir?” 
Sergeant: “Why. of course. 
Did you ever hear of marking 
time with your hands?” 
R. R.: “Yes, sir. Clocks always 


Paasing Show 
Littie Girl: “Please ie the ele- 
phant allowed te have fruit?’ — 


What They Say 


DR. FRANK CRANE: “There is 
one policy every newspaper 
ought to have: It ought to do 
everything in its power to elimi- 
nate the causes of war. It 
should carefully, and 
prayerfully. ask itself 
causes war—and put the 
peda) on that.” 


SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: 
“The League of Nations has not 
made war impossible but it has 
made war much more difficult.” 


even 
what 
sof? 


ROY L. SMITH: “Whatever you 
are when you are defeated is an 
indication of your power to suc- 
ceed.” 


GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS: “I 
have never met a man or 
woman too big for encourage- 


Keeper: “Yes, missie.” 
Littie Girl: “Then may ! give him 
@ currant eut ef my bunt’ 


Answered 


The political aspirant made «a 
last attempt te arouse enthusi- 
asui in his swall audience. 

“Geutlemen,” be said, “we need 
something tu carry this precinct 
by the biggest wajority ever - 
known. What is it?” ; 

And the reply came: “A differ- 
ent candidate !" 


Obliging 
Builder : “This is the house, sir, 
in the Tudor style.” 
ive Buyer: “I don't 
‘care for the Tudor style.” 
Builder: “Soon alter that, sir. 
George! Just bring a pall of 
water and wash out those oak 
"— 7 it-Bita. 


Thoughtful 
Mistress: “Don't forget, Norah, 


beams.” 


~~ 


ment.” 


Patience, peraist- 
ence, and the 
power to do are only 
acquired by work. 
—Holland 


we dine at seven sharp.” 

Norah ithe. maid): “Well,. 
mum. if I'm late ye needn't wait 
for me.” 


Voluntary 
“What's the matter, dear?’ 
“We've been asked to contribute 
ten dollars to the yearly free will | 
offering.” ; 


The Cleverest 
“Who ts the cleverest 
‘boy in your class?” s 
Son: aor Kristain—he can 


Father: 


~ 


wanste his ears. —Fikingen (Oslo be 
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the full grain in the ear” 
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| ~ EDITORIALS 
. ‘he Lamp of Experience 


N THE threshold of a new year it is not 
} ile to indulge in a glance backward over 
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tiie he exbetted wh | 
torial and political nature 
Yet there is a strong feeling 

the, masses — in countries 
‘came out of the war victorious—that the 
is brighter, and body is given to this 
by the outcome of events of the recent 
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| The state of war between Poland and Lithu- 
ania has ended. Italy no longer looks askance 


at Jugoslavia. The difficulties which disturbed © 


the governments in Paris and Rome are in 
pia of solution, and an approach toward a 
endly understanding is on the way. 

Russia has emerged from its isolation, united 
its yoice to the demand for the abolition of 
armaments, and blossomed forth as a peace- 
maker, employing its good offices with salutary 
effect: in bridging the gulf between the Baltic 
states. Security—upon which France lays par- 
ticular stress—is intrusted to a committee, and 
those earnestly desiring disarmament have 
learned lessons that should prove of great value’ 
to them when the question again comes up for 
discussion. 

Perhaps the most marked advance has been 
in the West. Yet in the East there has been a 
notable change. The turmoil which threatened 
to drag the powers into the vortex has nar- 
rowed down to internal strife in China. With 
a Pan-Amerigan Conference in prospect at 
Havana, at which it is hoped to knit closer the 
ties that bind the countries comprising the 
Western Hemisphere, brighter visions rise. In 
the promotion of better international relations, 
a great opportunity will be afforded the press 
at that conference. Earlier conferences have 
shown the power of the press in molding public 
opinion and in bringing to light the responsi- 
bility that rests upon it. ; 

In a retrospect, the pervading theme is found 
to be peace. Many avenues toward making it 
permanent have been explored, and progress 
has marked every step where peace has been 
in the heart and not on the lips alone. The ave- 
nues have not been exhausted. There has been 
a revulsion of feeling against the implements 
of the battle field. © 

Warriors no longer march across the pages 
of history and poetry in triumphant hosts. 

The peace emissary is hero. 

The lamp of experience is lighting the way, 
and the future is bright with promise. 


Cuba in the Limelight 


HEN President Coolidge and President 

Calles of Mexico meet on Cuban soil 
next month, on the occasion of the Pan- 
American Conference, to be held at Havana, 
these chief magistrates of neighboring republics 
can hardly fail to be impressed by what their 
sister nation in the Caribbean is accomplishing 
as a worthy member of the: great all-American 
commonwealth. The present Government of the 
island republic has been especially devoted to 
such constructive work as shall make land com- 
munication more feasible throughout the entire 
country, and for this purpose the building of 
the great Central and National Highway is being 
pushed forward with all possible speed. Presi- 
dent, Coolidge’s well-known interest in roadway 
construction, as pertaining to the United States, 
suggests that while in Cuba he may spare the 
time to discover for himself what is being done 
there to further transportation. 
- Planned to run for a distance of some 700 


"2 %ailes, from one end of Cuba to the other, this 


way system, when completed, is 

} Work a powerful transformation in the 
economic activities of the entire Nation. While 
considerable mining is already now bringing 
wealth to that country, heretofore it has been 


, .'the agricultural development which has proved 


the greatest revenue producer. Merely to men- 
tion sugar at once brings before the thought 
those vast plantations in Santa Clara Province. 
From Havana work is now being pushed in 
both directions, and the scenes recall similar 
construction labor in the United States, in par- 
ticular where some of the main sections are in 
charge of an American engineering firm. With 
a stated outlay of $75,000,000, nothing of a simi- 
lar nature was ever before attempted in Cuba 
on so huge a scale. And it speaks well for the 
Nation that, in spite of a certain money strin- 
gency that required retrenchments in many 
directions, it was decided that nothing should 
be permitted to interfere with the highway con- 
struction work. The time for its completion 
will be about five years, but as rapidly as sec- 
tions are finished they are put to use. 
Tourists who have visited Cuba in the past 
have found it difficult to get very far away from 
| ma because of the poor roads, and ‘hence 
@ exceptionally beautiful parts of the island 
have remained terra incognita to visitors. All 
this is likely to be changed as soon as the new 


ae, system opens up the country. There is 


n why Cuba should not cash in to the | 


fullest extent on its natural beauty. There are 
countries which look upon the tourist trade as 
among their leading income items. Certainly, 
where nature has been so prodigal as in the case 
of the Pearl of the Antilles, the Cubans would 
be doing themselves an injustice by not taking 
every advantage of what thus has been placed 
at their service. ® 

Economically considered, therefore, and as a 
factor of the greatest importance to Cuba, this, 
national highway construction writes itself large 
on the program of the West Indian Republic. 
The island should be welcome to all the publicity 


it can possibly get from the coming visit of. 


President Coolidge. Wholly apart from what it 
may mean politically when the American and 
Mexican Presidents shake hands in Havaya, 
Cuba enters the limelight with its progressive 
ideals so far advanced that, an outpost though 
it is to the American continent, it can point 


hments of the past twelve | 
has been laid for bet- | 


, 


| 


very 
chose Havana for its coming gathering indicates 
the place the Republic has attained to as 1928 


makes its bow. 
Patriotic Philanthropy 
fi 


REAT BRITAIN is probably the most heav- 
ily taxed nation in the world, as a result 
of the World War, and yet|the sturdy citi- 
zens of the islands in the North Sea pay with 
put little ing, with but little complaint. 
It is regarded as a duty “to pay for'the war.” It 
should be remembered that the richer the indi- 
vidual, the higher is his proportion of the taxes 
to be paid. Not only, however, do the British 
pay these.a taxes, but every once 
in a while the world learns that some patriotic 
individual has forwarded to the Government a 


targe sum of money, or its equivalent, to assist 


in liquidating its enormous debt, and thus lessen, 
even if only infinitesimally, the heavy burden of 
taxation carried on the shoulders of his fellow- 
countrymen. In this way a total of over £1,000,- 
000 has been paid into the British Treasury. 

The latest gift of this nature is of a somewhat 
unique character, and was made as most of 
them have been, anonymously. The amount is 
the handsome sum of £100,000, and the condi- 
tion on which it has been given is that the 
money shall lie at compound interest for a num- 
ber of years before being applied to the reduc- 
tion of the national debt. As money at 5 per cent 
doubles itself in about 14 years, it is easy to per- 
ceive that in a comparatively short time the 
original £100,000 will have grown into a most 
respectable sum. 

It may be recalled to the credit of the British 
Prime Minister, Stanley Baldwin, that he it was 
who started the ball rolling in giving these large 
sums of money toward the amelioration of his 
country’s condition. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Baldwin, when the country’s need was most 
urgent, realized 20 per cent of his entire fortune, 
which he valued at some £580,000, and with 
this amount he purchased £150,000 of the new 
war loan. The gift was anonymous, and it was 
only later that Mr. Wickham Steed made the 


matter public in the Review of Reviews. This. 


patriotic example was followed with donations 
of other sums of money, extremely satisfactory 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
total amount thus received, as before stated, 
is considerably over £ 1,000,000. 


—<9 


Workers in a New Role 


OW radical a change the attitude of the 

captains of industry toward workers has 

undergone has rarely, if ever, been more 
clearly set forth than in the speech of Charles 
M. Schwab before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. That the change in 
relationship between the employer and work- 
ers which has been- wrought in recent years is 
nothing short of revolutionary he made very 
plain. And as a result, strikes, lockouts, and 
other unprofitable interruptions to the peaceful 
progress of industry have been all but elim- 
inated. 


market. This can be insured in the highest 
financial condition to become purchasers, not 
only of daily necessities, but in some degree of 
so-called luxuries as well; and established 
industry includes the making of many articles 
which would be so classed. Mr. Schwab said: 


We have come to a new viewpoint toward the payment 
of wages. Ouy better relations have brought a greater 
understanding’ of the reciprocal value to national well- 
being of a class of well-paid workers whose buying power 
is sufficient to take the output of our mass production. 


This economic policy. first voiced by Henry 
Ford, or, at least, first p¥t into large operation 
by him,:-finds echo ina basic steel industry, 
producing not a finished product which the 
workers would purchase, but a material which 
is utilized in the great building industries of the 
world. There could hardly be a more striking 
illustration of the awakening on the part of 
employers to the fact that, if the national well- 


being is to be realized to the full, there can be- 


no class of underpaid workers living in poverty. 

While the reason for this changed aspect 
may be wholly economic, yet the results make 
for such improved conditions of labor as to 
command the attention of all who have the 
welfare of humanity at heart. The prosperity 
eof the American laborer and his larger share in 
the best things of daily existence is an example 
before the whole world.’ Among improved con- 
ditions which workers of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company enjoy as recited by Mr. Schwab is 
their participation in the counsels of the com- 
pany in all matters pertaining to their welfare. 


This resujts.in vastly improved eonditions for 


the laborers. The. employees now own some 
$17,000,000 worth of the company’s stock, a 
fact which in itself constitutes a most whole- 
some incentive to the developing of a higher 
degree of efficiency and to the continuance of 
amicable relations. 


Striking a Sugar Balance 


EGOTIATIONS between Col. Jose M. 

Tarafa, representing the Republic of Cuba, 

and delegates from Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland, yepresenting the sugar- 
growing and refining interests, have concluded, 
with the reported ratification of an agreement 
to restrict the amount of sugar produced annu- 
ally in those countries. The exact nature of 
the articles of this agreement have not yet been 
made public, and may not be given out until 
Colonel Tarafa returns to Cuba. Enough is 
_known, however, of the general purport of the 
arrangement entered into by the respective 
sugar- nations, to justify the conclu- 
sion that Cuba will restrict her coming crop to 
a maximum of 4,000,000 tons, and that the other 
parties to the agreement will limit the planting 
of sugar beets and the exportation of refined 
sugar during the years 1928-1929. 


An effort is also being made to effect an agree- 
ment’ with the Holland sugar interests, repre- 
senting the large production of Java, with a view 
to restricting the output of the latter country to 
the tonnage of this year’s crop. It is understood 
that the Dutch planters are willing to agree that 
they will not increase the acreage devoted to 
sugar growing, but in view of a possibly greater 
yield per acre are not ready to fix a maximum 
figure for their output. . 


The significance of these parleyings over the | 


regulation of the amount to be produced of such 
staple commodity as sugar is the frank recog- 


ast 
nition by those concerned that nations do not 

live to themselves alone, but are necessarily — 

-affected by the industrial and commercial activi- 


ties of other lands. The situation in Cuba, with 
its potential great surplus of sugar, is due in 
large part to conditions arising out of the World 
War period, when the Cuban planters were be- 
sought to increase their output so that the allied 


‘nations might have a- sufficient supply. With 


the abilitation of the sugar industry in 
Europe, the world’s production tends to increase 


» beyond the demand, and the result has been to 


reduce prices to a point that leaves no profit to 
the planters. 


“Through the Opening Door—’’ 


LTHOUGH many are certain that they dis- 
A ire moralizing of any kind, the practice is 
nevertheless almost a universal one, as 
seen, for example, in the retrospection that 
attends the closing of an old year, and the 
anticipation which greets the dawn of a new 
year. It is an age-old characteristic of human 
thought to look forward to golden days, to place 
an Eden at the gateway of beginnings, and a 
paradise at the end of endeavor. And if, in any 
given period of time, or in any particular under- 
taking, hopes have not been fulfilled, it is, there- 
fore, comforting and salutary to feel that a door 
is again opened toward fresh and splendid oppor- 
tunity. 

Retrospection thus has its greatest usefulness, 
not in dwelling regretfully upon the errors that 
may have been inscribed on the tablet of a 
closed year, but rather in separating from the 
chaff the wheat of well-learned lessons; for, as 
often as otherwise, in human experience, the 
secret of success is gleaned out of apparent 
failure or mistakes. What was the precious grain 
of truth that was not clearly discerned, or was 
entirely overlooked, in passed testing times? If 
one can see, in retrospect, how one might have 
done better in a given circumstance; if one can, 
understand how one might have loved more, and 
thus Have taken the easier and the more suc- 
cessful way, then, surely, one has garnered out 
of the year’s experiences the secret to truer 
achievement just ahead; for the opportunity to 
baffle hate with kindliness, to conquer fear with 
courage afd love will undoubtedly appear for 
each before the new year has recorded many 
setting suns. 

And what is true of individual experience is’ 
as true of collective experience. Nations, as 
men, must, and do, learn to replace hate with 
friendliness, because they find that hate is itself 


ee ne eee -—— 


_ the essence of failure, and love is the substance 


of success. Thus, moralizing concerns itself 
with truth; and time may be taken as an ally, 


| not as an enemy, in the advancement toward 

A unique feature of the present situation is | 
the recognition by industrial leaders of the | 
necessity for prosperity among the workers in | 
order that they may become large consumers of | 
the products of industry. If industry is to func- | 
tion to its capacity, products must find ready | 


clearer views of the divine demand in human 
affairs. 

If the new year shall record yet other 
obstacles to be surmounted, yet other mistakes 
to be retrieved, yet other temporary défeats, 
this need only mean that, as history has writ- 


| ten what is true in human experience, it has 
degree only as the workers themselves are in , 


shown that the most worthy undertakings 


| have encountered the greatest opposition, and 
_ what has resulted in most good to the individual 
| and to mankind has been attained, in the face 


of whatever difficulties, through faith and trust 
in the unconquerable truth. It is this persist- 
ence of good which thus links the unfolding 
years, and shows that life and progress and 
success and happiness are not to be determined 
by time or by material conditions, but by the 
victory of good over evil in individual and in 
collective consciousness. 

With an attitude of courage and faith, each 
one may look 


“... through the opening door that time unlocks,” 


confident that out of whatever experiences may 
appear, the good alone shall remain, because, 
simply, He who is the infinitude of good 

“, »« hath already said what shall betide”! 


‘Random Ramblings |- 


The lita has been stabilized. The drachma may be 
stabilized. World-famous economists have commented. 
An average citizen of the United States was heard to 
ask meekly, “Won't they ever stabilize the dime?” 


oc 00 


Thee is one case in which the public is beginning 
to believe that some of the substitutes offered to’ pur- 
chasers may be “just as good as the real thing”—or a 
good deal better. That is in the buying of wars. 


oc 0c 0 


The head of America’s largest investment banking 
house becomes also the head of America’s largest 
steel company. Does this prove an affinity between 
steel and gold? 

‘ oc 0c 8 

Success of recent experiments with a fuel consisting 
of mixed gasoline and alcohol indicate that the place 
for the latter is in the motor, not the motorist. 

o_o c>0 

The woman who a few years back thought she'd 
never get used to a gas range has a daughter who 
knows all the ins and outs of a gas wagon. 


sco 8 
With airplanes making the trip.from New York 


to Cuba an eight-hour ride, “way down south” no 
longer seems appropriate. 
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And now “used radios” may be seen in some stores. 
We may soon look forward to the “used plane” 
market. 


oc_-0cC0 


A quiet evening at home nowadays is the one when 
the radio battery is away being charged. 
‘ ee=poc> 0 


Unlike a baseball player, every time Colonel Lind- 
bergh strikes out he makes a hit. : 


e>oce Cli 
PR naw is a personal investment that pays big - 


“The 1927 Balance Sheet for Peace and Progress” 


II 
HE announcement has recently been made in Geneva 
that domestic slavery had been abolished at Kalat, in 
Baluchistan, India. Slavery has also been ry spe 
ou - 


| in remote parts of Burma. A general treaty for 


lawing of slavery and forced labor is now before the 
nations for ratification. The plans of the League’s Slavery 
Commission call for the ction of forced labor and 
its final abolition. According to recent reports from 
Geneva the anti-slavery convention has been signed by 
thirty-five governments. 

The year 1927 has registered si 
realm of international economics, Forty-six nations, in- 
cluding the United States, were in the Eco- 


nomic Conference that convened in Geneva on May 4. 


This conference dealt with the problems of fluctuating 
currencies and tariff barriers between countries. Agricul- 
tural matters were also discussed. There seemed to 


be 
general agreement among -European delegates that cont 


nental tariff walls are-a menace to peace and 
removed or considerably modified. Plans were informally 
agreed to for the following up of this conference in the 
fields of commerce, industry and agriculture. 

Mention of these international gatherings should include 


the reference to the Conference of Press Experts that 


met in Geneva in October. This conference was attended 
by 100 delegates from thirty-six nations, including the 
United States. These heads of government press bureaus, 
directors of news agencies, editors and journalists of 
every description, discussed at great lengths the pos- 
sible improvement of press relations as one of the most 
important steps in the direction of moral disarmament. 

Perhape the most significant advance toward world 
amity that has been made within the past year has been 
in those less dramatic incidents- which, because of their 
purely cultural and nonpolitical nature, have escaped the 
attention of the casual observer. Reference is made to 
such practices as the international exchange of corre- 
spondence among school children, the sending of “Friend- 
ship Dolls” to Japan, the holding of peace-declamation 
and world-essay contests, the convening of popular in- 
stitutes on international relations, the holding of “Inter- 
national Good-Will Dinners,” the observing of World 
Good-Will Day, and the internationa] exchange of stu- 
dents and professors. 

On March 3 there were distributed to the children of 
Japan, under the management of the Imperial Depart- 
ment of Education, no fewer than 13,000 “Friendship 
Dolls,” the gift of the children of the United States. These 
dolls were accorded official recognition. They were sent 
all over the island empire, exhibited in department stores 
and public buildings, and interpreted everywhere as a 
symbol of the friendship existing between the children of 
these two countries. 

+. %¢-<¢@ 

Japan, desirous of giving recognition to this gesture of 
friendship, has sent to America some sixty “Doll Ambas- 
sadors of Good Will,” one from each prefecture, made by 
the most expert doll artists in the world. These dolls 
will be exhibited in various centers throughout the United 
States before being distributed among their future owners. 
Thus are the ties of friendship strengthened. 

Just now the Committee on World Friendship Among 
Children is arranging for a good-will project with Mexico. 
“Friendship Schopl Bags” are to be sent to the chilldren 
of Mexico by the children of the United States, a project 
already approved by the Mexican Vice-Minister of 
Education. 

Under the auspices of the Junior Red Cross and sim- 
ilar organizations, thousands of letters were exchanged 
during the past year by the children of many countries. 
It is not possible to measure the influence of these friendly 
contacts. It is enough to say that the “pen is mightier 
than the sword,” and that through this type of corre- 
spondence a highway of international courtesy and friend- 
ship is being made over which future generations may 
walk in peace and security. 

The American School Citizenship League has added to 
this leaven of international understanding through such 
projects as world-essay cgptests.. The year 1927 witnessed 
the successful culmination of two such efforts, the first a 
contest open to the students in normal schools and teach- 
ers’ colleges the world over on the theme, “The Teacher 
an Agent of International Good Will,” and a second con- 
test, open to the scholars of secondary schools, on the 
subject, “How the Youth of the World Can Promote 
International Good Will.” 

Wayld Good-Will Day, May 18, was more widely ob- 
served this year than ever before, particularly in public 
schools and other educational institutions. In many high 
schools in the United States and elsewhere seniors and 
other students write messages to the students of differ- 
ent lands. These messages are sent to the school authori- 
ties of the cities chosen, when the letters are translated’ 
and issued to the peoples of these tive communities. 

Ever since 1922 the children of Wales have been radio- 
casting a wireless message of friendship to the children 
of the world. The text of the message transmitted this 
year was as follows: 


Wé, boys and girls of the principality of Wales and of 
Monmouthshire greet with a cheer the boys and girls of 
every other country under the sun. Will you, millions of you, 
join in our prayer that God will bless the efforts of the good 
men and women of every race and people who are doing 
their best to settle the old quarrels without fighting? Then 
there will be no need for any of us, as we grow older, tv 
show our pride for the country in which we were born by 
going out to hate and to kill one another. Long live the 


| League of Nations—the friend of every mother. the pro- 


tector of every home, and the guardian angel of the youth 
of the world. 
> > > 


The cultivation of this will to peace has been stimulated 
in many other ways. One hundred American boys were 
sent to Denmark on a -will visitation, sailing from 
New York City on July 23. These boys had been selected 
for this distinction on the basis of an exchange of corre- 
spondence between various school groups the world over. 

or five weeks these young men, the ers of tomorrow’s 


| history, were treated as guests of honor in Danish homes. 
| They returned from their pilgrimage with a higher appre- 
| ciation of Danish culture and civilization, and more de- 
| voted in their adherence to the cause of peace and inter- 
' national understanding. 


It is estimated that 100,000 students, took part in the 
Briand Speech Competition which -edfme to an end on 
August 6. This competition, involving a translation of 
M. Briand’s speech welcoming Germany into. the League 
of Nations, became the means by which the youth of the 
United States gained a wider apr a with the essen- 
tial factors in Franco-American ons. Peace declama- 
tion contests on a somewhat wider basis have been held 
during the past year in New York, Ohio and Indiana. 

Just now a national oratorical contest on outlaw-war 


treaties is being sponsored by a large and representative 


committee headed by Philander P. Claxton, former United 
States Commissioner of Education. Peace caravans, under 
the direction of the American Friends’ Service Committee 
toured a number of eastern and western states during the 
past -summer. Indeed, one of the most promising aspects 
of the current political activities in America is inter- 
est manifested by students and young people «generally 
in the development of a sane and constructive interna- 
tional viewpoint. ) 

International students’ banquets have been held during 
the gn year on many conage cam in a number 
of the larger cities of the United States. Undergraduate 
study conferences on international : have been 
held in many institutions, participated in by both faculty 
and students. Discussions and forms on political and 
racial questions are quite the order of the day in academic 


circles. An illustration of the concrete manner in which - 


this student interest in international affairs expresses itself 

may be seen in the notion vt ihe stots tr ees 

University it staging a model Assembly of the League of 

Nations. | : 
; : 


‘ 


ificant gains in the 


ion 
Inquiry hows rn —, for the ae a * all dis- 
tes t not disposed ti 
thethods. At 
Other subjects discussed at Williamstown included uni- 
ilippine i , and the 
controversy. On July 16 the second 


versal’ disarmament, Phili 

Mexican land and oil 

ooh gt or 
present from Australia, Great Britain, Canada, 

hina, ii, Japan, Korea, New Zealand, the Philip- 

pines and the United States. : 

The current situation in China constituted the central 
theme of the institu - te, although a time and attention 
were given to entire range of religious, political, cul- 
tural and educational problems of the Pantie During 
late July a conference on Latin-American relations was 
held at the University of New Hampshire. The speakers 
on this occasion éxamined in a critical though construe- 
tive fashion the strained relations then existing between 
the United States and Mexico and Nicaragua. 

> + + 

In early August the Institute on Public Affairs was held 
on the campus of the University of Virginia. The outlawry 
of war was the' theme that bulked large on the mental 
horizon of this particular group. The Western Institute 
of Politics has just lately been held at Riverside, Calif. 
Here, too, the public was given an opportunity of sharing 
in the discussion of the current political issues that were 
there introduced. | 

These various institutes and conferences disclose to 
what extent the citizenry of the Nation is becoming eon- 
cerned with those questions that make for peace or war 
between our own and other peoples. Of world-wide sig- 
nificance, also, was this year’s meeting of the World Fed- 
eration of Bducation Associations, held in Toronto, Can- - 
ada, August 7-12. The educators of the nations there 
proposed, henceforth, to dedicate the profession of teach- 
ing to the ends of peace. 

Moreover, many religious organizations, during the past 
twelve months, have reaffirmed their determination to 
continue their efforts in behalf of a world at peace with 
itself. The Federal Council of Churches, as already indi- 
cated, has launched a vigorous crussde for the negotia- 
tion and ratification of all-inclusive arbitration treaties. 
Several denominational bodies, constituent to the Federal 
Council of Churches, have already issued pronouncements 
in favor of outlawry-of-war treaties. The International 
Christian Endeavor Society, in session at Cleveland, July 
3-8, with 12,000 young people present, adopted a program 
of world dimensions, calling for the abandonment of inter- 
national prejudices by the Christian youth of the nations. 

The World Alliance for International Friendship, at its 
Good Will Congress in St. Louis, November 9-11, formu- 
lated a message to the public in which the following state- 
ments of belief may be found: 

We earnestly urge’ upon the President and Senate a 
serious consideration of this (Borah outlawry of war) 
resolution and the adoption of some action to indicate the 
willingness of the United States to join with other nations in 
renouncing war as a means of settling international 
disputes. . . . We believe that in the event of war among 
other nations, the United States, even while remaining 
neutral, should take steps to prevent our neutrality giving — 
aid or comfort to the aggressor nation. ... We believe that _ 
practical steps should be taken to reduce armaments.-. . . 
Without raising the question of the expediency of main-- 
taining an adequate military or naval defense so long as 
the war system lasts, we deplore any tendencies which put 
undue emphasis on militarism in education. ... We 
phasize the responsibility of all educators for the carly 
training of our youth for peace by developing in them the 
spirit of good will toward the peoples of all lands. To this 
end we recommend increased opportunities in our schools 
for the appreciative study of othem peoples-and cultures, as 


well as our own, and a true perspective of ourselves as a 
nation in relation to other nations. — 
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The World Alliance, with branches in forty different 
countries, continues to strengthen the will to 
the peoples of the earth. Under the auspices of this fr 
zation plans are going forward for the convening, in 1930 
in Geneva, of a universal congress of religions on peace. 
It is expected that many of the world’s religions will-be 
represented at that gathering for the purpose of i 
the ban of. their respective faiths on the institution 
war. | 
In England, the Norwood Peace Crusade has awakened 
among all classes of people a vital interest in the issues 
of peace and war. The fundamental premise 
the church’s activities with respeet-to world problems is 
that war is not inevitable, that it can and will be uprooted 
whenever individuals and nations are willing to purge 
their thought of mutual distrust. and suspicion. 

Ignorance is thus being dissipated and an intelli 
understanding, reinforced by attitudes of good is 
being developed in the public consciousness. All this is a 
distinct gain for peace and augurs well for the future. 

The 1927 balanée sheet for peace and progress makes 
good reading as the year comes to an end. Politics and 
statesmanship are astir with a new hope. The outlawry 
of war looms up as a way of escape from the barbarism 
of armed conflict. Popular interest in arbitration and dis- 
armament is on the increase. Nations are beginning to. 
learn the art of conferring together before the battles are. 
fought. They are signing binding covenants of peace and 
friendship. The opium traffic is on the defensive. The 
slave trade is under condemnation all over the world. The 
youth of the world, in ever-increasing numbers, are en- 
listing themselves on the side of international concord and 
understanding. Education and religion have joined hands 
m an effort to rid the international consciousness of its 
haunting dreads and fears. The old year fades into his- 
tory. The new year dawns. The story of the is one 
of steady progress. The future will still find hu i 
looking upward and reaching outward in quest of 8 
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brighter and fairer world. wae W. W. 
Letters to The Christian Science Monitor 


Rrief communications are welcomed, but The Chriatian Science 
tor Editortai Board muat remain eole judce of their euitadility, pen 
Board docs not hold itself or thia newspaper reaponsible for the fects 
or opinions presented. Anonymous letters are destroyed war 


“Sing a Song of Sixpence” 
To THe Curistian Scrence Monrror: 

In the Monitor recently there was published an inter- 
esting version of the old nursery rhyme, “Sing a Song 
of Sixpence,” with reference to its origin. A clipping 
which I have, without author or date, gives a rather — 
pretty allegorical significance of the old rhyme: 


King is th 
finge 


the garden, igre 


= te risen i= the. 
c The bird that bri tra se a 
a off her nose”’ ae ae a. - 
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As to Outlawing the Submarine .. 

To Tae Cuaistian Science Monitor: UF 

Cannot there be a concerted effort made amoug.# 
people and nations of this earth to outlaw the submi 
Surely any thinking person can see that » 

time it is an fstrument of destruction and @ biol 
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